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E are the ancestors of angels. 
Every child born into the 
world is a little better 
than the child of the pre. 

ceding generation. 

As the darkness of night pales into dawn, and 
as the fogs are dispersed and the clouds scat- 

tered by the up-coming “steep sun of summer,” 

so the landscape of souls is growing lighter, the 
world of men is swinging up out of the shadows. 

Babies were once born into an environment of fear— 
fear of the gods, fear of hell, fear of knowledge, fear of 

men and of women, fear of all nations not their own. 

But we were born into a public opinion which looks on 

the Deity as friendly and just, welcomes science, sees the 

power of cooperation to be greater than that of contention, 
makes of woman a divine leader instead of a living tempter, 
and seriously proposes the abolition of war. 

What will be the tenth generation from now? What the 

twentieth? What half-gods shall be our children’s children? 
The past is full of the dark institutions of cruelty. It rides 
upon the present as the Old Man of the Sea rode upon the 

back of Sinbad the Sailor; its long gray arms throttle the soul 
of progress. 

But in the clean air of the twentieth century we are gaining 

strength to shake off the incubus of tradition. Like Siegfried 

we attack the flames that hedge our ideal, and find them 
theatric and harmless. 
Once understood, ancient fraud and venerable privilege 
and institutional injustice must crumble in time. 

Pride in ancestry! What is it compared to the inspiration 

of posterity > 

O those men to come—they shall be how magnificent in wisdom, in courage, in rounded 

greatness! Those women to come—how like the goddesses of Greece, free, beautiful, commanding, 

worthy of worship! 

a for you and me if, even in small part, we can write for our epitaph the words of John 
avidson, 
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- And thus I made the world a fit abode 


For greatness and the men who yet may be! 
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Fainter of Strength and Beauty 


By Christian Brinton 


HE field of contemporary art, so 
rich in picturesque personalities, 
reveals no figure comparable to 
that of Anders Zorn. This exu- 

berantly vital Swede transcends all conven- 
tions, both’ esthetic and social. His life- 
story reads like sheer romance, and it is in 
a spirit of romance that you must follow his 
footsteps from boyhood days in Dalecarlia 
to the pinnacle of artistic fame and worldly 
fortune. There is something magical, not 
to say mythical, in his composition. In his 
rapid rise to recognition you see only a suc- 
cession of brilliant and easily won victories. 
There is nothing in his work that suggests 
patient, arduous struggle. Everything 
seemed to come without effort. The lad 
irom forest and mountain possessed, at the 
outset, some potent secret which straight- 
way solved for him all mysteries and 
opened wide any door he saw fit to enter. 
He is, in brief, the veritable Aladdin of art. 
He had but to stamp his foot, and the table 
Was spread. 

A baffling blend of rusticity and urbanity, 
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Zorn ranks 

with the Nor- 

wegian, Thau- 

low; the Dane, 
Kroyer, and the Finn, 
Edelfelt, as the young- 
est member of that gifted 
quartet of Northmen whose genius has 
shattered the confines of a small, isolated 
community and become the property of 
the world at large. 

It is thus as a composite product that 
Zorn must be approached. He is both 
Peninsular and Continental, both Swedish 
and European. He is a creature of dis- 
concerting contrasts, of disturbing para- 
dox. Peasant and cosmopolitan, he is an 
inveterate globe-trotter. You will meet 
him now in Madrid, now in Chicago. You 
may pass him on the sparkling Boulevards, 
or you may discover him in the birch-clad 
solitudes of Dalecarlia. It is, indeed, in his 
beloved Mora that he seems happiest, for 
Mora is at once the starting-point of his 
artistic career and the haven to which he 
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flies when seized with that fatigue and 
world-weariness from which even so fabu- 
lous a being as he is by no means free. 

Anders Leonard Zorn was born in a rude 
wooden hut at Utmeland, near Mora, 
Sweden, February 18, 1860, the son of 
Leonhard Zorn and the peasant girl, Anna 
Andersdotter. His father, a Bavarian 
from Wiirzburg, had come to Stockholm 
as Braumeister of a large brewery, and 
there met and 
loved the 
Dalecarlian 
lass who 
shortly be. 
came the 
mother of 
Sweden’s fore- 
most painter 
and etcher. 
Until the age 
of fifteen, the 
boy's entire 
time was 
passed within 
a stone’s 
throw, almost, 
of his birth- 
place Hewas 
a true outdoor 
iad. Heroam- 
ed through 
forest glade or 
along gleam- 
ing lakeside. 
He helped his 
mother and 
grandmother 
tend the 
cattle, and 
grew assturdy 
of frameasthe 
rest of these 
valiant forest 
folk of the 
Northland. 
Meanwhile, 
he began to draw, and also to carve animals 
out of bits of wood. The sketches, though 
crude, were full of’ verity, and the virile 
little figures were made still more lifelike 
by being cleverly tinted with the juice of 
whortleberry and wayside blossom. 

While it cannot be denied that the brief 
schooldays at Enképing afforded him ample 
opportunity to caricature his master and 
fellow pupils, it must not be forgotten that 





Zorn: Painter of Strength and Beauty 
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Hall Kesti— Peasant girl of Dalecarlia 
Such fresh and splendid types of femininity have but rarely been 
depicted in the whole history of art 





the actual awakening of Anders’ artistic 
nature dates from his acquaintance with the 
lately erected Vasa monument at Utmeland. 
Unesthetic though it manifestly be, the 
modest pavilion dedicated to the memory 
of Sweden’s great liberator king neverthe. 
less contains an admirable historical pic 
ture by Héckert, depicting Gustavus Vasa 
being concealed from his Danish pursuers 


by the good spouse of Tomte Matt. As he 
gazed upon 


this big, warm 
toned canvis 
the lad ab- 
sorbed at one 
and the same 
moment the 
spirit of ad- 
venture and 
the love of 
wholesome 
actuality. It 
was then that 
the possibili- 
ties of pictor- 
ial representa- 
tion first 
dawned upon 
him, and he 
forthwith be- 
gan devoting 
his energies to 
his future 
career. His 
professional] 
début was 
made when, 
with the aid of 
juvenile jack- 
knife, he 
evolved the 
figure of a 
fractious cow, 
which was 
acquired by 
an apprecia- 
tive villager 
for the munificent and doubtless welcome 
consideration of a loaf of bread and a bat- 
tered penny. The classroom sketches had 
meantime attracted favorable comment, 
and so, with light heart and slender purse, 
the rustic celebrity presented himself at the 
doors of the Stockholm Academy of Art. 
His original intention had been to study 
sculpture, but it was not long before he 
drifted into the more facile field of water- 









colors, to which 
congenial 
medium he de- 
voted the ini- 
tial decade of 
his artistic de- 
velopment. 
Despite the 
fact that the 
bare necessities 
of existence 
were assured 
through the 
contribution of 
some four 
hundred kroner 
yearly by cer- 
tain brewer 
friends of his 
father, money 
was a vital 
consideration 
to the strug- 
gling student. 
He was, how- 
ever, fortun- 
ately able to 
supplement his 
allowance 
through the 
ready sale of 
his fresh. 
brightly tinted 
aquarelles. By 
18S$1, he had 
actually saved 
enough to em- 
bark upon that 
first memor- 
able trip 
abroad, in com- 
pany with the 
talented but 
ill-starred 
Ernst Joseph- 
son. They set 
out for Spain 
and various 
Mediterranean 
ports, and it 
was then that 
may be said to 
have begun the 


continuous Odyssey 
color, and character which has served to of water-colors, Egron Lundgren, who had 
personality familiar been his chief inspiration during ’prentice 
throughout the civilized world. days, so the Anglo-Swedish etcher, Axel 


make his art 
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Summer 


One of Zorn’ s finest water-colors. The painter shows surprising cleverness in catching 
the motion of undulating waves and elusive atmospheric effects 


in quest of light, Just as it was the Anglo-Swedish apostle 
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Herman Higg, possesses the distinction of 
having initiated Zorn into the delicate 
mystery of needle and copper plate. It 
was during a visit to London, in 1882, 
when, under Higg’s savant guidance, he 
inaugurated that incomparable series of por- 
trait sketches upon which rests his reputa- 
tion as the greatest etcher since Rembrandt. 
Not a few of his sitters were Americans, and 
it was through having made their acquain- 
tance that he ultimately became the trans- 
atlantic celeb- 
rity which, 
to us at least, 
is by nomeans 
his slenderest 
claim to con- 
sideration. 
Weshall not 
follow with 
patient ped- 
antry every 
step of this 
restless, quest- 
ing career. 
From London, 
he again 
drifted south- 
ward, subse- 
quently estab- 
lishing him- 
self in Paris, 
which served 
as his head- 
quarters for 
the ensuing 
decade. The 
sojourn in the 
French capital 
was, however, 
punctuated by 
flying trips. to 
America and 
a fruitful in- 
terval passed 
amid the lake-dotted seclusion of Dale- 
carlia. The year 1892 marks the con- 
vincing affirmation of his genius both in 
color and in black-and-white. It was the 
twelvemonth during which he painted the 
typically Gallic “Omnibus,” the masterly 
“Toast,” and the homely humanity of “The 
Mora Market” showing peasant wife watch- 
ing beside the shapeless form of husband, 
who will shortly waken to berate and abuse. 
It is also to the same year that belong nu- 
merous important etchings, the most notable 
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Maja—Etching 
Zorn took up the difficult art of etching mainly as a diversion. but he now 
kas a reputation as the greatest etcher since Rembrandt 


Zorn: Painter of Strength and Beauty 


being that of the seated Renan, flexible of 
intellect and pontifical of contour. You 
would be compelled to scan art with no 
little assiduity in order to discover another 
young man of two and thirty. who could, 
within a similar period, place to his credit 
work of such sovereign merit. The lad 
from Mora had indeed conquered the suf- 
frage of the elect, and always with that 
infectious zest which even to this day has by 
no means failed him. 

The pro- 
duction of 
Anders Zorn 
during the 
past score of 
years has un- 
dergone few, 
if any, radical 
changes. It 
is one of the 
axioms of art 
that those who 
achieve early 
maturity sel- 
dom depart 
from certain 
fixed princi- 
ples. To put 
the matter 
concisely, 
Zorn has been 
content to 
multiply, and 
only very 
slightly to 
modify, his 
initial succes- 
ses with brush 
or needle. It 
is not the soul 
of modern 
man and wo- 
man, of peas- 
ant lad and 

interest, but 
You 


lass, which has enlisted his 
that which meets the eye alone. 
may not ask here for subtlety of analysis, 
or that persuasive allure which thought 
and feeling weave about reality, raising it to 


a plane of unwonted significance. Zorn 
lives in a world of external sensations, and 
it is this world, and this only, that you must 
seek upon the invigorating surface of his 
canvases. 

Yet it is by no means to the discredit of 
the public that such generous response 





: At the Brook 
Many of Zorn's paintings of peasant life convey the impression that he has come upon and, 
unobserved, has studied his subject in some furest depth 


should have been accorded the salutary and 
stimulating achievement of Anders Zorn. 
Art is not narrow and exclusive, but broad 
and eclectic. We need now the tantalizing 
timidity of Whistler, now the daring dex- 
terity of the magician of Mora. It is not, 
however, in his likenesses of our captains of 
industry and society queens that the real 
message of this work resides. The sixty- 
odd portraits which at different intervals he 
has painted in America doubtless serve their 


purpose, yet it is his passion for peasant life 
and scene that has proved the mainspring 
of his existence. You may have met Zorn 
many times within the confines of social 
convention, but you do not know the man 
unless you have tracked him to that forest- 
screened retreat which material success has 
enabled him to build and embellish after the 
manner of a true prince of art. 

The roomy, timber house at Mora, the 
silver surface of Lake Siljan, the sweeping 
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aid—Etching 


Zorn’s manipulation of the etching needle, and the boldness with which he handles his subjects are 
the despair of his professional brethren 


expanse of woodland rising gently to the 
blue, wide-horizoned sky—such is the set- 
ting in which you find Zorn at his best. 
You are indeed fortunaté if you discover 
him even there, for he is not infrequently 
still farther up country, at Gopsmoor, where 
he paints most of his peasant pictures and 


2% 


leads a life in nowise different from that o. 
his naive, robust models. Once back in 
the atmosphere of boyhood days, a positive 
rejuvenescence takes place within the soul 
of Anders. He straightway dons the native 
Dalecarlian dress and plunges whole-heart- 
edly into work or recreation. Solitary ram- 





The Master-smith 


Though he has been sought as-a portrait painter in the great capitals of the world, Zorn loves best to paint the 
peasants, who were his first subjects 


bles in forest depth are diversified by fishing- 
trips or al fresco bathing in mountain 
Streams. His rugged independence of spirit 
is little short of sublime, for often, when the 
Mora house throngs with distinguished vis- 
itors, he remains sequestered at the Gops- 
moor cabin, indifferent to his duties as host 
and confidently relying upon the ministra- 
tions of a trusted and tactful helpmate. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that Zorn’s 


finest things have been accomplished amid 


these same salubrious surroundings. The 
pull of deep-rooted natural forces here 
draws him toward the very essence of local 
life and character as they obtain in this still 
unspoiled community. And not only does 
the present exercise its potent spell over him, 
for he is almost equally absorbed in the past. 
The figure of Gustavus Vasa and the history 
and traditions of early Sweden have 





Market Day at Mora 


Zorn's canvases constitute a precious series of documents relative to the customs of Dalecarlia 


claimed enthusiastic attention. In the 
heroic statue of the militant monarch re- 
cently erected at Mora, he signals his con- 
tinued devotion to sculpture, while count- 
less case-knives, carved wooden spoons, and 
diverse domestic utensils display his innate 
mastery of primitive industrial craftsman- 
ship. The Mora house and adjoining studio 
constitute a veritable museum of antiqui- 
ties. You will here chance upon the 
serene legacy of Classic days, the richness 
of the Renaissance, and the colorful crudity 
of peasant production. The painter takes 
an almost juvenile delight in his number- 
less treasure-troves. 

And still, however typical may be his 
taste and predilections, it is the man’s art 
that affords the surest index to his character. 
lis chief quality seems to be an extraordi- 
narily vivid and acute and sensuous recep- 
tivity. He reacts instinctively, automat- 
ically, one may add, to the fleeting play of 
light and the pulsing fulness of physical 
form. While it is true that his coloring is 
not infrequently crisp and cool, the model- 
ing never lacks unctuous vigor. His favorite 
themes are the flash of supple nude body 
amid the tender green of birchwood, the 
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glow of healthy skin before crackling cottage 
fire, or the amber and gold of sunset gleam 
upon some solitary maiden silhouetted 
against the wave-washed skerries of the 
Scandinavian archipelago. 

These canvases, in short, constitute not 
alone a precious series of documents relative 
to the customs, costumes, and quaint char- 
acters of Dalecarlia; they also chant a joy- 
ous hymn to bodily health and beauty. 
They are frankly pagan in spirit. They hark 
back to days when the world was younger 
and freer than it now is. You have only to 
glance at them in order to be convinced that 
the antique devotees of wine, dance, and 
tuneful pipe flourish even in subarctic forest. 
In its passion for nature and unfettered 
human emotion, the contribution of Zorn is 
well-nigh unique in the art of to-day. It is 
a superb demonstration of pictorial panthe- 
ism. To find its fitting parallel, it is neces- 
sary to visit that shimmering Valencian sea- 
marge where Sorolla paints his happy bath- 
ers and fisherfolk. And, indeed, in any 
consideration of Zorn it must not be forgot- 
ten that, through caprice of fortune, he is 
himself a fusion of North and South—a 
child of sun as well as snow. 
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A STORY OF STAGE LIFE AND A YOUNG GIRL’S SACRIFICE 


By Rex Beach 


Author of ‘‘The Spoilers,’ ‘““The Ne'er-do-Well,” ‘‘Rope’s End,” etc. 


Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson 


SyNopsis—The removal of the Knight family from Vale to New York city, after Peter's defeat in local politics, is 
aecessary in order that he may accept a minor clerkship in a city department, but is desired by Mrs. Knight and the good- 
for-nothing son, Jim, chiefly as an opportunity for the advancement of the beautiful daughter, Lorelei, who, they imagine, 
can go on the stage and easily make a rich marriage. Before long, Lorelei finds herself burdened with the entire support 
of the family, since the father is crippled by an accident, and the brother will not work. The girl’s beauty has attracted 
attention in the chorus, and at the end of two years, having been promoted to a small speaking part in one of Bergman's 
Revues, she is interviewed by Campbell Pope, a critic, as one of the reigning theatrical favorites. That same night, in 
company with Lilas Lynn, who shares her dressing-room, she attends a gorgeous supper party given by Jarvis Hammon, 
a steel magnate, to some business associates, at which the feminine element is drawn from the theatrical world. Her supper- 
partner proves to be John T. Merkle, financier, a cynical and dypseptic bachelor but a man of high moral principles. Lorelei 
learns that Hammon’s infatuation for Lilas threatens not only the steel man’s home but his business interests as well. 
Merkle is most anxious to know more of Lilas’ influence over Hammon, and tells Lorelei she may name her price if she will 
keep him informed as to what is going on. But Lorelei says, ‘‘ There won't be any price,’’ and will only agree to think the 
matter over. Professional people entertain the party. Among the performers is Adorée Demorest, of unenviable notoriety. 
For an encore, she dances with an amateur, who proves to Bob Wharton, whose father, one of the guests, has forbidden his 


presence at the supper, and who takes this means of getting there. " 
girl resents his condition, which is now far from sober, and finally slaps his face. 


permission to drive her home. 


NE of the minor readjustments 
forced upon the Knight 
family by the nature of Lor- 
elei’s work was that of meal- 
hours. Peter, from long 
custom of early rising in the 

country, insisted upon his breakfast at 
seven, and, in-spite of his inaction, de- 
manded dinner at noon and supper at six. 
Jim, being erratic in habit, exacted his meals 
at any hour that suited his appetite, while 
Mrs. Knight, now that she had a housemaid, 
ate with first one, then another. But no 
matter how chaotic:the general household 
schedule, Lorelei was always assured of 
ten hour’s sleep, a dainty breakfast upon 
rising, and a substantial meal before theater- 
time. Her mother saw to it that this pro- 
gram was religiously adhered to. At what- 
ever hour of the night Lorelei might come in, 
no sound was ever allowed to disturb her 
until she arose. Irrespective, also, of her 
careless disregard of social appointments, 
she was never permitted to miss one with 
the hair-dresser, the manicure, the masseuse, 
or the dozen and one other beauty specialists 
who form as important an adjunct to the 
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Young Wharton is greatly attracted to Lorelei, but the 
She departs with Merkle, who has asked 


stage woman’s career as to that of the 
woman of fashion. All this was a vital part 
of that plan to which the mother had de- 
voted herself: she attended the girl’s health 
and good looks with a devout singleness of 
purpose that would have been admirable in 
a better cause.. No race-horse on the eve 
of the Derby was groomed more carefully 
than this budding woman; in preparing her 
for masculine conquest the entire family 
took a hand. Her prospects, her actions, 
her triumphs were the main topic of con- 
versation; all other interests were subordi- 
nated to the matrimonial quest upon which 
she had embarked. The men she met were 
investigated, discussed, speculated upon, 
until their every characteristic was worn 
threadbare. The domestic arrangements 
that resulted were, of necessity, unhappy, 
for the housework was allowed to take 
care of itself. The male members shifted 
as best they could, and the home was for- 
ever in slovenly confusion. Nevertheless, 
the existing condition of affairs met the 
approval of all; and the three conspirators 
lived in a constant state of eager expecta- 
tion over Lorelei’s fortunes. 
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Mother and daughter were loitering over 
a midday breakfast, and Lorelei, according 
to custom, was recounting the incidents of 
the previous evening. 

“It’s too bad you quarreled with Mr. 
Wharton,” Mrs. Knight commented, when 
she had heard the full story of Hammon’s 
party. “He'll dislike you now.” 

The girl shrugged daintily. “He was 
drunk and fresh. I can’t bear a man in 
such a condition.” 

‘‘But—he’s terribly rich, and he’s an 
only son. Is he nice-looking?”’ 

““Um—m, yes.” 

“You shouldn’t antagonize a man like 
him, my dear. He’s single, at least; and 
naturally he’s impulsive, like all those 
young millionaires. They have so many 
girls to choose from, you know. Young 
Powell, who married Norma Gale, was the 
same sort. She was twice his age, but 
he married her just the same, and _ his 
people made a fine settlement to get rid of 
her. She was—tough, too. Mrs. Wharton 
is a great club-woman, and the head of a 
thousand charities.” 

‘“That’s no sign she’s charitable.’’ 

“You can’t tell. She might take you 
right into the family.” 

‘Bob is an alcoholic. 
Mr. Merkle said.” 

Jim, who was immersed in. the morning 
paper, spoke from his chair near the window. 

“Why don’t you go after Merkle himself, 
sis? Easy picking, these bankers.” 

Jim also had come home in the still hours 
of the night before, and had but lately 
made his breakfast on a cup of coffee, three 
cigarettes, and the racing-sheet of the 
Morning Telegraph. He was now resting, 
preparatory to his daily battle with the 
world. Just how the struggle went or where 
it was waged, the others knew not at all. 

His mother shook her head. ‘‘ Those old 
men are all alike. Mr. Hemmon will never 
marry Lilas.”’ 

“Ts that so?” James abandoned his 
reading. ‘‘The older they are, the softer 
they get. Take if from me, on the word of 
a volunteer fireman; Lilas will cash in on 
him quicker than you think. I know.” 

‘How do you know?”’ inquired his sister. 

“Never mind how. Maybe I’ve got 
second sight. Anyhow, the info is right— 
Hammon’s in the game-bag.” 

“Who told you? 

““Maybe I got it in the dog-eared dope,” 


He’s no good, so 
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mocked the brother. ‘‘ Maybe Max Mel- 
cher told me. Anyhow, you could land 
Merkle just as easy, if you’d declare Max in.” 

“Now Jim,” protested Mrs. Knight, 
“T won’t let you put such ideas into her 
head. You and—that gany of yours are 
full of tricks, but Lorelei’s decent, and she’s 
going to stay decent. You'd get every- 
body in jail, or in the newspapers.”’ 

‘““Has Maxey ever been in jail? Has 
Tony the Barber? No; you bet they 
haven’t, and they never will be. This jail 
talk isfunny. Just wait and see how easy 
Lilas gets hers. Of course, if Lorelei could 
marry Wharton, that would be different, 
but he’s no sucker.” 

“How is Lilas going to get hers?” 
Lorelei. 

“Wait and see 
paper. 

“She'll 
him.” 

Jim laughed, and his sister broke out 
irritably: ‘‘Why be so mysterious? Any- 
body would think you'd robbed a bank.” 

Jim looked up again, and this time with 
a scowl. “Well, every time I come 
through with a suggestion, ma crabs it. 
What’s the use of talking to a pair of 
haymakers like you, anyhow? I could 
grab a lot of coin for us if you’d let me. 
Why, Maxey has been after me a dozen 
times about you, but I knew you wouldn't 
stand for it.” 

“Blackmail, eh?” 

Jim was highly disgusted. ‘‘What’s 
the difference how you pronounce it. It 
spells k-a-l-e, and it takes a good-looking 
girl to pull off a deal in this town. When 
Lilas lands Hammon, she’ll be through 
with the show business for good. The 
Kaiser suite on the Imperator for hers.” 

Lorelei flung aside her napkin with an 
exclamation, 

‘“What’s wrong now?” demanded Jim. 

“Sore again, because I offer’ to make a few 
pennies for you? All right: play for Bob 
Wharton. I’d like to meet him, though. 
He can do me a lot of good.” 

“How?” 

“Well, he dropped eighty-four hundred 
in Hebling’s Sixth Avenue joint the other 
night. Maxey owns a place on Forty- 
sixth Street, where the sky is the limit.” 

His sister was staring at him curiously. 
She had voiced misgivings concerning his 
activities of late, but Jim had never satis- 


insisted 
James returned to his 


never marry him. She _ hates 





fied her inquiries. Now she asked, “What 
is your share?” 

The young man laughed, a little un- 
comfortably. ‘‘Forty per cent. That’s 
usual. If he’s going to gamble somewhere, 
I might as well be in on it.” 

Lorelei turned to her mother, but Mrs. 
Knight seemed puzzled. The girl’s next 
words left no doubt as to her feelings. 

“You're a fine specimen, aren’t you?” 
Her lip curled; mother and son started at 
the bitterness of the tone. ‘You're in a 
fine business, too, blackmailing with Tony 
the Barber’s crowd, and capping fora jinny.” 

‘Who said anything about a jinny?”’ 

“Ugh! What a mess you’ve made of 
things! Two years ago we were decent, and 
now—” Lorelei’s voice broke. Her eyes 
filmed over with tears. ‘“I’d give anything 
in the world if we were all back in Vale. It 
took only two years of the city to spoil us.” 

“Never mind the dramatics,” Jim 
growled. ‘“‘What’s your kick? You’re on 
Broadway, ain’t you?” 

“Yes, with a six-room flat on Amsterdam 
Avenue. Pa is a cripple; you’re a crook, 
and ’m——” 

The mother broke in sharply. “Jim is 
nocrook. You’ve no right to talk like this, 
after all we’ve done for you.” 

‘Sure. Why did we come to New York, 
anyhow?” echoed the young man. “What 
brought us here? Ain’t you having the 
time of your young life—parties, presents, 


joy-rides, every day? Gee! I wish I 
made the coin you do.” 

‘‘T hate it.” 

“Ha! Better'try Valeagain. You’dend 


in a straight-jacket if you did. You think 
you could go back, but you couldn’t.” 
“It’s all wrong. The whole thing is—. 


rotten. Sometimes I hate myself.” Lore- 
lei choked. 
Mrs. Knight spoke’reprovingly. ‘‘Don’t 


be silly, dear. You know we did it all for 
you. Peter didn’t want to leave home, 
and Jim had a good job, but we gave up 
everything to let you have a chance. Yes, 
and we’ve all worked for you every minute 
since. Do you think I like this stuffy 
flat, after that other house with the yard 
and the trees and the sunshine? Peter 
lies in his room here, day in and day out, 
and never has a moment’s comfort or 
pleasure. I don’t know a soul; I haven’t 
But we're not 
Knight put added 


a friend or a neighbor. 
complaining.” Mrs. 
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feeling into her words. ‘‘We don’t want 
you to live the way we’ve had to live. 
After all we’ve done, after all poor Peter has 
suffered——” 

“Don’t,” cried the girl falteringly. “I 
think of him every hour.” 

“He isn’t the sort that complains. I 
consider it very thoughtless of you to be- 
have as you do, and make it harder for 
us.” Mrs. Knight sniffed, and wiped her 
eyes, whereupon Lorelei went to her and 
hid her face upon her mother’s shoulder. 

“T don’t want to be unkind,” she mur- 
mured, ‘‘but sometimes I’m sick with dis- 
gust, and then again I’m frightened. 
Where are we heading? What’s going to 
become of us—of me? That man, last 
night—there was something in his face, 
something in the way he held me—just as 
if I were his for the taking. It isn’t the 
first time I’ve seen it, either. All the men 
I meet are beasts. Mr. Merkle was the 
only nice one there.” The mother was 
dismayed to feel her daughter shiver. 

“Good Lord! You people make me 
sick,” cried Jim, rising and making for his 
room. ‘‘Anybody’d think you’d been in- 
sulted.” 

When he had gone, Mrs. Knight asked 
accusingly, “Lorelei, are you im love?” 

“No. Why?” 

“You’ve said some queer things lately. 
You’ve worried me. I hope you'll never 
be tempted to do anything so—to be foolish. 
Just look at the girls who have made silly 
matches: they all go back to work. You 
can’t be too careful with the men you meet. 
When the right person comes along, you'll 
accept him; then you'll never have to 
worry again. But you must be careful.” 

“Do you think I’d be happy with a man 
like Mr. Wharton?” 

‘‘Why not? You’d at least be rich, and 
if rich people can’t be happy, who can? 
If you accepted some poor boy, he’d prob- 
ably turn out to be a drunkard and a 
loafer, just like Wharton is now.” She 
sighed. ‘“I’d like to see you settled: we 
could take Peter to a specialist, and maybe 
he could be cured. The doctor says there 


is a chance. But it would take a world of 
money.” 

“T’ll get the money.” 

“How?” 

“Somehow. If you’d let me economize 


on clothes, and if Jim would help a little, 
we could save enough.” 
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‘“‘Jim has all he can do to take care of 
himself—I’m sure I don’t know how he 
manages—and you’ve got to keep up ap- 
pearances. No; Peter will have to wait 
till you’re married—only I did hope, when 
you told me about Robert Wharton, that 
he might be the one. We could go abroad 
and get the help of those German surgeons. 
I’ve always wanted to travel.” 


When Lorelei reached the theater that 
evening, she found Lilas Lynn entertaining 
a caller who had been more than once in 
her thoughts during the day. Jim’s refer- 
ence to Max Melcher had recalled Mr. 
Merkle’s earnest words of the previous 
night, and although her brother had im- 
plied that Melcher was engineering the 
affair between Lilas and the steel man, 
Lorelei could not bring herself to take the 
statement seriously. It was too absurd. 
She could not imagine how such a thing 
could be managed by a third person, or 
how he could profit by it. Her stage ex- 
perience had acquainted her with several 
intrigues in which the men’s names were 
nearly as prominent as Hammon’s; but 
in no case had anything more serious than 
gossip eventuated. A number of such at- 
tachments had resulted in happy marriages, 
although at the price of an occasional 
divorce. She remembered, now that she 
thought of it, that Merkle had mentioned 
the probability of that very thing in this 
instance. She began to doubt the banker’s 
unselfishness, and to question his motives, 
arguing,as she had done at first, that, even if 
Hammon were really in danger, it was no 
business of hers. 

This lesson of non-interference in the 
affairs of others she had learned during her 
recent life, spent in an atmosphere not so 
much immoral as unmoral. For two years 
she had moved in a world where matters, 
the mere mention of which would not have 
been tolerated in Vale, were openly dis- 
cussed. These topics were treated frankly, 
moreover, and with a wise cynicism, which, 
in Lorelei’s case, had proven protective. 
Gratuitous advice, however, was seldom 
welcomed, and a policy of “Hands off” 
prevailed. 

Miss Lynn’s visitor was a well-tailored 
man, who gave a first impression of extreme 
physical neatness. He was immaculate in 
attire; his skin was fine, his color fresh; a 
pair of small, imperturbable eyes were set in 
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a smiling face beneath a prematurely gray 
head. Max Melcher was a figure on Broad- 
way; he had the entrée to all the stage 
doors; he frequented the popular cafés. 

At Lorelei’s entrance, he smiled and 
nodded without rising, then continued his 
earnest conversation with Miss Lynn. 
None of their words was audible to the last 
comer until Melcher rose to leave; then 
Lilas halted him with a nervous laugh. 

‘‘Remember, if it doesn’t go it’s a joke, 
and I run to cover.” 

“Tt will go,” he told her quietly, as he 
strolled out. 

“What are you two planning? 
Lorelei. 

‘Nothing. 


” inquired 


Max drops in regularly; he 
used to be sweet on me.” Lilas completed 
her make-up, then fidgeted nervously. 
““Gee!”? she presently exclaimed, “I’m 
tired of this business. We're fools to stay 
in it. Think of Atlantic City on a night 
like this, or the mountains. This heat 
has completely unstrung me.” She rum- 
maged through the confusion on her table, 
then inquired of the dresser, “Croft, where 
are my white gloves?” 

“They haven’t come back from the 
cleaners,’’ Mrs. Croft answered. 

“Not back? Then you didn’t send 
them when I told you. You're getting al- 
together too shiftless, Croft. When I tell 
you to do a thing, I want it done.” 

“T sent all six pairs——” 

“You did nothing of the sort.’ 

“Oh, Miss Lynn! I hope I drop dead 
if——”’ 

“Don’t talk back to me. You always 
have an excuse, haven’t you?” Lilas’ voice 
was strident; her face was dark with sudden 
anger. “I’ve a notion to box your 
ears——” 

Lorelei broke in reprovingly. “Lilas! 
Croft is old enough to be your mother.” 

“Ves, and she’s old enough to have some 
sense, but she hasn’t got it.” 

“T hope I drop dead if——” 

“T hope you do,” snapped the indignant 
girl. ‘I told you to attend to them; now 
I’ve nothing but soiled ones.” 

The dresser began to weep silently. She 
was a small, timid old woman, upon whose 
manifest need of employment Lorelei had 
taken pity some time before. Her forget- 
fulness had long been a trial to both her 
employers. ; 

“That’s right; turn on the flood-gates,” 











mocked Lilas. ‘You stop that sniveling 
or I’ll give you something to cry for. I’m 
nervous enough to-night without having 
you in hysterics. Remember, if it ever 
happens again, you'll go—and you'll take 
something with you to think about.” 
Seizing the cleanest pair of gloves at hand, 
she flung out of the room in a fine fury. 

“You won’t let her—fire me? I need 
work, I do,”’ quavered Mrs. Croft. 

“Now, now. Don’t mind her temper. 
But you really ought to see to her gloves 
when s 

“T hope I drop dead this minute if I 
didn’t send ’em out the very day she told 
me. 

“Croft, you’re fibbing. You know Lilas 
is excitable.”’ 

“Excitable?” Croft wiped her eyes with a 
corner of her apron. “Is that what you 
call it? How ever you can bear her, I 
don’t see, and you a nice girl. She won’t 
do you no good, Miss Knight.” 

“Oh, pshaw! She was nervous.” 

“T should think she would be. I'll be 
glad if her millionaire takes her out of the 
business, like she thinks he will. Poor man! 
He’s laying up trouble for himself, that he 
is. She’ll land him in the divorce court 
with her flesh-light photographs.” 

Lorelei swung around from her mirror. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, I heard her and that Jew—I beg 
pardon, Miss K-night, you ain’t a Jew, are 
you?” 

“What about flash-lights?” 

“There’s so many Hebrew girls in the 





profession— Not that I don’t like ’em, 
you understand-——” 
“Go on.” 


“Well, I heard enough to know that 
she’s up to some deviltry—her and that 
Maxey Melcher. They’ve got a photogra- 
pher and witnesses. Your brother is one 





of ’em.” : 
“Jim? What - 
“Tt’s true. It’s a bad crowd Mister 


Jim’sin with. And there’s something big in 
the air. Millions, it is. 

“Tell me everything, “Croft—quickly.” 

“T have. Only you better warn your 
brother——” 

The assistant stage-manager thrust his 
head through the curtains, shouting: “ Your 
cue, Miss Knight. What the devil - 

With a gasp Lorelei leaped to her feet 
and fled from the room. 
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Mrs. Croft shook her head mournfully, 
snuffled a few times, then scowled at the 
disarray Lilas had left behind. She 
breathed a feeble malediction upon the 
cause of it, seized a hat-pin, and, holding 
it like a dagger, thrust it viciously into 
first one, then another of the gowns hanging 
on their hooks. 

“JT wish you was in ’em,” the little old 
woman exclaimed. She replaced the pin, 
then surreptitiously removed some expen- 
sive cologne from a large bottle, transferring 
the perfume to a smaller bottle whieh she 
took from her pocket, dabbed her nose 
with Lilas’ powder-puff, and began laying 
out her enemy’s next change of costume. 


VI 


LorELEI did not secure another word 
alone with the dresser until the middle of 
the second act, by which time Mrs. Croft 
was her own self once more. 

“T don’t know no more than I told you,” 
she informed Lorelei. “‘Mr. Melcher has 
been coming here for a long time, and he 
always talks about Mr. Hammon. I’ve 
heard enough to know that him and her 
is after his money—amillions of it. Mister 
Jim can tell you everything, for he’s talked 
about it, too, when you were on the stage. 
Lilas mentioned him to-night when her 
and him was talking over the flesh-light 
photographs. She said—oh, Gawd!—” 
Mrs. Croft broke off her narrative sud- 
denly, and falling to her knees in a prayerful 
attitude, began nervously arranging the 
long row of foot-gear under Miss Lynn’s 
table. The next instant the owner herself 
burst into the room. 

“Quick, Croft! Don’t be all thumbs 
now.” She tossed a sealed letter upon her 
table, rapidly unhooked her dress, and 
stepped out of it, then into a flame-colored 
velvet gown which the old woman held for 
her. She set a tremendous plumed hat 
upon her head, impaled it deftly, patted her 
hair into more becoming shape, and then 
seated herself, extending her feet for a 
change of slippers. She took the moment 
to open and read her note. 

Lorelei looked up from her sewing at a 
little cry of rage from Lilas. Miss Lynn 


had torn the message into bits. 

“Damn him!” she cried furiously, rising 
so abruptly as almost to upset Mrs. Croft. 
“The idiot!” 
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“‘What is it?” 
“‘I—must telephone—quick.”” Half-way 
to the door she halted at Lorelei’s warning, 

“Wait; you haven’t time.” 

“Damn!” repeated the elder girl. “I 
must; or—Lorelei, dear, will you do me a 
favor? Run down to the door and tele- 
phone for me? I won’t be off again till 
the curtain, and that will be too late.” 
Lorelei rose obediently. ‘‘That’s a dear. 
Call Tony the Barber’s place—I—I’ve for- 
gotten the number—anyhow you can find 
it, and ask for Max. Tell him it’s off; he 
can’t come.” 

“Who can’t come? Max?” 

“No. Just say ‘Lilas sends word that 
it’s off; he can’t come.’ He’ll understand. 
Run quick, or you won’t catch hir:, and 
he’ll kill me if I let him go. T’ll call him 
later, to-night. There’smycuenow. Just 
ask for Max, and don’t use his last name. 
Thanks. I'll do as much for you.”  Lilas 
was off with a rush. 

The telephone at the back of the Circuit 
Theater was located inside the stage door 
and occupied one end of the shelf which 
separated Mr. Rogan’s hole in the wall 
from the entrance hall. It was no place in 
which to conduct a private conversation, 
since anyone coming or going could hear, 
but stage telephones are not installed for 
the convenience of performers. 

As Lorelei hurried down the passageway, 
a man .in evening dress turned, and she 
recognized Robert Wharton. 

“You are sent from heaven,” he cried, at 
sight of her. “I enter out of the night and 
unburden my heart to this argus-eyed 
watchman, and, lo! you come flying in 
answer to my wish. Quick service, ‘Judge.’ 
In appreciation of your telepathy, I present 
you with some lumbago cure.” He tossed 
a bank-note to Rogan, who snatched it 
eagerly on the fly. 


Lorelei forestalled further words. 
“Please; I must telephone. I go on in a 
minute.” 


“Fairy Princess, last night I was a gold- 
fish; to-night I am an enchanted lover , 

“Wait: I’m in a hurry.” She thumbed 
the telephone book swiftly in search of her 
number, but young Wharton was not to be 
silenced. 

“Tell him it’s all off,” he commanded. 
“You can’t go; I won’t let you. Promise.” 
He laid a hand upon the telephone and eyed 
her gravely. “Don’t thwart me: I’m a 
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You can’t use our little 


” 


dangerous man. 
"phone unless 

“Don’t be silly. I’m telephoning for 
some one else.” 

“That’s exactly what we can’t permit. 
The ‘someone else’ is here: I’m it.” 

“No, no!” 

He closed one eye and wagged his head, 
grasping the instrument more firmly. 

“Promise to tell him—It is a ‘him,’ 
isn’t it? Aha! My intelligence is sub- 
lime. Promise.” 

“T slapped you last night. I promise to 
do it again,” Lorelei told him sharply. 

“Something whispered that you did, 
and all day long I have been angry; but 
to-night—now that I’m in my natural 
condition—I pass the insult. I offer you 
my hand and my other cheek, in case 
you want to try a left hook. But I come 
with another purpose. Outside is a chariot 
with ninety horses—French rating—champ- 
ing at the throttle. We are going away 
from here.” 

“You’re drunk again, Mr. Wharton!” 

He glanced at the clock over Rogan’s 
chair and shook his head in negation. 
“It’s only ten-twenty. In two hours 
from now ‘6 

“Give me that ’phone.” 

“Promise to tell him it’s all off.” 

She smiled. “All right. I'll use those 
very words.” 

Wharton hesitated. ‘I trust you.” 

“T’m going to tell him he can’t come,” 
she said, holding out her hand. 

Once the instrument was hers, she oscil- 
lated the hook with nervous finger, staring 
doubtfully at the cause of her delay. 
Wharton, as on the evening before, carried 
his intoxication with an air. He was steady 
on his feet, immaculate in dress, punc- 
tilious in demeanor; only his roving, 
reckless eye betrayed an unnatural exhil- 
aration. 

““The Judge” had enjoyed the scene. He 
chuckled; he clicked his loose false teeth . 
like castanets. Bob turned at the sound 
and regarded him with benignant interest, 
his attention riveted upon the old man’s 
dental infirmity. 

“You're quite a comedian,” 
wheezed. 

“Click ’em again,” said Bob pleasantly. 
“Wonderful! Age has its compensations. 
Play ‘Home Sweet Home’ when you get 
"em tuned up.” 
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Lorelei secured her number and was 
surprised to recognize her brother’s voice. 
She made herself known, to Jim’s equal 
amazement, and then inquired, 

“Ts Max there?” 

“Sure. He’s outside in the automobile.” 

“Call him, please.” 

“What do you want of him? 
you know I was here?” 

“Never mind. Call him—quickly.” 

During the wait Wharton ejaculated: 

“Ha! ‘Jim,’ ‘Max’—men’s names. Mr. 
Rogan, kindly grind your teeth for me. 
No? Will you grind them for a dollar? 
Jealousy business. Thanks.” 
. At last Melcher’s voice came 
wire and Lorelei recited her message. 
There was a moment of silence; then she 
explained how she came to be talking. 

He thanked her, and she heard him 
muttering as he hung up. She turned 
to find her annoyer nodding with satis- 
faction. 

“Splendid! I thank you; 
thanks you; my family thanks you. 
where would you like to dine?” 

“How can a person get rid of you?” 
she inquired stiffly. 

“T’m sure I don’t know—it isn’t being 
done. But I'll try to think. Wear your 
prettiest gown—won’t you?—for I intend 
to enrage all the other fellows.” 

“This is an invitation, eh?” 

“The first of a nightly series. Life is 
opening out for you in a wonderful manner, 
Miss Knight. Don’t refuse; my legs have 
petrified, and a gang of safe-movers couldn’t 
budge me.” 

She turned with a shrug of mingled an- 
noyance and amusement, and he called 
after her: 

““The Judge’s’ teeth will entertain me till 
you come. I'll be waiting.” 

Miss Lynn, as she dressed after the per- 
formance, was still in an evil temper; but she 
thanked her room-mate for aiding her, 
then, as if some explanation were due, she 
added, “That note was from Jarvis.” 

“You puzzle me, Lilas,” Lorelei told 
her slowly. “I don’t think you care for 
him at all.” 

Lilas laughed. ‘Why do you think that? 
I adore him, but we had an engagement, 
and he broke it. Men are all selfish—the 
bigger they are, the more selfish they be- 
come. They never do anything you don’t 
make them.” 


How’d 


over the 


my father 
Now 


“He can’t sacrifice his business for you.” 

“Sacrifice! It’s women who sacrifice 
themselves. D’you suppose any of those 
men we met last night would sacrifice 
himself for anything or anybody? Not 
much—they are the strong and the mighty. 
They got rich through robbery, and they’re 
in the habit of taking whatever they want. 
They made their money out of the blood 
and suffering of thousands of poor people, 
so why o 

“Poor people don’t buy steel.” 

“No; but they make it. I knew Mr. 
Wharton and the rest of them years ago, 
for I was born and raised in a furnace town. 
My father worked in a Bessemer plant— 
until he was killed. What I saw there 
made me an anarchist.” 

Through the open window overlooking 
the alley came a sound of singing—two 
voices raised in doubtful harmony, one 
loud and strong, the other rasping, hoarse, 
and uncertain. 


Of all the girls that I adore, 
There’s none so sweet as Sa-a-a-hall-ce. 


“Ouch! Who’s that?” queried Lilas. 

“Bob Wharton and ‘The Judge.’ Whar- 
ton’s waiting to take me to supper.” 

“Drunk, as usual, of course. Think of 
a fool like that with millions behind him— 
millions that his father wrung out of 
sweating, suffering foreigners, like my 
father. He’s squandering blood-money. 
That’s what it is—blood-money.” 

“You are bitter to-night. Is Mr. Ham- 
mon living on blood-money, too?” 

“Yes, he is.” 

“Ts that why you’re planning to black- 
mail it out of him?” 

Lilas paused in her dressing and turned 
slowly, brows lifted. 

“Blackmail? What are you talking 
about?” Mrs. Croft went pale, and re- 
tired swiftly but noiselessly into the lava- 
tory, closing the door behind her. ‘“‘ What 
did Max tell you over the ’phone?”’ asked 
Lilas sharply. 

“Nothing.” é 

“Then where did you get—that? 
Jim?” 

“Jim’s pretty bad, I imagine, but he 
keeps his badness to himself. No; I’ve 
overheard you and Max talking.” 

‘““Nonsense. We’ve never mentioned 
such a thing. The idea is absurd. I get 
mad at Jarvis—he’s enough to madden any- 
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body—perhaps I’m jealous, but blackmail! 
Why, you’re out of your head.” 

The girls had nearly finished dressing 
when a commotion sounded in the hall 
outside, and Mrs. Croft, after investigation, 
reported that Robert Wharton had been 
forcibly expelled from a dressing-room. He 
could be heard gently apologizing and 
explaining that he was the guest of a Fairy 
Princess, whereupon Lorelei hastily locked 
her door. 

“That’s the worst of these swells,’ ob- 
served Lilas, as she left. “They pay 
high and go anywhere they please. Berg- 
man caters to them.” 

Lorelei delayed her toilet purposely, and 
finally dismissed Croft; then she wrote a 
note to John Merkle, in care of his bank. 
By this time, the cavernous regions at the 
rear of the theater were nearly deserted. 
She listened, but hearing Wharton still in 
conversation with the watchman, she locked 
her door once more, and sat down to wait. 
As she fingered the note, a doubt formed in 
her mind—a doubt as to the advisability 
under any circumstances of leaving written 
evidence in another’s hands. Finally she 


destroyed the missive, determining to make 
use of the telephone on the following day. 
As to just what to do after that, she was 


undecided. 

When quiet had finally descended, she 
opened her door cautiously and peered out. 
Robert Wharton sat on the top step of the 
stairway near at hand, but his head rested 
against the wall and he slept. Beside him 
were his high hat, his gloves, and his stick. 
As Lorelei, with skirts carefully gathered, 
tiptoed past him, she saw suspended upon 
his gleaming white shirt-bosom what, at 
first glance, resembled a foreign decoration 
of some sort, but proved to be Mr. Rogan’s 
false teeth. They were suspended by a 
ribbon that had once done duty in the cos- 
tume of a coryphée, they rose and fell to the 
young man’s gentle breathing. 


Lorelei carried out her intention of tele- 
phoning on the following day, and, about 
the close of the show that night, Merkle’s 
card was brought up to her dressing-room. 
A moment later, Robert Wharton’s followed, 
together with a tremendous box of long- 
stemmed roses. She went down a trifle 
apprehensively, for, by this time, the cur- 
rent tales of Bob’s drunken freaks had given 
her cause to think somewhat seriously, and 
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she feared an unpleasant encounter. More 
than once she had witnessed quarrels in 
the alleyway behind the Circuit, where 
pestiferous youths of Wharton’s caliber 
were frequent visitors. 

But Merkle relieved her mind by 
saying, “I sent Bob away on a pretext, 
although he swore you had an engagement 
with him.” 

“T’m glad you did. I left him asleep 
outside my dressing-room last night, and I 
almost hoped he’d caught pneumonia.” 

Beside the curb, a heavy touring car 
was purring, and into this Merkle helped his 
companion. ‘I’m not up on the etiquette 
of this sort of thing,” he explained, “but 
I presume the proper procedure is supper. 
Where shall it be—Sherry’s?” 

Lorelei laughed. ‘You are inexperi- 
enced. The ‘Johns’ never eat on Fifth 
Avenue; the lights are too dim. But why 
supper? You can’t eat.” 

“‘A Welsh rarebit would be the death of 
me; lobsters are poison,” he confessed; 
“but I’ve read. that chorus girls are car- 
nivorous animals and seek their prey at 
midnight.” 

“Most of them would prefer bread and 
milk; anyhow, I would. But I’m not 
hungry, so let’s ride—we can talk better, and 
you’re not the sort of man to be seen in 
public with one of Bergman’s show girls.” 

The banker acquiesced with alacrity. 
To his driver he said, “‘Take the Long 
Island road.” 

As the machine glided into noiseless 
motion, Lorelei noted a limousine waiting 
nearby, and saw a dim figure within. The 
dome light had been turned off, and she 
could detect only a white shirt-front, the 
blurred outline of a face, and the glowing 
point of a cigar. 

“You can follow that man’s example 
if you wish,” said she, ‘‘and hide until we’re 
away from the bright lights.” 

Merkle answered shortly, “ Your reputa- 
tion may suffer, not mine.” He leaned 
forward, and inquired of the chauffeur, 
“Who’s car is that?” 

“Mr. Hammon’s, sir. 
way, so his man said.” 

“T thought so. We'll have company.” 

“Why do you choose the Long Island 
road?” asked Lorelei. 

“Tt’s pleasant,” responded Merkle. “I 
ride nearly every night, and I like the 
country. You see, I can’t sleep unless 
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I’m in motion. I get most of my rest 
in a car.” 

“How funny!” 

“Peculiar, perhaps, but scarcely humor- 
ous. I’d be dead or insane without an 
automobile. You see, I’m nothing but a 
rack of bones strung together with quiver- 
ing nerves—always been so, and I’m getting 
worse. I keep four French cars in my 
garage, all specially built as to spring-sus- 
pension and upholstery, and I spend nearly 
every night in one or the other of them. 
It’s seldom I do less than a hundred miles 
between midnight and morning; sometimes, 
when I’m bad, I do twice that. So long 
as I’m moving fast, I manage to snatch a 
miserable sort of repose, but the instant we 
go slow, I wake up. It’s the sensation of 
flight, the music of a swift-running motor, 
the wind blowing in my face, that lulls me; 
but it’s getting harder all the time. I used 
to sleep at twenty miles an hour; now I 
can’t relax under thirty. Forty is fine; 
sixty means dreamless peace.” 

“Tt does, indeed, if one happens to have 
a blow-out,” laughed the girl. 

“T have trouble keeping chauffeurs. 
The darkness breaks their nerve, and they 
play out in two or three months. I’ve 
known them to crack under the strain in 
a week, and yet all the time I want to go 
faster—faster. Some night, when a bolt 
breaks, or my driver’s eye and hand fail 
to coordinate, it will all end, I suppose, in 
the twinkling of an eye, and—I’ll get a good 
rest at last. Meanwhile, I thank heaven 
and Mr. Vanderbilt for the Motor Park- 
way.” 

The car had threaded the after-theater 
congestion of traffic with a swiftness that 
testified to the practised hand on the wheel, 
and was now darting through unfrequented 
side streets, where the asphalt lay in the 
shadows like dark pools. Up the approach 
to the Queensboro Bridge it swept, and 
took the long incline like a soaring bird. 
Overhead, the massive towers pierced the 
night sky; far beneath, the river itself lay 
like a sheet of metal, glittering here and 
there with the yellow lights of ships. Black- 
well’s Island slipped under them, an inky 
bottomless pit of despair, out of which 
points of fire gleamed upward—like faint, 
steady-burning sparks of hope in the 
hearts of miserable men. The breath of 
the overheated city changed as by magic, 
and the thin-faced sufferer at Lorelei’s side 
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drank it in eagerly. Even in the dim flash 
of the passing illuminations, she noted how 
tired and worn he was, and a sudden pity 
smote her. 

““Won’t you pretend I’m not here, and 
drive just as you always do. I won’t 
mind,” she said. 

““My dear, it’s late. 
home.” 

“No, no!” 

“Really?” His eagerness was genuine. 
“Won’t your people worry?” 

Her answer was a short, mirthless laugh, 
that made him glance at her curiously, 
“They know I’m perfectly safe. It’s the 
other way round. A man of your standing 
takes chances by being alone with a woman 
of—mine.”’ 

“Which reminds me of Miss Lynn and 
Mr. Hammon. You’ve decided to accept 
my offer?” 

“No; I can’t be a hired spy.” 

““You said over the ’phone that you had 
learned something.” 

“T have. I believe there is an effort on 
foot to get some of Mr. Hammon’s money 
dishonestly. I have a reason for wishing 
to prevent it.” 

“T knew I wasn’t mistaken in you,” 
smiled Merkle. 

“Oh, don’t attribute my actions to any 
high moral motives. I’m getting a little 
rusty on right and wrong. Personally, I 
have no sympathy with Mr. Hammon, and 
I don’t imagine he acquired all of his tre- 
mendous fortune in a perfectly honorable 
way. Besides—he’s a married man.” 

“Tt isn’t alone Jarvis or his family or 
their money that are concerned,” Merkle 
said gravely. “Great financial institutions 
sometimes rest on foundations as slight 
as one man’s personality, one man’s repu- 
tation for moral integrity. A breath of 
suspicion of any sort at the wrong time, 
may bring: on a crash involving innocent 
people. Hammon, at this moment, carries 
a tremendous top-heavy burden of responsi- 
bilities. His death would be no more dis- 
astrous than a scandal that would tend to 
destroy public confidence in him as a man.” 

“‘Doesn’t he know that himself?” 

“Perhaps. But his infatuation overtook 
him at an age when a man isafool. Young 
men are always objects of suspicion in the 
financial world, for their emotions are 
unruly; but when old men fall in love, they 
are superbly heedless of consequences. 
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I promised to tell you something about 
Jarvis, and I will, since you spoke of his 
mairied life. To begin with, his father and 
his father’s father were  steel-workers. 
They came from Cornwall before he was 
born, and Jarvis grew up in the glare of the 
Pennsylvania furnaces. From the time he 
could walk, he never knew anything, never 
heard anything, except steel. He inherited 
all the driving strength of his father, and 
developed such a remarkable business abil- 
ity that he became a rolling-mill superin- 
tendent almost before he was of age. They 
say he never did less than two men’s work 
and often more; but he could make others 
work, too, and there lay the secret of his 
success. He was indefatigable; he never 
rested or played or relaxed, as other men 
do. He just worked; and his mill held 
the tonnage-record for years. 

““When the corporation was formed, he 
played a big part in the deal, and got a 
big slice of the profits. He had been suc- 
cessful, noted—at one turn of the wheel 
he became enormously wealthy. The story 
of Aladdin is nothing to the story of the men 
who took part in that combination. Ham- 
inon went into other things than steel, 
and he prospered. He never failed at any- 
thing. Now, here comes the part of the 


story that interests me most of all, and will 
interest you, if you can understand the 


workings of a man’s mind. Jarvis had no 
vices and but one hobby—at least his vices 
were neutral, for he had never taken time 
to acquire the positive kind. His hobby 
was Napoleon Bonaparte. He read every- 
thing there was to read about Napoleon; 
he studied his life and patterned his own 
on similar lines. His collection of Napo- 
leana is the finest in this country; he is 
an authority on French history of that 
period—in fact, he’s as nearly hipped 
on the subject as a man of his powers can 
be considered hipped on anything. Do I 
bore you, Miss Knight?” 

“No; go on. I’m tremendously inter- 
ested.” 

“Well, naturally, Hammon began to con- 
sider himself another Napoleon, and _ his 
accomplishments were in a way quite as 
wonderful; his strategy was quite as bril- 
liant, and his victories quite as complete. 
He even confided to me once that his idol 
surpassed him in only one-respect, namely, 
the power to relax—a pardonable con- 
ceit, under the circumstances. Jarvis had 
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never taken time for relaxation and he was 
beginning to wear out, and so—he deliber- 
ately set about learning to play. The 
Emperor of France, so history tells us, 
took his greatest pleasure in the company 
of women; therefore Hammon sought 
women, just as he had sought and gained 
financial conquest. He doesn’t know the 
taste of defeat; so the result was fore- 
ordained.” 

‘But surely he thought something of his 
family,” protested Lorelei. 

“T fancy he wasn’t well acquainted with 
his family. I’m sure he never enjoyed any 
home life, as we understand it. He lived 
with a rich old woman who bore his name 
but scarcely knew him; his daughters were 
grown women whom he saw on rare occa- 
sions, and whose extravagant whims he 
gratified without question. But there was 
little real intimacy, little sympathy. Re- 
member, Jarvis had been a boy, but he had 
never been young, and this was his first 
tasteof youth. But—he wasnot Napoleon. 
As you’ve noticed, he’s quite mad on the 
Lynn woman. He’s no longer himself. 
He has been drugged by her charms, and— 
now he’s paying the price. I wanted you 
to know the story before we went any 
further. Now tell me what you have 
learned.” 


VII 


By the time Lorelei had completed her 
recital of those circumstances that had 
excited her suspicions, the car was rolling 
out the roads leading toward the Long 
Island plains, and, with headlights ablaze, 
was defying all speed laws. Other vehicles, 
on their way home to the fashionable estates 
of Wheatley Hills, Hempstead, and the South 
Shore, were overhauled and left behind. 
The big machine had begun its long night- 
song, and it flashed over the rises or dipped 
into the swales with the gliding ease of move- 
ment characteristic of an aeroplane. It 
went with almost the silence of a phantom 
—only the sustained murmur of the motor, 
the whisper of the whirling tires as they 
parted from the road surface, the rush of 
the night wind pouring past, came to the 
ears of the passengers. These softly ryth- 
mic sounds, combined with the swaying 
of the deep cushions, were decidedly restful, 
and had there been nothing to challenge 
her sight, Lorelei felt that she, too, might 








have been soothed as Merkle was. But 
she was fascinated, hypnotized by the 
gleaming tunnel of light into which she was 
being hurled. The blazing panorama of 
fence, forest, and hedge that took dim 
shape out of the blackness, grew, rushed 
at her, then leaped away into oblivion, 
dazzled her too much for relaxation. Mer- 
kle, however, had drawn the conversation- 
shield rearward, and in its shelter leaned 
back with eyes closed. He seemed asleep, 
but after a time he spoke abruptly: 

“Melcher isa shrewd man. He wouldn’t 
tackle a blackmailing job of this size with- 
out protection; otherwise, I could put 
him out of the way very quickly. I dare 
say Miss Lynn, herself, doesn’t know who 
is behind him.” 

“Why don’t you warn Mr. Hammon?” 

Merkle rolled his head loosely. “You 
don’t know the man. His self-reliance is so 
monumental, his scorn of opposition is so 
deep, that he would laugh at the idea of a 
plot against him. Then, too, he’s mad 
about the woman, and he’d probably tell 
her everything I said. After all, we have 
only our suspicions to go upon.” 

Merkle dozed again, half buried in the 
cushions. They had passed Jamaica. The 
car was eating the miles in a flight as 
swift and undeviating as that of an arrow; 
but it was not until it had swept into 
the Motor Parkway, that the girl fully 
understood what her host termed fast 
driving. : 

Then it was that the chauffeur let the 
machine out. Over the deserted plains it 
tore, cometlike, a meteor preceded by a 
streamer of light. It swung to the banked 
curves with no slackening of momentum; 
it devoured the tangents hungrily; the night 
wind roared past, drowning all other sounds. 
Crouched immovably in his seat, the driver 
scanned the causeway that leaped into 
view and vanished beneath the wheels, like 
a tremendous ribbon whirling upon spools. 
Merkle lay back inertly, lolling and swaying 
to the side thrust of the cushions, but 
Lorelei found her fists clenched and her 
muscles hard with the nervous strain. 
Finally, she pushed the shield forward, and, 
leaning over the front seat, stared at the 
tiny dash-light. The finger of the spee- 
dometer oscillated gently over the figure 
60, and she dropped back with a gasp. 

Merkle roused to say, “Is this too fast 
for you, Miss Knight?” 
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She laughed nervously. “N-no. I’m 
sorry I woke you.” 

After a moment he startled her by in- 
quiring, “Why don’t you marry Bob 
Wharton?” 

She tore her eyes from the reeling shadows 
in front and peered at him. “‘What makes 
you think I like him well enough?” 

“T don’t. But he’s the sort you're 
looking for, isn’t he?” 

She nodded. “TI can’t expect to—marry 
a decent man. I’ve learned that much.” 

There was a pause, and then, “It would 
be a great pity,” he said. 

“You’re not complimentary. Perhaps 
I’m not so bad as I appear.” 

“T didn’t mean that. It would be too 
bad, on your account. I—like you. May- 
be it’s your beauty that has gone to my 
head; no man could remain quite sane in 
your company.” He turned his tired, 
bright eyes upon her, and Lorelei stirred 
uncomfortably. “You’re much different 
to what I first thought you.” 

“Oh, no! I’m exactly what you thought 
me. I’ve seen Mr. Wharton only twice.” 

“He’s crazy about you. It ought to be 
easy.” 

Merkle inquired the time of his chauffeur, 
then directed him to turn homeward along 
the North Shore. 

“T sha’n’t be selfish and keep you out any 
longer, Miss Knight,” he said. “If you 
don’t mind, I’ll doze on the way in, and try 
to figure out the next move in this Hammon 
affair.” 

The return trip was another hurtling rush 
through the night, in a silence broken only 
by Merkle’s demand for more speed when- 
ever the machine slackened its labor. The 
miles wheeled past; ‘the Sound lay to the 
right. 

They were sweeping over a rolling North 
Shore road, when, suddenly, out of the black- 
ness ahead, blazed two blinding headlights. 
With startling abruptness they appeared 
over the crest of a rise; Merkle’s driver 
swung to the right. But the road was nar- 
row; a trolley track was under construc- 
tion, and along the edge of the amasite 
was strewn a row of steel rails, guarded by 
occasional red lanterns. The strange car 
held to its course; there was a blast of 
horns, a dazzling instant of intense illumi- 
nation, then a crash, as the inside mud- 
guards met. Merkle’s car seemed to leap 
into the air; there was a report of an explo- 
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ding tire; Lorelei felt a sickening sense of 
insecurity, and found herself hanging, 
bruised and breathless, across the back of 
the driving-seat. The automobile was 
bucking and bumping, as if the pavement 
had been turned into a corduroy road; 
then it came to a pause, half in the ditch. 
Merkle was jammed into an awkward coil 
on the floor of the tonneau, but raised him- 
self, swearing softly. The other car held 
to its course, and whizzed onward, leaving 
in its wake a drunken shout of mockery 
and defiance. 

The catastrophe had taken but an in- 
stant. The three were alone, and their 
_ machine was disabled almost in a breath. 
Merkle inquired anxiously if Lorelei were 
hurt; the chauffeur ran after the offending 
car, yelling anathemas into the night. He 
returned slowly, mopping his face, which 
had been cut by fragments from the 
shattered wind-shield. 

“Joy-riders,” he muttered. “They 
wouldn’t give way, and threw me into 
those rails.” 

“Narrow shave, that. I wonder we 
weren’t all killed.” Merkle eyed the car’s 
crumpled mud-guard and running-board; 
then directed his driver to ascertain the 
extent of the damage. The motor was still 
throbbing; but a brief examination disclosed 
a broken steering-knuckle and a bent axle, 
in addition to an injured wheel. 

“T’m terribly sorry, Miss Knight; but 
I'll have to send for another car.” 

“Ts this splendid machine ruined?” 

He shrugged. ‘“That’s the curse of these 
roads. Somebody is always driving reck- 
lessly.”” Lorelei smiled at memory of the 
miles they had covered so swiftly; but she 
saw that he was serious and in a sour temper. 
“One risks his life on the whim of some 
drunken idiot the moment he enters a 
motor-car. Now for a_ telephone.” A 
terse question to his man served to fix their 
location. 

“We're not far from The Chateau,” 
Merkle interpreted the answer. ‘That 
place is always open, so if you don’t mind 
the walk, we'll go ahead. It will take an 
hour to get one of my other machines, but 
meanwhile we can have a bite to eat.” 
At her cheerful acceptance, his tone 
changed. 

“You're all right.. Some women would 
be hysterical after such a shake-up. I 
swear, I think I feel it more than you. If 
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you were a man, I’d like to have you for a 
chum.” 

Together they set out through the star- 
light, leaving the chauffeur with instruc- 
tions to secure help from the nearest garage. 

It was very late; there was little sign 
of habitation, for the road led through 
a wooded country. Before long, however, 
they came in sight of lights, which Merkle 
hailed with relief. 

The Chateau was a quasi-roadhouse of 
some architectural dignity, widely adver- 
tised as being under the same management 
as one of the smart Broadway cafés, and 
supplying the same food and drink at 
twice the Broadway price. Its service 
was unsurpassed by any city restaurant, 
and being within an hour’s run by motor, 
it received a liberal patronage. Tips were 
large at The Chateau; its hospitality was 
famous among those who could afford the 
extravagance of midnight entertainment, 
and yet it was a quiet place. No echo of 
what occurred within its walls ever reached 
the outside world. Sea-food, waffles, pri- 
vacy, and discretion were its recognized 
specialties, and people came for miles— 
mainly in pairs—to enjoy them. 

As the pedestrians neared the avenue 
of maples leading up to the house, they 
espied in the road ahead of them, first the 
dull red glow of a tail-light, then a dusty 
license-plate. 

“There’s luck,” Merkle ejaculated. ‘ I'll 
rent this car.” 

In the gloom several figures were standing, 
facing in the direction of The Chateau, 
and when Merkle spoke, they wheeled as if 
startled. 

“No, you can’t hire this machine. What 
do you think this is, a cab-stand?”’ answered 
a gruff voice. 

“Jim!” cried Lorelei, and ran forward. 

Her breathless amazement at the meeting 
was no greater than her brother’s. “Sis! 
What the devil are you doing here?” he 
managed to say. One of the men who 
had been kneeling over a case of some sort, 
dimly outlined in the radiance of a side- 
light, rose and placed his burden in the 
tonneau. 

“T’m ready,” he announced. 

Young Knight showed some nervousness 
and apprehension—emotions which his 
companions, judging by their alert watch- 
fulness, fully shared. Jim seized his sister 
by the arm and led her aside. 














“How the deuce did you get here—and 
who is this guy?”’ He jerked his head to- 
ward Merkle. 

Lorelei introduced her companion and 
made known the cause of their present 
plight. 

“Humph!” grunted Jim. “What d’you 
suppose ma’ll say to this—you out all night 
with a man?” 

“What are you doing? Who are those 
people?” she retorted. 

“Never mind. But say—I don’t like the 
looks of this affair.” 

For a second time, Merkle appealed to 
Jim. “If you can’t take-your sister home, 
I'll have to telephone for another car.” 

Jim’s tone was disagreeable as he replied: 
“You two don’t look as if you’d been 
wrecked. Where’s your driver?” 

Merkle’s fist clenched. He muttered 
something, at which Jim laughed harshly. 

“Don’t get sore,” said the latter; “I’m 
not going to make trouble, only I want 
to know where you’ve been.” 

A bareheaded man came running across 
the lawn and flung himself into the waiting 
automobile. One of Jim’s companions 
called his name sharply. 


“Will you take me home?” his sister 


implored. 

“Can’t doit. I'll see you later, and you, 
too, Merkle.” His last words, delivered 
as he swung himself upon the running-board 
of the car, sounded like a threat; a moment 
later the machine had disappeared into the 
night. 

‘“Hm-m! Your brother has a suspicious 
mind,” Merkle said; “I hope he won’t make 
you any trouble.” 

“He can’t make trouble for me.”’ Lorelei’s 
emphasis on the last word made her meaning 
clear; her companion shrugged. 

‘Then there’s no harm done, I assure you.” 
_ They turned in upon the driveway, walk- 
ing silently. As they neared The Chateau, 
they became aware of an unusual commo- 
tion in progress there. Men were running 
from stable to garage; others were scouring 
the grounds; from the open door came a 
voice pitched high in anger. The speaker 
was evidently beside himself with wrath. 
He was shouting orders to scurrying attend- 
ants, and abusing the manager, who hov- 
ered near him in a frantic but futile effort at 
pacification. 

The enraged person proved to be Jarvis 
Hammon. He was hatless, purple-faced, 
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shaken with combative fury. At first the 
two newcomers thought he was dangerously 
drunk, but, as they mounted to the tiled 
terrace which served as an outdoor eating- 
place, they saw their mistake. Recog- 
nizing Merkle, Hammon’s manner changed 
instantly. 

“John!” he cried, “By God, you’re 
just in time!” 

“What’s happened?” 

“Blackmail, or worse. I hardly know, 
myself. These ruffians put up something 
on me—they’re all in it, even the man- 
ager.” 

The latter, a sleek Frenchman with 
ferocious mustaches and frightened eyes, 
wrung his hands in supplication. 

“M’sieu Ammon,” he bleated, “you 
ruin me. Soch accusation is terrible. 
But wait. Calmness. The man will be 
caught.” 

“Caught—hell!” roared the steel mag- 
nate. ‘You know who he is. Givehim 
to me. How did he get in here if you 
didn’t know him? How did he get his 
camera fixed without your knowledge? 
I'll have your scalp for this. I'll close this 
place and the city place, too.” A uniformed 
doorman appeared with a smoking lantern 
in his hand, and Hammon wheeled upon 
him. “Well? Did you find him?” 

“We can’t find nobody. There was a 
car outside the grounds, but it’s gone 
now.” 

Merkle interposed. ‘Will you tell me 
what has happened?” 

“Tt is terrible, incredible, m’sieu,” wailed 
the manager. 

“Same old story, John. I came out 
here for a quiet supper with—a lady. 
I’ve been coming here regularly. They 
got us into a private room, then took a 
flash-light, and—there you are. I made a 
rush for the waiter as soon as I realized 
what had occurred, but he’d skipped. 
Everybody’s skipped, photographer and 
all. Nobody knows anything. Blamedest 
bunch of idiots I ever saw.” He ground 
his teeth. 

Lorelei, who had remained in the back- 
ground, turned suddenly sick at memory of 
that mysterious party at the gate. She 
understood, now, the significance of the man 
with the box and of the fleeing figure that 
had come through the darkness. 

The terrified manager continued his 
heart-broken lament, and Hammon seemed 
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about to destroy him, when Merkle drew 
the latter aside, speaking in an under- 
tone. 

Hammon listened briefly, then broke out: 

“Nonsense. I’d stake my life on her. 
Why, she’s prostrated. It’s either pure 
blackmail, or it’s my wife’s work. She’s 
had detectives on me for some time.” 
Merkle murmured something more. ‘Oh, 
come now! I know what I’m talking 
about, and I won’t stand for that,” cried 
Hammon. 

Merkle shrugged; his next words were 
audible, and they were both sharp and in- 
cisive. 

__“Theharm’sdone. They got away clean. 

Now we’ve got to kill the story and kill 
it quick, in case they intend it for the 
papers.” 

‘““My God! Newspapers—at this time,” 
groaned the other. ‘It couldn’t be worse.” 

“Right. We must move fast. Is your 
car here?” 

"Vo." 

“Get it. We'll go in with you. 
an accident to mine.” 

“You'll see for yourself that you’re 
wrong—about the other.” Hammon 
jerked his head meaningly toward the house, 
then strode away to order his motor. 

Merkle favored his young companion 
with a wintry smile. 

“It seems we’re too late.” 

Lorelei nodded silently. ‘‘ Don’t tell him 
who—spoke to us out there. Not yet, at 
least. I—can’t see him go to jail.” 

“Jail? There won’t be any jail to this— 
there never is. Jarvis will settle.” 

Hammon’s limousine rolled in under the 
porte-cochére, and a moment later the owner 
appeared with Lilas. 

Lorelei stared at her friend in genuine 
surprise, for it was obvious that Lilas was 
deeply agitated. Her face was swollen 
with weeping; she verged upon hysteria. 
No sooner were the four in the car and 
under way than she broke down, sobbing 
wretchedly. 

“Tt’s all my fault. I might have known 
he was up to something; but I didn’t think 
he’d dare—” she managed to say. 

“He? Who?” Merkle asked her. 

“Max Melcher. This is his doing.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“He as much as told me. If I hadn’t 
been a fool I’d have guessed—but he—oh, 
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I could kill myself!” She burst into strang- 
ling sobs and hysterical laughter. 

““Why did you let him come to the dress- 
ing-room?” Lorelei inquired. 

‘‘He’s been doing it for years; I’ve always 
—known him. We were—engaged.” 

Hammon verified this. ‘‘That’s right. 
They were engaged when I met her. She 
didn’t know the sort of ruffian he is till I 
proved it. She’s afraid of him, and he 
knows it.” 

“T tried to break with him, but he 
wouldn’t let me, and I’ve had to be nice to 
him. He’d have me murdered if I——” 

“Rot!” Merkle exclaimed testily. 

“Rot, eh?” Jarvis answered. ‘He's 
done as much, more than once; but he’s so 
powerful that nobody can get him. He’s 
the king of his ward; he keeps a gang of 
gunmen on the East Side, and he’s the 
worst thug in the city.” 

Lilas substantiated this, giving further 
details as to Melcher’s reputation, and 
then broke down again, weeping with such 
miserable abandon that Lorelei, for the 
first time, began to doubt her own previous 
convictions. It seemed incredible that 
such emotion could be counterfeit, and 
Lilas’ plausible explanations did indeed 
make it appear that Melcher was the re- 
sentful victim of an infatuation. Lorelei 
cast a troubled glance at Merkle and found 
that he, too, gave signs of uncertainty. 

Hammon soothed his charmer in his 
clumsy, elephantine way, showing that, 
despite Merkle’s recent insinuations, he 
still trusted her. ‘This is the only woman 
who ever cared for me, John,” he explained, 
after some hesitation, ‘‘and we’re going 
to stick together. We have no secrets.” 

“Your little Fifth Avenue establishment 
rather complicates matters, doesn’t it? 
What are you going to do about that?” 
Merkle inquired. 

“This thing, to-night, is likely to settle 
the matter for me. You know the kind 
of home life I’ve led for twenty years, 
and you know I wouldn’t regret any change. 
When a man goes ahead and his wife stands 
still, the right and wrong of what either 
chooses to do is hard to settle. At any 
rate, it has ceased to concern me. I want 
a few years of happiness and companion- 
ship before I die. I’m selfish—I’ll pay the 
price.” 

They rode on in silence. 


The next instalment of The Auction Block will appear in the March issue. 
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What greater tragedy in life than when two people truly in love with each other find, after 


marriage, that their temperaments are widely different? 


Is it fair to blame the shallow- 


minded Jessicas with their love of pleasure and luxury, for which the modern bringing-up ways 


of doting parents are mainly responsible? 


totally different temperaments contributes to the upset. 


In this story, in addition, the daily clash of two 


Read the story and see what com- 


promise, if any, on the part of the serious painter and his frivolous wife could have avoided it. 


By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 


Author of “ The Missioner,” “Sally Salt,” “The Devil's Daughter,” etc. 


Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz 


YEAR ago I was a honeymoon god- 
dess; six months ago I was your 
adorable married sweetheart; to- 
day, well, to-day, I hardly know 

just what I am.” 

But these words were not uttered sigh- 
ingly and with their proper accompaniment 
of tears; they were flung down tempestu- 
ously, from the splendid heights of youth 
and vigor and beauty, by Jessica Burton to 
her husband, who lay long and inert and 
apparently unmoved in a lowlounging-chair. 

“You’re my wife,’ he returned, .“a 
perfectly good, respectable title, nothing 
equivocal about it.” He had a sense of 
humor sufficiently strong to rise above any 
temporary annoyance. 

Then he leaned forward suddenly, caught 
her arm, and ‘pulled her down beside him 
on the chair. 

The Burtons had dined at home and 
alone in their charming apartment in 
Paris, something most unusual for them, 
and now were drinking their coffee in Jessi- 
ca’s small boudoir. Jessica was plainly 
out of temper, and Burton, Henry Lester 
Burton, looked anything but the brilliant 
young American painter that his confréres 
considered him. He had good looks, vital 
enthusiasms, and a great gift, and, so far, 
his career had been a series of successes. 

But a year ago he had fallen suddenly 
and overwhelmingly in love with a beautiful 


and very young American widow, a divor- . 


cée, as she soon confided to him, and had 
followed her over every beaten track of 
travel from London to Cairo until, at last, 


she had capitulated, confessing that she 
had loved him from the first moment she 
saw him. 

It had been Burton’s year, as he exul- 
tantly proclaimed. The critics of two con- 
tinents had been almost unanimous in their 
commendation of his last picture, and an 
American financier with a famous gallery 
had put the final cachet upon it by buying it. 
Collectors were gathering in “Burtons” 
wherever they could, and prices were soaring. 

But, to-night, all these successes of his 
thirty-two years, with all of the unconquered 
territory of achievement which lay before 
him, weighed nothing with him. 

Although he had drawn Jessica down 
beside him and retained his clasp of her 
arm, he still lay back in his chair in a 
depressed, relaxed sort of a way. His face 
looked pale and a little tense, and there 
were tired, blue shadows under his eyes. 

“Can’t help it, Jess.”” He looked up at 


her with a whimsical, deprecating expres- 


sion, which held a touch of appeal. “It’s 
on me—the mood for work, and when chat 
takes me, everything else has got o go. 
I’m awfully sorry, sweetheart, but it’s all 
at that stage yet where it isn’t clear—the 
idea, you know. It’s all sort of nebulous. 
back here,”’ he struck the back of his head 
lightly with his open palm. “I’m still 
in a fog. I see it, now and then, in half- 
glimpses, and then it’s gone. I don’t get 
it yet as a whole; but Lord! it’s going to 
be big.” He was ablaze with enthusiasm 
for the moment. “They always are when 
they come hard like this.” 
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Jessica gave the most imperceptible of 
shrugs, the faintest of weary grimaces; 
then she bent over him and smoothed back 
the hair from his brow. 

“Well, do let it go, for a while, at least,” 
she coaxed, bending nearer him. 

\ “That’s the devil of it,” he said. His 
eyes looked tired again. “It won’t let me.” 

“But why do you bother?” she asked 
wonderingly and impatiently, but the 
wonder was thin, the impatience was vast. 
“With your reputation and your skill, why 
don’t you go ahead and paint any old thing, 
finish up half a dozen of those countless 
studies you’re always making; sell them? 
You know they’ll be snapped right up, and 
then we can live again, have the good times 
we used to have. Oh,” in a flare of petu- 
lant anger, ‘“‘I don’t see why you laugh in 
that horrid, sneering kind of a way! Here 
are these heavenly, golden, September days 
passing, and you are cooped up in that dingy 
studio in that horrid Montmartre, and I’m 
cooped up in this apartment, and the Levins 
are just begging us to go out to Versailles 
for the week-end and then a few days more. 
Oh, Hal, won’t you, won’t you rouse your- 
self to take a little interest in things and go 
out to the Levins’ with me?” 

“Oh, my dear child,” in weary dismay, 
“can’t you go without me?”’ 

“No, I can’t. You're a big, new celeb- 
rity.” The pride of possession was in her 
voice. “People are wild to meet you, and 
how does it look for me to be going about 
among my American friends alone, so soon 
after we are married?”’ 

“But I can’t possibly go to the Levins’ 
this week,’’ he exclaimed. 

“Why not?” disappointedly. 

“T’ve just engaged a new model, and, by 
the way, Jessica,” lifting himself on one 
elbow and showing some interest at last, 
“she’s a most unusual one. She came to 
me swathed in thick veils—couldn’t get 
a sight of a single feature through them. 
How she saw enough to stumble about, I 
can’t imagine. She brought me a note 
from Washburn, recommending her highly; 
he explained that she always posed in a 
mask. Of course that’s been done before, 
but I never happened to run across it in my 
experience.” 

“But why should she?”’ 

“Don’t know, I’m sure. Maybe she’s 
some great lady, a duchess or a marquise.” 
He laughed. 
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Jessica’s sapphire-blue eyes grew suddenly 
hard. 

“Ts she French?” 

“French or Russian. She speaks English 
so well that she’s probably a Russian.” 
He reached for a cigarette on the table 
beside him. 

“And young—and pretty?” 
came quickly. 

“Pretty! How can I tell through a 
mask? Her figure is beautiful, and young, 
of course. I'll have another model for the 
head.” 

“Qh, forget her!” she cried, with one of 
her quick, petulant changes, ‘and forget 
your old picture, too, for a while. Before 
you begin it, I want you to design me 
a perfectly bewildering gown for Mrs. 
Osmonde’s Christmas ball.’ 

He pushed the suggestion from him with 
vehemently upraised hands. 

“T couldn’t possibly put my mind on it 
now, anyway,” falling into his humorous, 
half-ironical vein; “‘when I design gowns 
for you, they turn out to be such gorgeous 
affairs that only great artists in dress- 
making can make them up, and then look 
at the cost.” 

“No, don’t look at the cost; look at me.” 

She had sprung up and stood with head 
held high, challenging his admiration, and 
yet, with flushed face and softened eyes, 
beseeching it. 

His glance warmed as he looked at her; 
the cream of her smooth shoulders, the 
warm rose of her cheeks, the pale gold of 
her shining hair, and at her vivid eyes, like 
blue jewels. He drank in her beauty almost 
unbelievingly, as if he found it incredible 
that the world contained anything so 
alluring and enthralling as she. 

“Heavens!” he cried, in a low, breathless 
voice, rising and standing before her. 
“You're the most beautiful woman in the 
world.” 

“Then love me again,” she whispered, 
and threw her arms about kis neck, pulling 
his head down to her and pressing her lips 
to his. 

Involuntarily, he stiffened as if to resist 
her, but she only wound her arms more 
tightly about him, lightly brushing her 
warm, fragrant lips across his. He yielded 
utterly to her then, crushing her in his 
arms, smothering her with kisses. 

“Ah, how can you ignore me and forget 
me, as you have done lately?” She breathed 
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“Do you know,” he said to her, one day, while she, wrapped in a long, dull robe, was resting, 
“what seems to me the strongest call in all the world?™ 


the words, her mouth still against his. 
‘I’m making up for lost time now, ain’t 


I?” His voice was broken, harsh; he kissed 
her again and again. 

“Oh, let me get my breath,” she cried, 
at last. She pushed him resolutely back 
from her and drew in the air in deep inhala- 
tions. Then, with a sudden, nestling move- 
ment, she was in his arms again, her head 
on his shoulder, her lips against his ear. 

“And you will design my gown for the 
Christmas ball?” she murmured rapidly. 
“And you'll let that model wait, and—” 
cooingly, pressing closer to him as if she 
divined his dissent, “you will go to the 
Levins’ with me to-morrow, you will?” 


‘—as long as you love me.” 


“Anything yousay. What’s the difference 
He bent to kiss 
her again, but she drew back. 

“And you don’t mind?” 

“Mind!” The word came in a husky 
whisper, broken by kisses and quickly 
drawn breaths. ‘Anything, everything in 
the world can go to the devil so long as I 
can hold you—and you'll love me.” 

The next day they went to the Levins’; 
and during that week-end Burton’s spirits 
were noticeably high. He was, as Mrs. 
Levin expressed it to her husband, the life 
of the party, and he had to usea tremendous 
amount of tact to evade all the invitations 
showered upon him—a lion so good-looking, 
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well-mannered, and so amenable. It wasa 
struggle against his mood for work. 

An abstemious man, naturally, he drank 
far more than usual and played for far too 
high stakes; in a word, he occupied himself 
feverishly in attempting to put a higher 
gear on Time that the lagging hours might 
whirl more rapidly. 

As for Jessica, she was quite happy to 
be back again in the atmosphere she loved, 
the atmosphere of wealth, continual, if 
trivial, excitement, and unstinted admira- 
tion, the perpetual toll her beauty craved 
and demanded. 
_  Extravagantly admired by all of the men, 

she flirted most constantly and impartially 
with a long, lean, lantern-jawed millionaire 
from America, and a huge, blond, boyish 
Russian duke. 

“This is the sort of men who are worth 
while,’ she told herself. ‘‘ Men who stand 
for something—money or position, or both. 
Not those hand-to-mouth bohemians that 
Hal delights in. Ugh!” 

There was a succession of agreeable future 
events planned there at Versailles, and she 
reflected that, for these occasions, she needed 
some new evening gowns and smart out- 
door clothes, as well as an endless variety of 
those “little things” so irresistible and so 
tiresomely expensive. It annoyed her, 
therefore, to recall that she had already 
exhausted her allowance, and that if Hal 
didn’t sell another picture soon, she had no 
idea how she was going to meet her expenses. 

They were on their way back to Paris, 
speeding down the long, leafy avenue to 
St. Cloud in their taxi, and she was con- 
sidering the situation. She did not doubt 
her power to cajole Hal into doing “what 
was right,” as she phrased it to herself, 
but she had a premonition that it was not 
going to be a particularly easy matter, and 
that it would require all the tact she could 
command. 

She stole a quick glance at him. Heavens! 
How dull and morose he looked, huddled 
down in the corner of the cab, staring out 
of the window. 

She sighed faintly, and then drawing 
nearer to him, caught up his hand and 
pressed her lips upon it, tilting her head a 
little to smile up at him. 

He returned the pressure of her fingers 
and smiled back at her abstractedly, and 
again turned to his contemplation of the 
soft, green shadows without. 


““We’ve had a good time, haven’t we?” 
she whispered sweetly, ‘‘and it’s done us 
both lots of good. What an impression you 
made! Everyone raved about you until 
my head was quite turned. And now,” 
tapping his chest lightly but emphatically, 
‘‘you’re going to be allowed to work entirely 
undisturbed for a long, long time.” 

“T certainly am,” he returned grimly. 

“But Hal, before you really begin on 
your great new idea, there is something 
that needs your immediate attention. 
The bills are piling up awfully and ought to 
be paid.” 

He frowned and 
shrugs. 

“They can go to the devil,” he said, ‘for 
they won’t be paid until I get this picture 
of mine worked out. I don’t know why 
they should be piling up, anyway; we have 
enough of a reserve fund to live on for a 
year, at least.” 

“Live!” she suppressed the exclamation, 
but murmured scornfully to herself, “if 
you call that living.” 

“T know,” she said aloud and diplo- 
matically, “but I—have and will have some 
expenses I forgot to count in.” 

“Well, you’d better be prudent, my dear, 
because I see no way of adding to our income 
for the present. Don’t let the Levins turn 
your head. I’ve no desire to emulate their 
manner of life. We’re not of the idle rich.” 

She made a quick gesture of anger and 
disgust. 

“Oh!” she cried, vexation conquering her 
unwilling and perfunctory diplomacy, “ papa 
never had any bills. He always made it a 
point to settle everything right on the day; 
and if he could do it, I don’t see why you 

can’t. 
“Oh, papa! 

“Oh, you needn’t sneer. I think it’s 
wicked and dishonest, too, to let things 
rum on this way w hen you could paint a 
picture a week, if necessary, and pay things 
off. Why, only the other day that rich 
old Jew connoisseur—what’s his name— 
Jacobson, picked up the fan you painted 
for me and said it would be worth its weight 
in gold before many years. And you could 
do one or two more so easily. Why, the 
old countess “i 

‘Ves, and I could make a good livi ing 
painting candle-shades and menu-cards,” 
interrupted he furiously, “but I’m not 
going to do it—if we starve!” 


gave one of his quick 
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She drew back with an air of wounded 
dignity, and they drove the rest of the way 
in silence, she furtively wiping away an 
occasional tear and he twitching his shoul- 
ders every time she did so. 

But the next day, when he actually settled 
down to work in his studio on a quiet street 
on the hill of the Martyrs, the feverish un- 
rest, the emotional strain, the raw irritabil- 
ity left him. Work steadied and calmed 
him, as it always did. The mere effort to 
express, the dispassionate consideration of 
a hundred and one interesting technicalities 
relaxed the tension of his nerves. He be- 
gan to paint with the passionate zest of 
one whose conception has trembled on the 
verge of expression and who has been with- 
held from it by a dozen baffling, trifling 
circumstances and interruptions. 

And yet, in spite of his present enthusi- 
asm, he knew, and the knowledge stirred 
a dull, strange shame in him, that, in vield- 
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ing to the lure of Jessica and wasting those 
days at the Levins’ instead of following the 
high command of his vision in the wonder- 
ful unseen, he had irrevocably sacrificed 
something of its first freshness and meaning. 

As the days went on and his work grew, 
he found himself, upon the occasions when 
he stopped to rest and smoke a cigarette, 
entering more and more into conversation 
with his model. As he grew used to her 
mask and the air of mystery and remote- 
ness it gave her, he realized that she seemed 
to diffuse an atmosphere at once soothing 
and stimulating, and often, before he knew 
it, he was talking to her of those little, inner, 
intimate ideas and observations that we 
only express to the “‘friends of the soul” 
that we encounter but once or twice in a 
lifetime. 

“Do you know,” he said to her, one day, 
as he sat swinging his legs from a table 
and smoking, while she, wrapped in a long, 


“TI am tired to-night.” she said, presently. ‘I'm not a bit myself. Ive got to go home” 
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dull robe, was resting, ‘‘what seems to me 
the strongest call in all the world?” 

“The world is full of voices,” she an- 
swered, in her low, slow tones, slightly 
muffled by her mask. 

“That’s so,” he said, ‘‘and this one or 
that one gets terribly clamorous at times 
and seems to fill the universe, and yet all 
the time, underneath them all, there’s 
always that one—deep and strong, almost 
commanding—the call of work.” 

“You think, then,” in her careful’ Eng- 
lish, ‘“‘that the strongest need in life is the 
necessity of expression?” 

“Lord! No one knows it better than I.” 
He passed his hand over his brow. “Why, I 
may be having the time of my life, cavorting 
around the stage of this world like a school- 
boy, and it sounds—that call from the 
wings, ‘Time’s up for love and laughter.’ 
And then it begins. Oh, Jerusalem!” he 
groaned; ‘‘all the nice, familiar, every-day 
things that I care about seem ten thousand 
miles away from me. I walk about like a 
man in a dream. The air seems full of 
half-seen shapes and half-heard voices, all 
crying, ‘Paint me; paint me.’ Then all 
those shadowy things begin to resolve them- 
selves into one, and I begin to get my idea, 
vague, fragmentary~ at first, but bigger 
than anything ever began to be in this world 
before.” 

“Yes—I know.” Her words were 
breathed so softly that they seemed but a 
part of the singing of the fire on the hearth. 

“And when the mood’s on,” he cried, 
“that glorious, singing, smiting, conquering 
mood, when you’ve got perfect command 
of your medium, when it’s fluid to your 
thought, when work’s play, it’s so easy. 
Then the gods have nothing on you. But 
that doesn’t last long; it comes hard again, 
and tortures and tears and racks you. And, 
then, there’s that pleasant little hell when 
you see plainly that you have no ability, 
and your idea’s rotten, and your technique 
is rottener, and——”’ 

“That is where we who understand, but 
who have no power of expression, can per- 
haps help and cheer—a little, monsieur,”’ 
she said softly. 

He smoked for a moment in silence, then, 

“Tt’s funny—isn’t it?—that you can 
imagine yourself—I don’t mean that you 
really would do it, but you can imagine your- 
self being unfaithful to your wife, or selling 
out your best friend; but you can’t,” a flush 


showed on his cheek as he remembered 
Jessica and those lost days at the Levins’, 
“you can’t even picture yourself being 
faithless to this thing that’s in you— 
whatever it is—genius is an awfully high- 
sounding, bumptious word.” 

“T understand, monsieur.” 

“T believe you do, really,” he said. ‘* Look 
here,” quickly, “you’re a mysterious crea- 
ture. Maybe you paint yourself and are 
earning money for canvas and paint and 
brushes this way?” 

“No, monsieur. I had a voice; they 
predicted it would be a great voice. I 
lost it from—from shock. Since then | 
give what I have, what you artists are 
pleased to call my beauty, to the service of 
those who—what is it you say?—don’'t 
‘sell out’ their gift.” 

“Too bad,” he said sympathetically. 
“Oh, I say, what a shame! [ hear you 
humming, though, now and then, don’t 
I? It sounds very sweet-’ 

“T croon a little sometimes; my voice is 
gone.” 

There was something in her tone, an un- 
conscious pathos and resignation, the more 
poignant and appealing because of its re- 
pression, which moved Burton deeply, 
but, with his natural sensitiveness of intui- 
tion, he divined that to put this sympathy 
into words would be to her like the flick 
of a whip on the raw, so he merely picked 
up his brushes again and began to work, 
whistling softly as if he had forgotten her 
presence. 

But while he worked in his studio day 
after day in the effort to utilize every mo- 
ment of daylight, Jessica fluttered through 
the hours like a gorgeous butterfly. While 
her American friends lingered in Paris, every 
moment was filled with amusement; and 
upon whatever scene she bestowed her 
gold-and-rose beauty, there also was Mid- 
dleton, his sad, lantern-jawed, sallow face 
and lank, awkward figure Serving as a kind 
of shadow for the radiance of her sunshine. 

The Russian duke, as well as every other 
more tentative and timid admirer, had 
fallen out of the running. Anything that 
they could offer seemed mean and inade- 
quate beside the bestowals of this melan- 
choly monarch of wealth from “the States,” 
who had but to wave his golden wand and 
pleasures, airy.and unsubstantial as the 
fabric of a vision, immediately appeared, 
to please his new queen of youth and 





Hal was at home, lounging, as usual, in his long chair. 


He scarcely turned his head when she 


entered, and she realized that he was in one of his absorbed moods 


beauty; thousands spent like water that 
he might watch the momentary, rose-leaf 
smile on her parted lips or catch the fleeting 
sparkle of delight in her jewel-blue eyes. 

When she saw Burton, usually for a few 
moments just before going to bed, she re- 
counted to him the gay pleasurings of gay 
parties, but she did not mention the many 
occasions when she and Middleton were 
alone together. * 

There was no word on her part of their 
morning rides through the crisp, autumn 
freshness of the Bois when they stopped 
their horses to drink milk fresh from the 
cows at the Pré Catalan, or did she lay 
unnecessary stress upon the fact that he was 
always present when she dined, nearly every 
evening, with one or another of the intimate 
American group. 

And yet, in spite of the movement and 
color and glow of this life which Jessica 
loved, She was aware of a constantly growing 
sense of dissatisfaction. Middleton was 


personally unattractive to her, and she was 


still in love with her husband. A tender 
glance from him and her heart beat faster; 
the touch of his hand had power to stir 
her pulses, and she still thrilled with happi- 
ness at the nearness of his presence. 

“Just think of Hal painting all day in a 
studio when he might be enjoying this,” 
she said, one day, to Middleton, as they 
motored swiftly through the beautiful 
country. 

“Poor devil!” he rejoined indifferently. 
“That’s the only good of money’”—he 
turned and fixed his weary eyes upon her 
“that it leaves you free to be with the most 
beautiful woman in the world. But, then, 
it’s got its disadvantages, too,” he added 
moodily. 

“Disadvantages! 
incredulously. 

He laughed, and then sobered suddenly 


and bent near to her. 
‘“‘What are all the jewels in the Rue de 


Money!” she cried 
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la Paix for, but to be bought for you? 
What’s this world good for, anyway, but to 
amuse you?) Why, when I think that there’s 
an ocean lying out there and my yacht’s 
on it, I wonder every day that I don’t just 
carry you off.”’ 

She was pleased, flattered, and yet faintly 
shocked by the shaken intensity of his 
tones, the fire in his cold eyes. 

“You mustn’t talk like that to me, Fred,” 
she said, drawing back a little, reproof in 
her tones. “I won’t go around with you 
any more if you don’t stop it. Every day 
you get bolder, and now you've just got to 
behave.” 

‘“What’s the difference?” he 
“T’ve got to get out, sooner or later, and 
you might as well let me have the melan- 
choly pleasure of planning life as it would 
be if you were only with me.” 

She still remained withdrawn from him, 
with an expression of wounded reserve on 
her face, but she sighed a little, neverihe- 
less. His words had made their impression. 
The picture he had presented to her of a life 
with him fascinated her imagination, and, 
as time went on, impelled her the more 
constantly to contemplate it. It meant 
the only real existence to her. 

She was daily growing more aware of 
the disappointments of her life with Burton, 
conscious of its irksome restrictions, and 
more and more annoyed by what seemed to 
her the entirely unnecessary anxicty she 
endured because of her ever-increasing 
debts. 

Ah, no! Life with a celebrity like Bur- 
ton was not what she had dreamed—a 
brilliant succession of stunning pictures 
sold immediately and triumphantly. There 
was a factor, even in his meteoric career, 
which she had not taken into account. 
The pictures had first to be painted, and 
this apparently involved incomeless months 
of labor and, worse still, before he even 
began to work, there were perfectly idle, 
futile periods, as far as she could sce, when 
he simply pottered about—the laziest, 
lounging, smoking, talking creature on earth, 

All this discontent she poured into the 
ears of Middleton, who duly sympathized 
and showed his disapproval, even contempt, 
of such business methods, and his indigna- 
tion that she should, be asked not only to 
countenance but to endure these vagaries. 

But there was something that she did not 
tell Middleton, and that was that it was only 


asked. 
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when she was away from Burton that she 
harbored these resentments; when she 
was with him his charm and his attraction 
for her dulled, even annihilated them, and 
she only knew that she loved him. 

Events culminated one evening, after 
Jessica had been dining alone with Middle- 
ton at L’Abbaye. 

It was during the Christmas and New 
Year festivities, and there were many 
beautiful women present, women of all 
nationalities, but none so lovely as Jessica. 
The ivory room, with its gilded mirrors and 
rose-pink seats, seemed a fitting background 
for her radiant youth. 

For the hundredth time, Middleton was 
urging her to accept his Christmas offering, 
an ornament of splendid, blue-white dia- 
monds, and she, turning it in her iingers, 
watching the flash and stream of their 
dazzling light, had at last consented. 

Then, as they sat gazing at the Spanish 
and Russian dancing girls pointing their 
toes toward the ceiling, somebody near 
them, evidently a professional singer, had 
begun to sing, half under her breath, a 
tender, wistful little song, and Middleton 
had clasped Jessica’s hand and pressed it 
passionately. She had shivered at the 
contact of his harsh, froglike fingers, a wave 
of repulsion almost choking her. 

“I’m tired to-night,” she said, presenily. 
“T’m not a bit myself. Ive got to go 
home,”’ rising. 

She hardly spoke on the drive homeward. 
It had become clear to her now that it was 
no longer possible to continue to live with 
Hal on the present basis. After expericn- 
cing the power of money as Middleton used 
it, after all these glimpses he had given 
her of a life of unlimited means, she realized 
that she could not go on in the narrow, cir- 
cumscribed state to which it had pleased 
Hal to condemn her. 

But her whole heart, her youth, rebelled 
against those nearer and dearer relations 
with Middleton, upon which she now 
understood the whole force of his slow and 
powerful will was bent—legal, and therefore 
perfectly proper, relations, be it said; but, 
as she reflected while mounting the stairs 
to her apartment, one could, in time, over- 
come even a physical repulsion when mil- 
lions were in question. But never, she 
passionately assured herself, hand gripping 
hand, her teeth biting into her lower lip, 
never while there was a chance that she 
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could influence Hal to “‘do what was right.”’ 
In spite of his obstinacy she had succeeded 
once, in that matter of the Levins, and she 
told herself that she could do so again. 
What was she-a woman for, if she could 
not sway the man she loved? 

When she was at last in her apartment, 
she was conscious of a feeling of intense 
relief. Hal was at home, lounging, as usual, 
in his long chair. He scarcely turned his 
head when she entered, and she realized, 
from the preoccupied expression on his 
face and the fact that his cigarette was 
burning to a cone of ashes in his fingers, 
that he was in one of his absorbed moods. 

Stopping a moment behind his chair to 
make sure that Middleton’s diamonds were 
well concealed, she bent down and kissed his 
forehead. The folds of her perfumed 
silk-and-chiffon-and-fur wrap fell about 
him. 

“Ts that you, Jessica?” he said, turning 
his head. ‘‘A littler earlier than usual, 
aren’t you?” 

“Ves. I—I—got lonely without you, 
Hal.” 

He appeared neither amused nor surprised 
at this, as he might have done had he been 
more alert. 

‘Did you?” he asked listlessly. 

“T’m going to get these things off, and 
then I’ll come back to you and tell you what 
I’ve been doing all evening.” 

But a moment or two later, as she was 
stepping out of an elaborate evening gown, 
still unpaid for, she heard him winding the 
clock. She listened a moment almost 
unbelievingly, a frown deepening between 
her eyes, and then without even waiting to 
catch up a negligee, she ran out into the 
other room. 

‘Why, Hal,” she cried, catching him by 
the arms and looking up into his face, “TI 
thought we were just beginning the evening, 
and here you are winding up the clock as 
if you were going to bed.” 

“I’m tired,” he said; “I’ve been trying 
to study out something for two or three 
days.” 

_ “What is it?” she asked, suppressed 
impatience and unsuppressed resignation 
in her tone. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t understand. It’s 
technical; but I believe that certain effects 
that I’ve been trying to get in the picture 
can be secured by simpler means, and I’m 
Just beginning to get an inkling of how it 


I was talking with my model 


’ 


can be done. 
to-day about it, and she gave me an idea—’ 

“Your model? That woman who wears 
a mask? What on earth would she know 
about such things?”’ 

He looked at her as if surprised. 

“A lot,” he said briefly. 

She returned his look disdainfully. 

‘And you prefer to spend the evening 
studying over something about your work 
rather than give a little of your time and 
thought to your wife,” she cried angrily. 

“Oh, Jessica”— he looked at _ her 
with a sort of worried apprehension—“ do 
be a little patient with me. You don’t 
know how it is when these things get you; 
you’ve just got to finish thinking them out. 
Darling,” throwing an arm about her and 
looking down at her coaxingly, “I know it’s 
awfully hard for you to have to live with a 
crank of a painter, but if you'll just be a 
little patient——”’ 

“T have been patient; I have,’ she said 
vehemently, ‘‘this whole fall, and I tell you 
that, unless there is a change of some sort 
—why, things will come to a finish with you 
and me. I’ve stood it just as long as I’m 
going to. I divorced my first husband 
because he was a drunkard and couldn’t 


support me, and a woman who has the cour- 
age to free herself once isn’t afraid to try 


” 


it again. If you want to keep me—— 

‘“‘What are you saying?” he cried, step- 
ping back and looking at her in horrified 
astonishment. “Free yourself! From 
me? Jessica, what are you thinking of? 
You knew when you married me that I 
had my work; you knew what it meant to 
me. Oh, it’s just that you don’t under- 
stand, sweetheart,” he tried to draw her 
into his arms again, in spite of her resistance. 
“Jessica, why do I want to paint the big 
things, the real things? For you. Since 
I’ve loved you, since you’ve been mine— 
why, I’ve felt that there was nothing I 
couldn’t do. Every brush-stroke has been 
put in for you. Don’t you know, haven’t 
you learned, Jessica,” with a little wavering 
smile, ‘‘that it’s we men who are the senti- 
mentalists at heart? I know well enough 
what I can do and what I will do, but I’ve 
got to have the incentive. I'll have fame 
and money, but I don’t give a damn for 
them myself. We know—we men who 
can do things, that “The long bazaar will 
praise,’ but what do we care about that; 
it’s the woman that we want to crown with 
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our achievements, and then fall at her feet 
and bury our tired heads in her lap and 
say, ‘But thou, heart of my heart; have I 
done well?’” 

Nothing had ever moved her like the 
broken pleading of his voice, the tears that, 
for the first time, she saw in his eyes. But 
underneath all her emotion, her longing to 
respond to him, her purpose still lay cold 
and obdurate. 

“Oh, Hal,’”’ she said wearily, “that all 
sounds very fine, but if the only way you 
know how to love me is to spend all of your 
time mooning over some picture you're 
painting—why, I guess I don’t care for that 
kind of love. I’ve said it once and I say it 
again, that if you want to keep me, things 
have got to be different, and you can also 
make your arrangements to live in a differ- 
ent way. You assumed the obligations of 
a married man of your own free will. I 
didn’t ask you to marry me, and you knew 
perfectly well when you did so that I wasn’t 
the sort of a woman who could live on 
nothing.” : 

“T never asked you to. We have plenty 
to live on. But I am a painter and not a 
millionaire, and, let me remind you, you 
knew that when you married me. Dear- 
est,” again holding out his arms to her, “‘be 
patient with me; love me; sympathize 
with me and my work a little, just for a 
few years, and you shall have all the things 
you long for.” 

Her feeling overcame her purpose. She 
was in his arms, her head upon his shoulder. 

‘‘T do love you, Hal, I do,” she murmured, 
“and we mustn't quarrel; we mustn’t.” 

She had never looked lovelier, with her 
eyes full of tears, her mouth drooping a little 
like that of a grieved and disappointed child. 

“Oh,” throwing her arms about him, 
“Hal, Hal, you haven’t kissed me, really 
kissed me for—I don’t know when! For 
two weeks I’ve cried myself to sleep, night 
after night—alone.” 

He drew her closer in his arms with an 
inarticulate murmur. 

“I should only disturb you, keep you 
awake,” he said. ‘I’m restless at night 
always when I’m studying out an idea. 
Lord, Jessica! You’ve no idea how it 
gets you. 

She only pressed closer to him. Some 
faint, enchanting perfume on her hair was 
wafted to him as she laid her head against 
his cheek. 
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“Love me, Hal!” she breathed. ‘Oh, 
forget your old picture and—love me!” 

She threw back her head and looked at 
him through her half-closed eyes and then 
pressed her lips to his. At his answering 
ardor, a great wave of elation surged over 
her and seemed to bear her up, up to its 
very crest. She had won again, won as she 
always must, as she always meant to. 

“And you will drop this old picture that 
bothers you so, and finish up a lot of things 
and sell them and then rest, so that we can 
have good times together again?”’ 

“Ves, yes,” he was about to murmur, 
seeking her lips again, ‘anything you ask,” 
when suddenly there flashed upon him a 
vision of the little masked model in his 
studio who gave all she had, her beauty, 
but only to the service of the men who didn’t 

“sell out” their gift. 

He started, shiv ered all through his 
frame and drew back, then he caught Jes- 
sica by the arms and pushed her back from 
him with a resolute, new strength. 

““By God, Jessica, you’ve got to leave me 
alone! You spoiled my work for me 
before, for weeks, and you sha’n’t again— 
you sha’n’t seduce me from everything I’ve 
believed in and worked for. I mean it 
now,” as she ran toward him; “keep away 
from me.” 

She looked at him with sparkling rage; 
she drew in her breath in great gasps. 

““You—you—oh!”’ her voice failed her. 
She flung herself into her room and slammed 
and locked the door behind her. 

The next morning, when Burton stole 
quietly out of the apartment, her door was 
still tightly closed, and. yet, when he had 
reached the street, acting upon some in- 
voluntary impulse, he had turned and 
glanced upward to get the impression of 
Jessica’s pale face gazing after him through 
the parted curtains at the window. It was 
so quickly withdrawn that he could not 
be sure that it was she, but the impression, 
vaguely uncomfortable and disturbing, re- 
mained with him until he reached his studio. 

His nerves seemed curiously unstrung, 
and he took up his brushes listlessly and 
began to paint without enthusiasm, but 
gradually the strangely soothing, restful, 
and yet stimulating atmosphere which his 
oddly impersonal model seemed always to 
diffuse, wrought its effect, and he settled 
down to his work with his customary zest 
and absorption. 
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He picked up his brushes. ‘And for a woman who has seen as much of the world and as much of the artists 
life here in Paris as you have!“ ‘Thank God it has never touched me! 
I haven't understood it or liked it,” she panted 
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canvas before him was almost 
finished. At first, one gazing at it was 
conscious only of shadow, cool and dim, 
suggestive of the depths of some dryad- 
haunted forest. It seemed to convey the 
impression rather than the form of great, 
primeval trees, of the blue-green gloom of 
leaves too dense to be penetrated by the 
sun-flood above; and, still more vaguely 
defined, apprehended more than actually 
seen—the beholder felt—was the nude figure 
of a woman, a dream of form, emerging 
from the shadow, from the forest depths, 
half a part of it and yet eternally separating 
from it, yearning, moving, involuntarily 
toward her ultimate destiny—the spaces 
of clear light, infinite and remote, beyond 
the woodland depths. 

Burton had been working an hour or two 
in silence, when suddenly there was a 
sound of hurrying and unaccustomed foot- 
steps upon the stairs and, without the 
warning 6f a knock, the door was flung open 
and- Jessica stood on the threshold. 

Burton turned hastily from his easel. 

‘* Jessica!” he cried, starting forward and 
frowning heavily at the interruption. “For 
heaven’s sake shut that door!” 

He strode past her and closed it himself. 

But she stood gazing transfixed at the 
model, who remained without sharing her 
pose for the moment. 

“Oh!” Jessica found her voice at last 
in that horrified, explosive exclamation. 
“Oh!” again, and came forward a step or 
two, tottering a little as she advanced. She 
caught at a chair for support; her face was 
as white as chalk; her eyes were dilated. 
“Oh, this is too horrible!’”’ She still fixed 
her shuddering gaze on the model, who 
quietly, and without words, had caught up 
her long robe, wrapped herself in it, and 
was even now slipping behind a large screen. 

“What is too horrible?”’ asked Burton, 
really bewildered. “Jessica, are you ill?” 

“Til! No!” violently. “I’m worse than 
ill. You never told me, you never explained 
to me that you were painting—a naked 
woman. I—I—had a sort of an idea that 
she was draped. And to think that you 
are here alone with her—all day—tike this 
—oh!’’ She threw her hands over her face. 
“Tt makes me ashamed just to think of 
such a thing. And to have seen it! Oh, 
I shall never get over it!” 

“What in God’s name are you talking 
about?” he cried. “You knew I painted 


The 


from the nude; you’ve seen nude pictures 
I’ve done.” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” she moaned, “but it’s 
one thing to know it and another thing to 
come on it suddenly—to see her—to realize 
how shameless it all is—to see how shame- 
less a woman can be——”’ 

“What damned rot!” He picked up his 
brushes. ‘‘And for a woman who has seen 
as much of the world and as much of the 
artists’ life here in Paris as you have!”’ 

“Thank God, it has never touched me! 


. I haven’t understood it or liked it,’ she 


panted. 

“You certainly have not,” hereturned 
bitterly; ‘‘neither the life nor its aspira- 
tions and its ideals.” 

“And I don’t want to. Hal, it’s all 
over between us. I’m not a fool. I know 
men and the world. Why do you suppose I 
came here this morning? Because I’ve at 
last faced what I’ve known for a long time, © 
but wouldn’t acknowledge to myselfi— 
that it’s a case of another woman. Oh, I 
thought it all out last night. That is why 
you’ve been so worried and absorbed, why 
you’ve spent every minute of daylight in 
this dingy studio, why you’re off in a dream 
all evening, because—because of—your 
masked model.” 

Her excitement had grown as she spoke, 
she literally hissed out the last words, spat 
them from her, and then, as if driven 
forward by a storm of rage, she suddenly 
sprang across the room, threw aside the 
screen, and snatched the mask from the 
model’s face. 

The woman made no effort to protect 
herself, merely stood—an unresisting and 
patient figure in her long, brown cloak. 
At first she had lifted her arms as if to shield 
her face, and then slowly dropped them. 

Jessica fell back, crouched, and retreated 
step by step, as if from some object of fear. 

“Oh, how dreadful, how horrible!” she 
Ww himpered, her hands pressed to her cheeks 
as if she, too, felt the sting of acid destroy- 
ing forever ‘the beauty she worshiped. 

But the model stood there, her face up- 
turned to the light, only the eyes lifting it 
above its horror with their unwavering 
steadfastness. 

“‘ Monsieur,” she said, ‘“‘I was mistaken 
for some one else as I left the opera 
house——” 

But Burton scarcely heard her. He had 
not shrunk from her, but was leaning toward 
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her looking into her eyes with parted 
g I 


lips. 

He felt as if he had, at last, gazed into 
his own soul, which held the dream of form, 
of ideal beauty, doomed forever to a marred 
and mutilated expression, but, as he now 
realized for the first time, forever redeemed, 
forever glorified, by his unwavering aspira- 
tion. For a moment he stood so, look- 
ing deep into her eyes, and then the 
model passed into another room, softly 
closing the door between it and_ the 
studio. 

Jessica sat still, her face buried in her 
hands, occasionally shuddering and drawing 
a long, deep, sobbing breath. 

Burton did not notice her; he had seated 
himself on the edge of the table and with 
folded arms and compressed lips was staring 
at the floor. 

Presently Jessica lifted her head and 
listened. ‘There was the sound of the outer 
door in the room next the studio closing, 
and then the further sound of a woman’s 
footsteps hastening down the stairs. 

“Oh!” Jessica rose to her feet; the ex- 
clamation was one of profound relief. She 
threw out her hands as if casting some- 
thing from her. ‘‘ Thank heaven, she has 
gone!’’ She came nearer and touched Bur- 
ton on the arm; her face was white and 
strained. . 

“Hal,” she said tremulously, “I see—I 
was wrong—it would have been impossible.” 
She shuddered slightly again, then paused 
and waited, but he gave no sign that he 
even heard her. 

“Hal,” after a minute or two, raising her 
voice with that touch of petulance and 
impatience natural to her, “I- -I’m sorry 
about making a mistake, but anyhow,” her 
face growing hard again, “even if it isn’t a 
woman that takes your time and thought 
away from me, it’s your work, and that’s 
almost as bad, unless you can make money, 
and you can, Hal, if you o nly would. Why, 
Fred Middleton says—— : 

“Fred Middleton!’ he turned on her 
quickly. ‘That long-faced millionaire who 
is with you so much? What does he know 
about my private affairs; how much or 
how little I can make? Have matters 
gone so far between you that you’ve made 


you 


him a confidant of things that. concern 
nobody but you and me?” 

She drew back a little, frightened at the 
blaze in his eyes. 

“He, at least, shows some sympathy and 
consideration for me,” she whimpered. 

“And love?” he asked sneeringly, his 
threatening, angry face close to hers. 

“You know I’m not the kind of a woman 
to allow that,” she returned, with spirit, 
“but even if I don’t let him tell me so, I 
know that he cares for me, and that’s more 
than I can say about you. And, oh,” with 
a sigh of passionate regret, “he’s got every- 
thing in the world that’s worth having! 
All the things that we could have if you'd 
only work to some purpose and with the 
idea of getting on in the world.” 

He picked up a big tube of paint and 
threw it across the room. 

“Well, I won't,” he said harshly. ** Never. 
So that’s settled. You needn't look at me 
that way; it don’t make the least impres- 
sion on me. Last night, when you-were 
talking about it having come to a finish 
between us, I didn’t believe you, couldn’t 
even take in what you were talking about. 
I thought it was just one of your childish 
tantrums, but I see what it all means 
now—it’s Middleton.” 

He took two or three turns up a! 
the room. 

Good Lord!” he cried explosively, “if 
he’s your destiny, go to him. I sha’n’t 
stand in your way, but you can understand, 
now and forever, that my destiny lies in my 
work, right here—in- this—litth 
studio. 

‘*But before we split for good, 
I’m going to tell you the plain truth. 
model with her scarred face that 
shuddered and shivered over has something 
never had—she’s got a soul. And, 
sooner or later, you’re going to wake up to 
the fact that your beauty isn’t the power 
you think it. Why, you might try every 
wile in your repertory on me now, but you 

simply—couldn’t—ever tempt me again. 
Middleton—poor devil—will tell you the 
same thing some day, and mean it, too. 
That’s the fate of the woman who don’t 
understand, ‘the woman who never can 
know and never can understand!” 
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FROM MESERVE CoLLEU TIL) 


General Pickett 


He was shot through the shoulder at Gaines’ Mill, June 
27, 1862. and was unable to rejoin his troops until after the 
battle of Antietam, or Sharpsburg, late in September 


(Above) ** Never again to hear the guns of the world’s 
warfare ™ 


Epiror’s Notre—In this instalment, we are car- 
ried to the high point of the Confederacy’s hopes. 
The ebb, as the author states, set in the moment 
the fatal bullet from the gun of a North Carolina 
private laid the great leader, “‘ Stonewall” Jackson, 
low. The victory at Chancellorsville was indeed a 
sorry one for those who upheld the Southern cause. 


N the early summer of 1862, great 
anxiety was felt for the safety of 
Richmond, the fortifications of which 
were very weak. General McClel- 

lan, with the Army of the Potomac, was 
threatening it from the north side of the 
Chickahominy. Two Federal gunboats had 
come up the James as far as Drewry’s Bluff, 
and, though they had been repulsed, there 
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CThe © Wartime 


General 
Si yf CMhrs General 


FROM AN OLD PRINT 


The end of the Seven Days’ Battle, 


The harassed Army of the Potomac, in its change of base from the 
savage blow at the pursuing Army of Northern Virginia. A hasty 
repulsed with a loss of six thousand men. This ended Lee's 

toward which the Confederate 


was wide-spread apprehension for the fate 
of our capital. Congress, then in session, 
was discussing the propriety of its evacua- 
tion. The measure of success attained at 
Williamsburg and Seven Pines had pre- 
vented McClellan’s immediate approach 
to Richmond and had relieved the tension 
to some extent. But peril still hovered 
near, and the glittering uniforms and bril- 
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George O. Pickett 


Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862 


Chickahominy to the James, turned here for the last time to strike a 
attack by “ Stonewall” Jackson upset Lee's plans, and he was 
cffensive operations to drive the inveder from Richmond. 

forces withdrew in a few days 


liant costumes of the guests gathered at 
the receptions in the presidential mansion 
presented a gaiety of appearance that was 
far from indicating the feelings of their 
wearers. The calm face and dignified 
bearing of our President, as he received his 
Inends, hid an anxious heart, while Mrs. 
Davis, with the gracious tact and sparkling 
wit that characterized her in the days of 


her social reign in Washington, 

laid aside anxiety and gave 

herself up to the entertain- 
ment of her guests. 

For months, ‘On to Rich- 
mond” had been the war-cry 
of the Federals, and the bat- 
tle of Gaines’ Mill, fought 

June 27, 1862, was the 
turning-point of the Seven 
Days’ Battle around our 
capital. No event of the 
memorable campaign 
which had followed that 
slogan was more im- 
portant in its results 
than this desperate con- 
flict. Winning it, Gen- 
eral McClellan could proceed in 
dignified leisure to the capture 
of Richmond, going down in 
history as one who had put 
an. end to what threatened 
to be a long and bloody war 
and had saved his country. 
Losing it, there were 

left for him only dis- 
appointed hopes 

and thwarted am- 

bition, and, for 

the nation, 

years of 

terrible 

con- 

flict. 


General 
Longstreet 


Gen- 

eral 

““Teba 
Stuart 


This daring leader 

of the Confederate 

cavalry rode unscathed 

through the war until struck 

by the bullet that ended his 

The days, at Yellow Tavern, May 


Army of i Se 

the Po- tomac, in the retreat, 
had burned and destroyed everything that 
could not be carried away until Watts’ 
Farm, known also as Gaines’ Mill and 
Cold Harbor, had been reached, where 
was fought the greatest battle of the war 
up to that time. 





The Wartime Story of General Pickett 


That great scene painter, Nature, had 
never arranged a more picturesque setting 
for a battle than that of Gaines’ Mill. The 
battle-field was an undulating plain, grace- 
fully rising into gentle swells, and crowned 
by a dense growth of trees. It terminated 
in a tall cliff. Directly in front of the cliff, 
and separated from it by a deep gorge, was a 
low, level field partly covered by a heavy 
crop of oats which, together with a natural 
growth of broom-sedge, afforded conceal- 
ment to McClellan’s sharpshooters and 
line skirmishers. The cliff was defended 
by three tiers of field-artillery with a heavy 
- infantry support. 

Pickett’s brigade moved from its canton- 
ments on the Williamsburg road, and by 
daybreak of the 26th was marching along 
the Mechanicsville turnpike, leading north 
of Richmond. In the evening, it crossed 
the Chickahominy and bivouacked in the 
road in front of Mechanicsville, where my 
Soldier wrote me a letter from which is 
quoted this passage: ~ 


All last night the spirit of my dear mother seemed 
to hover over me. When she was living, and I 
used to feel in that way, I always, as sure as fate, 
received from her a letter written at the very time 
that I had the sensation of her presence. I wonder 
if, up there, she is watching over me, trying to send 
me some message—some warning. I wish I knew. 


GENERAL PICKETT IS WOUNDED 


On the morning of the 27th, Pickett’s 
brigade was ordered to the front and formed 
in line of battle under the brow of the hill. 
Near the noon hour, the contest in all its 
fury was on. The roar of one hundred and 
twenty guns shook the hills. Both armies 
were lost to sight in the dense smoke. Such 
great changes in the munitions of warfare 
have since taken place, that no battle-field 
can ever again equal those of other days in 
awful fascination and appalling majesty. 

Through the battle-clouds, A. P. Hill’s 
division charged again and again with what 
a Northern historian has called ‘‘a disregard 
of death never surpassed.” Near sunset, 
General Lee sent word to General Leng- 
street that all other efforts had failed, and 
unless he could do something the day was 
lost, whereupon Pickett and Anderson were 
ordered to assault. They did so immedi- 
ately, with telling effect, but as my Soldier 
led his men up the cliff, he was shot from 
his horse and his shoulder pierced by a 
Minie ball. 


For some weeks, General Pickett was on 
furlough at his home in Richmond, and in 
July I was permitted to make my first call. 
Thad just taken my seat beside my wounded 
Soldier when President Davis was an- 
nounced, and, to my inexpressible vexation, 
I saw the precious minutes slip away while 
he occupied my chair and I sat in a corner 
with Mrs. Burwell, my Soldier’s only sister. 

Mr. Davis pressed the wounded man’s left 
hand, laying it gently down on the arm of 
the chair to avoid jarring him, and took a 
seat by him. 

“How soon will you be able to go back?” 
he asked. ‘‘ We need you in the field.” 

“T should like to go to-morrow,” replied 
my Soldier; at which the President shook 
his head. He gave the general a brief 
accounting of the fighting after the battle 
of Gaines’ Mill, praising my Soldier’s 
brother, Major Charles Pickett, who had 
been wounded at Frayser’s Farm, carrying 
the flag on foot after his horse had been 
shot. I remember how the President’s 
eyes flashed when he said: 

“T am too much of a soldier to keep out 
of it, this way. I want to be in the fray. 
I would much have preferred fighting in the 
field to warring in the council chambers. 
I had gone out to consult with the generals 
when the artillery duel between Jackson 
and Franklin began. I barely missed being 
accidentally shot, and they carried me off 
by force.” 

Then they talked of the time that they 
fought together under the old flag in Mexico, 
when Mr. Davis had received his commis- 
sion as colonel, a title of which he was 
prouder than of any other that had ever 
been bestowed upon him. 


A VISIT FROM “STONEWALL” JACKSON 


On my next visit to my wounded Soldier, 
I was reading to him from Moore’s “ Melo- 
dies,” his sister sitting near, when General 
“Stonewall” Jackson was announced. The 
sister and I arose to withdraw, but the two 
generals urged us to remain. I had very 
much wanted to see our “Stonewall,” 
having known of him since my childhood 
through my uncle, Colonel J. J. Phillips, 
who had been under him as a cadet at the 
Virginia Military Institute, and was aft- 
erward associated with him as professor 
in the same institution. Later, I had 
heard my Soldier talk of him as the man of 
the war, the greatest military character 
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Jeffer- 
son Davis, 
President of 
the Confeder- 
ate States of 
America 


Jackson?” 
had been 
answered 
from many 
a hard- 
fought bat- 
tle- field. 
The quiet, 
grave, retir- 
ing teacher 
of military 
tactics had 
become 
the chain 
lightning of 
the Army 
of Northern 
Virginia. 


General Whiting, of Jackson’s command, _ litely curt- 
had lost his way coming into the battle of _ sied and re- 
Gaines’ Mill and, not knowing where to _ plied: 
find his commander, had reported to Gen- 
eral Longstreet, who put his brigade a Marse Gen'ul 
little in the rear of Pickett’s men; so that Jackson, but 
the two brigades together made the assault dese yer drams 
which broke the Federal lines. Discussing ain’t got noim- 
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developed in that over the death of gallant officers and so 

fierytime. Even many brave men. Jackson replied: 

thus early, the “General Pickett, we are fighting to save 
world had be- the country, not the army. I fight to win, 

gun toknow no matter how many are killed.” 

him for It was true—he fought to win, more 
what he_ regardless of his own life than of the lives 
was. The of his men. To save the country he was 
question willing to face death at any moment. 


asked While they were talking, Julie, the maid, 
in ’61: brought in mint juleps. Jackson, who was 
“Who is a teetotaler, declined, saying: 

this T. J. “T never touch strong drink. I like it 


too well to 
fool with 
it, and no 
man’ s 
strength is 
Strong? 
p enough to 
Oa te Fetal % enable him 
to touch the 
stuff with 
impunity.” 

P 0.07 
Julie, re- 
covering 
from her as- 
tonishment 
enough to 
speak, 
po- 
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Residence of the President, Richmond 


During the dark days of the Confederacy. this house was 
the scene of many a brave display of glittering uniforms 
and brilliant costumes, which often did not in- 
dicate the feeling: of the wearers 


“-Scuse me, 


the charge, my Soldier, who always de- punitiesin’em, Mrs. Davis—a woman of gra- 
plored the loss of life, expressed his grief suh. No, suh; cious tact and sparkling wit 
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Braxton done en’ mek ’em out’n we-all’s 
ve’y best ole London Dock brandy, out’n 
one er we-all’s cobweb bottles.”’ 

“Stonewall” took the joke in good part, 
and shortly after the little byplay, a pet 
dog belonging to my Soldier’s sister came 
into the room and going over to General 
Jackson laid its head on his knee and looked 
up into his face. The general pushed back 
its ears and patted its head. By way of 
thanking him I said timidly, 

“T see you love dogs, General.”’ 

“Does a man ever love dogs, miss?” he 
asked, so seriously that it frightened me; 
but I would not surrender even to ‘ Stone- 
wall” Jackson, and replied, 

“Dogs love you, at any rate, General.” 


THE CREED OF A SOLDIER 

The old war-horse seldom allowed his 
emotions or sentiments to get the better of 
him. He had only one word in his creed, 
and that was—duty. Though my Soldier’s 
wound was serious and he was suffering 
intensely, General Jackson did not once 
express sympathy. He only deplored his 
absence from his command when he was 
needed. 

After he had gone General Pickett said, 

“T believe that General Jackson classes 
all who are weak or starving as lacking in 
patriotism, and I suppose he thinks I am 
unpatriotic to have been wounded.” 

Perhaps no one but “Stonewall” Jackson 
could have lived up to the stern Puritanism 
of Lee’s great lieutenant, which made him 
sc indifferent to external things—even more 
rigidly uncompromising for himself than 
for others. The spirit which had held 
Lieutenant Jackson, of the United States 
army, to his guns in Mexico after all his 
men had been killed or driven away, win- 
ning for him two promotions in one day, 
was shown in the Confederate “Stonewall’s”’ 
famous requisition, “Send me twenty thou- 
sand men and no orders.”’ 

It was said in the army that General 
Jackson was afraid of nothing but his own 
soldiers. Riding his chestnut sorrel, his 
tall, powerful form bent forward, his long, 
solemn face, with high cheek-bones half 
lost in heavy reddish-brown beard, his 
gray eyes cast downward, when he unex- 
pectedly came upon his men the first sound 
of their cheering would cause him to 
straighten back, hold his shoulders erect, 
doff his old fatigue-cap from his receding 
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forehead, put spurs to his horse, and dash 
off at full speed. 

Soon after this meeting with our “Stone- 
wall,”’ I returned to school. In a letter 
received from my Soldier while still unable 
for service, he wrote of one of his comrades 
in the old army: 


The news came this morning of the death of 
Kearny, one of the most brilliant generals of the 
Federal army, a man whose fame as a soldier is 
world-wide. I knew him first in Mexico, where he 
lost an arm at the siege of Mexico City. In Algeria 
he won the cross of the Legion of Honor. He fought 
with the French in the battles of Magenta and Sol- 
ferino and received also from Napoleon Third the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor. I wish we had 
taken him prisoner instead of shooting him. I hate 
to have such a man as Kearny killed. Marse 
Robert, who was his old friend, sent his body to 
Pope under a flag of truce. I am glad he did that— 
poor old Kearny! 


Late in September, my Soldier reported 
for duty with his empty sleeve dangling, for 
it was still two months before he was able 
to draw the sleeve over his wounded arm, 
and was placed temporarily in command of 
a division. The battle of Antietam had 
been fought a few days before and of it 
he wrote: 

The seventeenth following is recorded in letters 
of blood for both armies, and in its wake came Lin- 
coln’s great political victory, proving the might of 
the pen, in his Emancipation Proclamation—win- 
ning with it the greatest victory yet for the North. 


On the 11th of October, his letter says: 


To-day I was officially promoted to the rank of 
major-general and permanently placed in command 
of a division. My dear old brigade; which I love 
and which was with me in the battles of Williams- 
burg, Seven Pines, and Gaines’ Mill, was assigned 
to General Garnett and there comes, somehow, in 
spite of everything, a little “kind of curious” 
feeling within when I hear it called ‘“Garnett’s 
brigade,” even though he has been in command of 
it almost ever since I was wounded, and has won 
for it distinction and from it love and respect. 


Commenting upon General Jackson he 
says, ~ 

I only pray that God may spare him to us to see 
us through. If General Lee had the resources of 
the North he would soon end the war; but Old Jack 
can do it without resources. 


Sheltered by academic walls, absorbed 
in our own budding ambitions, we girls 
were yet shaken by the thunders of Antietam 
and thrilled with triumphant, though awe- 
some, joy by the lightnings of Fredericks- 
burg that seemed to flash a fiery road to the 
goal of our dreams. 
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“Stonewall” Jackson 






At Fredericksburg, Pickett’s division was on the 
field of battle for the first time, as a division, though 
but one brigade, Kemper’s, was actively engaged. 
At the end of the battle fifty 
of Pickett’s men lay at 
the foot of Ma- 
rye’s 


In the hour of his greatest military 
achievement, he was shot down by 
some of the troops that 
loved him best. His 
death from pneumonia, 
a few days later, was 
an irreparable loss to 
the Confederacy 
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posal, he con- tinued to 
share the discomforts and meager fare 
of his men, who lived 
in tents or rude log 
huts or shelters made 


FROM AN 
OLD PRINT 


The last 


stroke of a 










deat weamvltis of branches of trees. 
Jackson surprising the The rations consisted 
Eleventh Corps of the Army of a little corn and a 
. of the Potomac, at Chan- quarter of a pound of 
: cellorsville, May 2, 1863 bacon. On March 27, 
Making a secret flank march, Jack- 1863, he wrote to the 
son flung himself unexpectedly Secretary of War: 
upon the right wing of the Federal ‘ 
os. and fave Dae How- The troops of my army 
art's troepe Beck in commneien have for some time been 
confined to reduced ra- 
; Heights, never again to — — —— 2 
4 hear the g directed to send a daily 
; orld’s . of the detail to gather sassafras 
World's warfare. . buds, wild onions, garlic, 
bE rhe winter which lamb’s quarter, and poke 




















followed was unusually 
rough, cold, and 
stormy. It was spent 
by General Lee on the 
Old Mine road _be- 
tween Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsville. 
Though a number of 


FROM 


General Ambrose P. Hill, C. S. A. 
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One of Lee's ablest officers 


sprouts, and the supply ob- 
tained is very small. The 
men are cheerful, and I re- 
ceive very few complaints. 


General Jackson 
camped down on the 
river road, refusing the 
hospitality of Moss 












Federal gunboat on the 
James River 








These vessels were a 

constant terror to 

the inhabitants of 
Richmond 








Neck, the 
home of 
some of 
his good 
friends, and 
living in a 
tent until 
the con- 
dition of his 
health led 
his medical 
director, 
Doctor Ma- 
guire, to in- 
sist upon his going into 
shelter, when he had his 
cot moved into an office- 
building. During the 
winter he was engaged 
in recruiting his corps 
to its full strength, 
and in filling the 
waking hours of the 
War Department at 
Richmond with con- 
fusion and dismay 
and its sleeping mo- 
ments with night- 
mares. When “‘Stone- 
wall” did not secure 
for his men what they 
needed, it was not for 
lack of persistent effort. 
Among his visitors were 
some officers of the English 
army, who were very desirous of 
seeing the hero of the Shenan- 
doah. Colonel Leslie, then in the 
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FROM MESERVE COLLECTION 


General Robert E. Lee 


Center) A guardian of 
the Southern capital 


Interior of one of 
the many forts on 
the banks of the 


James 


House of 
Commons, 
spent some 
days in the 
camp, and 
upon leav- 
ing said to 
the staff, 
“Jackson is 
the best in- 
formed man 
I have met 
in America, 
and as per- 
fect a gen- 


tleman as I have ever 


Mr. Lawley, of the 
London Times, tried 
to interview him on 
the subject of him- 
self and his military 

achievements, but 

said that the gen- 
eral talked half an 
hour about English 
cathedrals and told 
him more about the 
lancet windows of 
York Minster than he 
had ever heard in Eng- 
land. “Stonewall” Jack- 
son was always rigidly 
dumb on the subject of him- 
self and the things he had 
done, and, for the purposes of 
the interviewer, was probably 
the most unsatisfactory man on 
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the continent of America. One of his officers 
told how General Pendleton, who was en- 
deavoring to elicit information from the 
close-mouthed warrior, came to grief. 

“My good friend,” said General Jackson, 
“can you keep a secret?” “Yes,” replied 
the persecutor, bending eagerly forward 
to receive the expected important confi- 
dence. “So can I!” was the startling 
rejoinder. 

The night before the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville, Lee and Jackson were a mile and 
a halt east of the field of the coming con- 
flict, in the shadows of the pine forest where 
the Catharine Furnace road branches off 
from the old Orange plank road. At mid- 
night, one of Jackson’s aides awoke and 
saw the two generals in earnest conversation, 
sitting on two cracker-boxes, warming 
their hands over a glimmering blaze of 
twigs as they held council together. 


JACKSON’S LAST STROKE 


At six o’clock in the afternoon of the 
2d of May, General Jackson completed 
the skilful flank movement to which he had 
given the entire day. At eight o’clock that 
night, riding across the field which he had 
gained to his cause, he fell in the hour of 
his greatest victory, shot down by the men 
who loved him best. 

The battle was finally won, but’ it was 
the costliest victory that ever crowned an 
army’s effort. 

There is a world-renowned spot at Get- 
tysburg which is recorded in history as 
“the high-water mark of the Confederacy.” 
Geographically it is fittingly named, but 
from a military point of view our cause was 
at its high tide on that moonlit night in 
May when “Stonewall” Jackson rode down 
the field toward Hill’s line of battle; its ebb 
set in when he fell. 

The next day, Jackson’s corps was led 
by General J. E. B. Stuart, the men crying 
out as they advanced, “Remember Jack- 
son!” 

Over the entire Federal defense they 
rushed, Stuart’s black plume waving in 
the wind as he rode, singing the while in 
his highest tones, “Old Joe Hooker, come 
out of the Wilderness!” A dashing cavalry- 
man, on that day he proved that he would 
have been equally great as an infantry 
leader. 


On the roth of May, from Guiney’s Sta- 
tion, where the wounded “Stonewall” 
had been taken, came the sad tidings that 
General Jackson had passed from earth. 
Death had come to him as he may have 
dreamed it might when he read the dying 
words of Wolfe carved on his monument 
at Quebec, “I die content,” and said, “To 
die as he died, who would not die content?” 


TRIBUTES TO JACKSON 


General Garnett was one who had been 
deeply wounded by the rigidness of the 
stern warrior’s military discipline. My 
Soldier had charge of General Jackson’s 
funeral, and Garnett came to him and asked 
permission to take part in the procession. 
Of all who followed the great soldier to the 
grave, there was no mourner more sincere. 
Every antagonism was drowned in the flood 
of veneration that surged around his name 
and fame. 

Not alone did the South grieve for her 
hero who had gone “over the river” to 
“rest in the shade of the trees.” On the 
other side of the line, men said, in as mourn- 
ful a tone, “‘‘Stonewall’ Jackson is dead,” 
as they had before repeated the sad mes- 
sage, “‘We have lost the battle!” Then 
would follow the tribute, “‘He was a brave 
soldier and a good man.” 

Beyond the sea he was recorded as 
“one who took to a soldier’s grave the 
love of the whole world and the name 
of ‘Stonewall’ Jackson.” 

On another day in May, a year later, the 
peerless rider who had so gaily and effec- 
tively led the fallen chieitain’s corps at 
Chancellorsville, “Jeb” Stuart, was struck 
down as he led his men in the fight at Yel- 
low Tavern. 

The incarnation of youth, of spring, of 
morning, of sunshine, of all that is radiant 
and glad, he rode at the head of his 
troopers on the march or in the battle 
with a song on his lips and a laugh in his 
eyes, and the hearts of his men leaped up 
to meet his gaiety as well as his fearlessness. 
Rarely is it given to any man to go through 
a great war untouched by any bullet save 
the fatal one. This was the gift bestowed 
by Mars upon General Stuart, who rode 
unscathed until, at Yellow Tavern, the 
deadly shot set the blood-red seal upona 
youth that was immortal. 


The next instalment of The Wartime Story of General Pickett will appear in the March issue. 
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“He clim’ way high up and holler: ‘Goin’ to heavum, goin’ to heavum, goin’ to heavum now!*™ 
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The Fall of Georgie Bassett 


Tom Sawyer, Huck Finn, Penrod Schofield—and, to our mind, the last first. So here we 


are again on the way. The career of the ‘‘ 


worst boy in town ’”’- 


and, incidentally, the most 


human—continues in the present story. Penrod’s relatives are looking forward to the termina- 


tion of the summer vacation, but we are sure vou are not. In this month’s story, Penrod and 
’ / 73 


his chums discuss their vocations, with a result that is startling, and, naturally—as in all the 


fun of kid-land—disastrous. 


And now we will let you into a secret. Something of 


even greater importance is about to happen to Penrod. He is going to have a birthday! 


And also a party. 


Next month, you will be privileged to enjoy the event with him. 


This month, the vacation—next month, the birthday. A feast of ‘‘real kid’’ stories. 


By Booth 


Tarkington 


Author of ‘‘An Overwhelming Saturday.” ‘‘The Little Gentleman,” etc. 


Illustrated by 


HE August afternoon was so hot 
that even boys sought indoor 
shade. In the dimness of the 
vacant carriage-house of Mr. 

Schofield’s stable lounged Masters Penrod 
Schofield, Samuel Williams, Maurice Levy, 
Georgie Bassett (the boy perfect), and one 
Herman, colored, surname unknown. They 
sat still and talked. It is a hot day, in.rare 
truth, when boys devote themselves princi- 
pally to conversation, and this day was 
that hot. Their elders should beware such 
days. Peril hovers near when the fierceness 
of weather forces inaction and boysin groups 
are quiet. The more closely volcanoes, 
Western rivers, nitroglycerin, and boys are 
pent, the deadlier is their action at the 
point of outbreak. 


The thing which befell upon this broiling, 


afternoon began to brew and stew peace- 
fully enough. All was innocence and 
languor; no one could have foretold the 
eruption. 

They were upon their great theme: 
“When I get to be a man!” Being human, 
though boys, they considered their present 
estate too commonplace to be dwelt upon. 
So, when the old men gather they say, 

When I was a boy!” It really is the land 
of nowadays that we never find. 

, . When I’m a man,” said Sam Williams, 

I’m goin’ to hire me a couple of colored 
waiters to swing me in a hammock and keep 
pourin’ ice-water on me all day out o’ those 
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waterin’-cans they sprinkle flowers from. 
I'll hire you for one of em, Herman.”’ 

“No; you ain’ goin’ to,” said Herman 
promptly. “You ain’ no flowuh. But 
nev’ min’ nat, anyway. Ain’ nobody goin’ 
hiah me whens /’m a man. Goin’ be my 
own boss. I’m goin’ bea rai’road man!”’ 

“Vou mean like a superintendent, or 
sumpthing like that, and sell tickets?” 
asked Penrod. 

“Sup’in—nev’ min’ nat! Sell ticket? 
No suh! Goin’ bea po’tuh! My uncle’s a 
po’tuh. Solid gole buttons——”’ 

“Generals get a lot more buttons than 
porters,” said Penrod. ‘Generals ——’’ 

“Po’tuhs make the bes’ livin’,” Herman 
interrupted. “My uncle spen’ mo’ money 
’n any white man ’n ’is town.” 

“Well, I rather be a general,” said Pen- 
rod, “or a senator, or sumpthing like 
that.” 

“Senators livein Warshington.”’ Maurice 
Levy contributed the information. ‘TI been 
there. Warshington ain’t so much; Niag’ra 
Falls is a hunderd times as good as Warsh- 
ington. So’s ’Tlantic City. I was there, 
too. I been everywhere there is. I——” 

“Well, anyway,” said Sam Williams, 
raising his voice in order to obtain the floor, 
“anyway, I’m goin’ to lay in a hammock all 
day, and have ice-water sprinkled on top 0’ 
me, and I’m goin’ to lay there all night, too, 
and the next day. I’m goin’ to lay there a 
couple o’ years, maybe.” 
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“T bet you don’t!” exclaimed Maurice. 
“What’d you do in winter?” 

“T’d stay right there,” Sam declared, with 
strong conviction, blinking as he looked out 
through the open doors at the dazzling lawn, 





and trees trembling in the heat. “They 
couldn’t sprinkle too much for me!” 
“Tt’d make icicles all over you, and . 
“T wish it would,” said Sam. “I'd eat 


"em up!” 

“And it’d snow on you——”’ 

“Yay! I'd swaller it as fast as it’d come 
down. I wish I had a barrel o’ snow right 
now. I wish they wasn’t anything in the 
_whole world except just good ole snow.” 

Penrod and Herman rose and went out to 
the hydrant, where they drank long and 
ardently. Sam was still talking about 
snow when they returned. 

“Noy I wouldn’t just roll in it. Id stick 
it all round inside my clo’es, and fill my hat. 
No, I'd freeze a big pile of it all hard, and I’d 
roll her out flat, and then I’d carry her down 
to some ole tailor’s and have him make me 
a suit out of her, and e 

“Can’t you keep still about your ole 
snow?” Penrod demanded petulantly. 
“Makes me so thirsty I can’t keep still, and 
I’ve drunk so much now I bet I bust.” 

“T’m goin’ to have a big store when I 
grow up,” volunteered Maurice. 

“Candy store?” asked Penrod. 

“No sir! Vl have candy in it, but not to 
eat,somuch. It’s goin’ to be a deportment 
store: ladies’ clothes, gentlemen’s clothes, 
neckties, china goods, leather goods, nice 
lines in woolings and lace goods——” 

“Yay! I wouldn’t give a five-for-a-cent 
marble for your whole store,” said Sam. 
“Would you, Penrod?” 

“Not for ten of ’em; not for a million of 
‘em! I’m goin’ to have r 

“Wait!” clamored Maurice. ‘“ You’d be 
foolish, because they’d be a toy deportment 
in my store where they’d be a hunderd 
marbles. So, how much would you think 
your five-for-a-cent marble counts for? 
And when I’m keepin’ my store I goin’ to 
get married.”’ 

“Vay!” shrieked Sam derisively. ‘* Mar- 
ried? Listen!”’ Penrod and Herman joined 
in the howl of contempt. 

“Certumly Tl get married,” asserted 
Maurice stoutly. ‘Ill get married to Mar- 
jorie Jones. She likes me awful good, and 
I’m her beau. I'll get married to her as 
soon as I get my store running nice.”’ 
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Penrod looked upon him darkly. 
“Married!” jeered Sam Williams. “ Mar- 
ried to Marjorie Jones! You're the only 
boy I ever heard say he was going to get 
married. I wouldn’t get married for— 
why, I wouldn’t for—for—’ Unable to 
think of any inducement the mere mention 
of which would not be ridiculously incom- 
mensurate, he proceeded: “I wouldn’t do 
it! What you want to get married for? 
What do married people do, except just 
come home tired and worry around and 
kind of scold? You better not do it, 
M’rice; you'll be mighty sorry.” 

“Everybody gets married,” stated Mau- 
rice, holding his ground. ‘They gotta.” 

“Tl bet J don’t!” Sam returned hotly. 
“They better catch me before they tell me 
I have to. Anyway, I bet nobody has to 
get married unless they want to.” 

“They do, too,” insisted Maurice. 

‘Who told you?” 

‘Look at what my own papa told me!” 
cried Maurice, heated with argument. 
“Didn’t he tell me your papa had to marry 
your mamma or else he never’d got to 
handle a cent of her money? Certumly, 
people gotta marry. Everybody! You 
don’t know anybody over twenty years old 
that isn’t married—except maybe teachers.”’- 

“Look at policemen!” shouted Sam. 
“You don’t s’pose anybody can make police- 
men get married, I reckon, do you?” 

“Well, policemen, maybe,” Maurice was 
forced to admit. ‘“‘ Policemen and teachers 
don’t, but everybody else gotta.” 

“Well, I’ll be a policeman,” said Sam. 
“Then I guess they won’t come around 
tellin’ me I have to get married. What you 
goin’ to be, Penrod?” 

“Chief police,” said the laconic Penrod. 

“What you?” Sam inquired of quiet 
Georgie Bassett. 

“T am going to be,” said Georgie con- 
sciously, “‘a minister.” 

This announcement created a sensation. 
Herman was the first to speak. 

“You mean preachuh?” he asked incredu- 
lously. ‘You goin’ preach?” 

“Yes,” answered Georgie, looking like 
Saint Cecilia at the organ. 

Herman was impressed. 
‘at preachuh talk?” 

“I’m going to learn it,” Georgie said. 

“How loud kin you holler?” asked Her- 
man doubtfully. 

“He can’t holler at all,” Penrod inter- 


“Vou know all 
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osed. ‘He hollers like a girl. He’s the 
poorest hollerer in town!” 

Herman shook his head. Evidently he 
thought Georgie’s chance of being ordained 
very slender. Nevertheless, a final ques- 
tion put to the candidate by the colored ex- 
pert seemed to admit one ray of hope. 

“How good kin you climb a pole?”’ 

“He can’t climb one at all,’’ Penrod an- 
swered for Georgie. “‘Over at Sam’s turn- 
ing-pole you ought to see him try to— 

“Preachers don’t have 
to climb poles,” Georgie 
said, with dignity. 

“Good ones do,” de- 
clared Herman. “ Bes’ 
one ev’ J hear, he clim’ 
up an’ down same as a 
circus man. One n’em 
big ’vivals outen whens 
we livin’ on a fahm, 
preachuh clim’ big pole 
right in a middle o’ the 
church, what was fer to 
hol’ roof up. He clim’ ‘ 
way high up an’ holler: 
‘Goin’ to heavum, goin’ 
to heavum, goin’ to 
heavum zow! Hallelujah, 
praise my Lawd!’ An’ 
he slide down little, an’ 


”? 
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Herman, nothing loath, accepted the en- 
core and repeated the Miltonic episode, ex- 
panding it somewhat, and dwelling with a 
fine art upon those portions of the narrative 
which he perceived to be most exciting to 


his audience. Plainly, they thrilled less to 
Paradise Regained than to its losing, and the 
dreadful climax of the descent into the Pit 
was the greatest treat of all. 

The effect was immense and _ instant. 
Penrod sprang to his feet. 

“Georgie Bassett 
couldn’t do that to save 
his life,” he declared. 
“I’m goin’ to be a 
preacher! J’d be all right 
for one, wouldn’t I, Her- 
man?” 

* “So am I!” Sam 
Williams echoed loudly. 
“I guess I can do it if 


you can. Id be better’n 
Penrod, wouldn’t I, 
Herman?” 


“T am, too!’’ Maurice 
shouted. “I got a stron- 
ger voice than anybody 
here.” 

The three clamored 
together indistinguish- 
ably, each asserting his 


holler: ‘Devil’s got a : qualifications for the 
hol’ o’ my coat. tails; The boy perfect ministry according to 
devil tryin’ to drag me Herman’s_ idea, which 


down! Sinnuhs, take wawnun! Devil gota 
hol’ 0’ my coat tails; I’m a-goin’ to hell, oh 
Lawd!’ Nex’, he clim’ up little mo’, an’ yell 
an’ holler: ‘ Done shuck ole devil loose; goin’ 
straight to heavum agin! Goin’ to heavum, 
goin’ to heavum, my Lawd!’ Nex’, he 
slide down some mo’ an’ holler: ‘Leggo my 
coat tails, ole devil! Goin’ to hell ag’in, sin- 
nuhs! Goin’ straight to hell, my Lawd!’ 
An’ he clim’ an’ he:slide, an’ he slide an’ he 
clim’, an’ all time holler: ‘Now ’m a-goin’ 
to heavum; now ’m a-goin’ to hell! Goin’ 
to heavum, heavum, heavum, my Lawd!’ 
Las’, he slide all a way down, jes’ a-squallin’ 
an’ a-kickin’ an’ a-rarin’ up an’ squealin’, 
“Gone to hell! Gone to hell! Ole Satum 
got my soul! Gone to hell!’” 

Herman possessed that extraordinary 
facility for vivid acting which is the great 
native gift of his race, and he enchained his 
listeners. 

“Herman, tell that again!” said Penrod 
breat hlessly. 





had been accepted by these sudden converts 
without question. 

“Listen to me!” bellowed Maurice, prov- 
ing his claim to at least the voice by drown- 
ing the others. ‘Maybe I can’t climb a 
pole so good, but who can holler louder’n 
this? Listen to me-e-e!” 

“Shut up!” cried Penrod, 
‘“‘Go to heaven; go to hell!” 

‘“‘Oo-o-oh!” exclaimed Georgie Bassett, 
profoundly shocked. Sam and Maurice, 
awed by Penrod’s daring, ceased from 
turmoil, staring wide-eyed. 

“You cursed and swore!” 

“T did not!” cried Penrod hotly. 
isn’t swearing.” 

“Vou said, ‘Go to a big H’!” said 
Georgie. 

“T did not! I said, ‘Go to heaven,’ be- 
fore I said a big H. That isn’t swearing, is 
it, Herman? It’s almost what the preacher 
said, ain’t it, Herman? It ain’t swearing 
now, any more—not if you put ‘goto 


irritated. 


said Georgie. 
“That 
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heaven’ with it, is it, Herman? You can 
say it all you want to, long as you say ‘go to 
heaven’ first, can’t you, Herman? Anybody 
can say it if the preacher says it, can’t they, 
Herman? I guess I know when I ain’t 
swearing, don’t I, Herman?” 

Judge Herman ruled for the defendant, 
and Penrod was considered to hgve carried 
his point. With fine consistency, the con- 
clave established that it was proper for the 
general public to “say it,’’ provided ‘go to 
heaven” should in all cases precede it. 
This prefix was pronounced a perfect disin- 
fectant, removing all odor of impiety or in- 
sult; and, with the exception of Georgie 
Bassett (who maintained that the minis- 
ter’s words were “‘going” and “gone,” not 
“‘go’’), all the boys proceeded to exercise their 
new privilege so lavishly that they tired of 
it. But there was nodiminution of evangeli- 
cal ardor; again were heard the clamors of 
dispute as to which was the best qualified 
for the ministry, each of the claimants 
appealing passionately to Herman, who, 
pleased but confused, appeared to be incap- 
able of arriving at a decision. 

During a pause, Georgie Bassett asserted 
his prior rights. ‘‘Who said it first, I’d like 
to know?” he demanded. “I was going to 
be a minister from long back of to-day, I 
guess. And I guess I said I was going to be 
a minister right to-day before any of you 
said anything at all. Didn’t I, Herman? 
You heard me, didn’t you, Herman?” 

“You’ right,” said Herman; ‘you the 
firs’ one to say it.” 

Penrod, Sam, and Maurice immediately 
lost faith in Herman. They turned from 
him and fell hotly upon Georgie. 

“What if you did say it first?” shouted 
Penrod. “You couldn’t be a minister if you 
were a hundred years old!” 

“T bet his mother wouldn’t let him be 


one,” said Sam. “She never lets him do 
anything.” 
“She would, too,” retorted Georgie. 


“He’s too sissy to be a preacher,” cried 
Maurice. “Listen at his squeaky voice!” 

“T’m going to be a better minister,” 
shouted Georgie, “than all three of you put 
together. I could do it with my left hand!,” 

The three laughed bitingly in chorus. 
They jeered, derided, scoffed, and raised an 
uproar which would have had its effect upon 
much stronger nerves than Georgie’s. For 


a time he contained his rising choler and 
chanted monotonously, over and over: “I 
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could! I could, too! I could! I could, 
too!” But their tumult wore upon him, 
and he decided to avail himself of the recent 
decision whereby a big H was rendered in- 
nocuous and unprofane. Having used the 
expression once, he found it comforting, and 
substituted it for ‘I could! I could, too!” 

But it relieved him only temporarily. 
His tormentors were unaffected by it and 
increased their howlings, until at last 
Georgie lost his head altogether. Badgered 
beyond bearing, his eyes shining with a wild 
light, he broke through the besieging trio, 
hurling little Maurice from his path. 

“T’ll show you!”’ he cried, in this sudden 
frenzy. ‘You give me a chance, and Ill 
prove it right now!”’ 

“That’s talkin’ business!” shouted Pen- 
rod. “Everybody keep still a minute!” 

He took command of the situation at 
once, displaying a fine capacity for organiza- 
tion and system. It took him only a few 
minutes to set order in the place of confu- 
sion, and to determine, with the full concur- 
rence of all parties, the conditions under 
which Georgie Bassett was to defend his 
claim by undergoing what may be perhaps 
intelligibly defined as the “Herman test.” 
Georgie declared he could do it easily. He 
was in a state of great excitement and in no 
condition to think calmly, or probably he 
would not have made the attempt at all. 
Certainly, he was overconfident. 


It was during the discussion of the de- 
tails of this enterprise, that Georgie’s 
mother, a short distance down the street, 
received a few female callers, who came by 
appointment to drink a glass of iced tea 
with her, and to meet the Reverend Mr. 
Kinosling, lately called to St. Joseph’s, 
Mrs. Bassett’s church. 

A bachelor of thirty, Mr. Kinosling was 
proving almost formidably interesting to 
the women and girls of his own and other 
flocks. What favor of his fellow clergymen 
a slight preciousness of manner and pro- 
nunciation cost him was more than balanced 
by the visible ecstasies of ladies. 

He had just entered Mrs. Bassett’s front 
door, when the son of the house, followed 
by an intent and earnest company of four, 
opened the alley gate and came into the 
yard. The unconscious Mrs. Bassett was 
about to have her first experience of a fatal 
coincidence. It was her first, because she 
was the mother of a boy so well behaved 
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Mrs. Bassett called in vain, while the tea-party stood petrified in a cluster about the window 
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that he had become a proverb of transcend- 
ency. Fatal coincidences were plentiful in 
the Schofield and Williams families, and 
would have been familiar to Mrs. Bassett 
had Georgie been permitted greater inti- 
macy with Penrod and Sam. 

Mr. Kinosling sipped his iced tea and 
looked about him approvingly. 

“This cool room is a relief,” he said, wav- 
ing a graceful hand in a neatly limited ges- 
ture, which everybody’s eyes followed, his 
own included. “It is a relief and a retreat. 
The windows open, the blinds closed—that 
isasit should be. It is a retreat, a fastness, 
a bastion against the heat’s assault. For 
me, a quiet room—a quiet room and a book. 
A volume of poems, lines metrical and 
cadenced; something by a sound Victorian. 
We have no later poets.” 

“Swinburne?” suggested Miss Beam, an 
eager spinster. ‘‘Swinburne, Mr. Kinos- 





ling? Ah, Swinburne!” 
“Not Swinburne,” said Mr. Kinosling 
chastely. ‘‘ No.” 


That concluded all the remarks about 
Swinburne. 

Miss Beam retired in confusion behind 
another lady; and somehow there became 
diffused an impression that Miss Beam 
was erotic. 

“T do not observe your manly little son,” 
Mr. Kinosling addressed his hostess. 

“He’s out playing in the yard,” Mrs. 
Bassett returned. ‘I heard his voice just 
now, I[ think.” 

“Everywhere I hear wonderful report of 
him,” said Mr. Kinosling. ‘I may say that 
I understand boys, and I feel that he is a 
rare, a fine, a pure spirit. I say spirit, for 
spirit is the word I hear spoken of him.” 

A chorus of enthusiastic approbation af- 
firmed the accuracy of this proclamation, 
and Mrs. Bassett flushed with pleasure. 
Georgie’s spiritual perfection was demon- 
strated by instances of it, related by the 
Visitors; his piety was cited, and wonderful 
things he had said were quoted. 

“Not all boys are pure, of fine spirit, of 
high mind, of noble purpose,” said Mr. 
Kinosling, and continued with real feeling: 
“You have a neighbor, dear Mrs. Bassett, 
whose household I indeed really feel it quite 
impossible to visit until such time when 
better, firmer, stronger handed, more deter- 
mined discipline shall prevail. I find Mr. 
and Mrs. Schofield and their daughter 
charming, but P 
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Three or four ladies said “Oh!” and spoke 
a name simultaneously. It was as if they 
had said, “‘Oh, the bubonic plague!” 

“Oh! Penrod Schofield!” 

“Georgie does not play with him,” said 
Mrs. Bassett quickly; “that is, he avoids 
him as much as he can without hurting 
Penrod’s feelings. Georgie is very sensi- 
tive to giving pain. I suppose a mother 
should not tell these things, and I know 
people who talk about their own children 
are dreadful bores, but it was only last 
Thursday night that Georgie looked up in 
my face so sweetly, after he had said his 
prayers, and his little cheeks flushed as he 
said: ‘Mamma, I think it would be right 
for me to go more with Penrod. I think 
it would make him a better boy.’”’ 

A sibilance went about the room. “Sweet! 
How sweet! The sweet little soul! Ah, 
sweet!” 

“And that very afternoon,” continued 
Mrs. Bassett, ‘he had come home in a 
dreadful state. Penrod had thrown tar all 
over him.” 

“Your son has a forgiving spirit,” said 
Mr. Kinosling. ‘A too forgiving spirit, 
perhaps.”” He set down his glass. “No 
more, I thank you. No more cake, I thank 
you. Was it not Cardinal Newman who 
said——”’ 

He was interrupted by the sounds of an 
altercation just outside the closed blinds of 
the window nearest him. 

“Let him pick his tree!” It was the 
voice of Samuel Williams. “Didn’t we 
come over here to give him one of his own 
trees? Give him a fair show, can’t you?” 

“The little lads!’”’ Mr. Kinosling smiled. 
“They have their games, their outdoor 
sports, their pastimes. The young muscles 
are toughening. It is good. The sun will 
not harm them. They grow; they expand; 
they learn. They learn fair play, honor, 
courtesy from one another, as pebbles grow 
round in the brook. They learn more from 
themselves than from us. They take shape, 
form, outline. Let them.” 

“Mr. Kinosling?’’ Another eager spin- 
ster—undeterred by what had happened to 
Miss Beam—leaned far forward, her face 
shining and ardent. “ Mr. Kinosling, there’s 
a question I so wish to ask you.” 

“My dear Miss Cosslit,” Mr. Kinosling 
responded, again waving his hand and 
watching it, “I am entirely at your 
disposal.”’ 
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“Was Joan of Arc,” she asked fervently, 
“inspired by spirits?”’ 
He smiled indulgently. ‘“ Yes—and no,” 
he said. “One must give both answers. 
One must give the answer, ‘yes;’ one must 
give the answer, ‘no 
“Oh, thank you!’ ’ said Miss Cosslit, 
blushing. ‘“She’s one of my great enthusi- 
asms, you know.”’ 

“And I have a question, too,” urged an- 
other lady, after a moment’s hasty concen- 
tration. “I’ve never been able to settle it 
for myself, but now——”’ 

“Ves?” said Mr. Kinosling encour- 
agingly. 

“TIs—ah—is—oh, yes—-is Sanskrit a 
more difficult language than Spanish, Mr. 
Kinosling?”’ 

“It depends upon the student,’’ replied 
the oracle, smiling. ‘‘One must not look 
for linguists everywhere. In my own espe- 
cial case—if one may cite oneself as an 
example—I found no great, no insurmount- 
able difficulty in mastering either.” 

“And may J ask one?” ventured Mrs. 
Bassett. ‘Do you think it is right to wear 
aigrets?”’ 

“There are marks of quality, of caste, 
of social distinction,” Mr. Kinosling be- 
gan, “which must be permitted, allowed, 
though perhaps regulated. Social distinc- 
tion, one observes, almost invariably im- 
pliessspiritual distinction as well. Distinc- 
tion of circumstance is accompanied by 
mental distinction. Distinction is heredi- 
tary; it descends from father to son, and if 
there is one thing more true than ‘Like 
father, like son’, it is—” he bowed gallantly 
to Mrs. Bassett—“‘it is, ‘Like mother, like 
son.’ What these good ladies have said 
this afternoon of —— 

This was the fatal instant. There smote 
upon all ears the voice of Georgie, painfully 
shrill and penetrating. His plain words 
consisted of the newly sanctioned and dis- 
infected curse. 

With an ejaculation of horror, Mrs. Bas- 
sett instinctively sprang to the window and 
threw open the blinds. 

Georgie’s back was disclosed to the view 
of the tea-party. He was endeavoring to 
ascend a maple tree about twelve feet from 
the window. Embracing the trunk with 
arms and legs, he had managed to squirm to 
a point just above the heads of Penrod and 
Herman, who stood close by watching him 








’ front door. 


The next Penrod Schofield story will appear in the March issue. 
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earnestly—Penrod being obviously in charge 
of the performance. Across the yard were 
Sam Williams and Maurice Levy, acting as 
a jury on the question of voice-power, and it 
was to a complaint of theirs that Georgie 
had just replied. 

“That’s right, Georgie,”’ said Penrod en- 
couragingly. “They can, too, hear you. 
Let her go!” 

‘Goin’ to heaven!” shrieked - Georgie, 
squirming up another inch. “Goin’ to 
heaven, heaven, heaven!” 

His mother’s frenzied attempts to attract 
his attention failed utterly. Georgie was 
using the full power of his lungs, deafening 
his own ears to all other sounds. Mrs. Bas- 
sett called in vain, while the tea-party 
stood petrified in a cluster about the 
window. 

“Goin’ to heaven!” 
“Goin’ to heaven! Goin’ to heaven! 

He tried to climb higher, but began to 
slip downward, his exertions causing damage 
to his apparel. A button flew into the air, 
and his knickerbockers and his waistband 
severed relations. 

“Devil’s got my coat tails, sinners! Old 
devil’s got my coat tails!” he announced 
appropriately. Then he began to slide. 
He relaxed his clasp of the tree and slid to 
the ground. 

““Goin’ to’hell!”’ shrieked Georgie, reach- 
ing a high pitch of enthusiasm in this great 
climax. ‘Goin’ to hell! Goin’ to hell! 
I’m goin’ to hell, hell, hell!” 

With a loud scream, Mrs. Bassett threw 
herself out of the window, alighting by 
some miracle upon her feet, with ankles 
unsprained. 

Mr. Kinosling, feeling that his presence as 
spiritual adviser was demanded in the yard, 
followed with greater dignity through the 
At the corner of the house a 
small departing figure collided with him 
violently. It was Penrod. 

Mr. Kinosling seized him by the shoulders 
and, giving way to emotion, shook him 
viciously. 

“You horrible boy!” exclaimed Mr. Ki- 
nosling. “You ruffianly creature! Do you 
know what’s going to happen to you when 
you grow up? Do you realize what you're 
going to be!” 

With flashing eyes, the indignant boy 
made known his unshaken purpose. He 
shouted the reply, ““A minister!” 


Georgie bellowed. 
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HRISTIAN! Who calls us Christian? We, 
Who trumpet our creed from sea to sea, 
Who bridge the ocean with eager hands 
To rescue the pagan of other lands. 
Yet breed our criminals in the womb— 
Product of factory and loom 
Where mothers, toiling from carly morn, 


Barter the strength of the child unborn. 





Oh, did we live the Christian creed, 

Did we feel the blade of human need, 

Would millions of men be underfed 

And others surfeited with bread? 

Could we take these counterfeit shapes of men, 
Drive them, cheat them, starve them—then, 
When the God-spark burst in rebellious flame, 
Curse them with prison and with shame, 

Shut them from starlight and the sun, 
Punished for crimes that we have done? 
Criminals we call them—we! 

For our eyes are holden; we cannot see 

Fruit of exhausted motherhood 

Slaving to earn the daily food. 


Christian! Who calls us Christian? We, 
Who chant our hymns of a life to be, 

And close our eyes to the living sore 

Eating its way to the nation's core; 

Who flaunt our virtues throughout the earth. 
Singing the great Redeemer's birth, 

While evils naked within the land 

Cry for the swift destroyer's hand. 


Oh, could we hurl the Christian speech 
Wherever the whip of God could reach, 
Would little children, against his will, 
Labor in factory and mill, 

Thwarting the Maker's perfect plan, 
When out of his love he created man? 
Oh, could we rage as the Saviour raged, 
Would innocence be trapped and caged, 
The virtue of woman bought and sold 

For the sin ot man that is ages old? 

We would scourge them all from the holy place, 
Thieves that plunder the human race. 
Christian! Who calls us Christian? We. 


Who poison the veins of the race to be! 


Not till we give God's man a chance, 
Shall we see humanity's whole advance. 
Man shall not realize his dream, 

Till motherhood is the gift supreme. 

Not till the meanest has his place 

In the forward march of the human race, 
Not till the poorest has the right 

To love and honor and food and light, 
Not till the weakest knows his might. 
Till we free the captive and sheathe the sword, 
Not till we stand before the Lord— 

A nation splendid and unafraid, 

Made in the image that God made, 

No mana tyrant and none a slave, 

Shall the world be saved, as he meant to save! 
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It is becoming more and more a marked characteristic of our time for young married couples, 
particularly those who are ambitious and who have their ways to make and who see bright 
prospects just ahead of them, to defer the incurring of the expense and care of children until 


they are ‘‘better fixed.’’ 
the most vital problems of our age. 


VEN as a child the mother-instinct 
had been ardent, ecstatic. Never 
had she had a sophisticated mo- 
ment in which her dolls had 

appeared to her as mere dead contrivances 
of tinted plaster and glued-on hair. She had 
loved them violently—often with an em- 
brace so passionate that an arm was 
crushed; and then, from a furious tender- 
ness, she was plunged into wild bereavement 
and remained inconsolable until the doll 
came back to her from the hands of some 
miracle-worker with the shattered arm 
restored. She called her dolls her children, 
and she would say, “I am your mother!” 

Her mother was a wise woman and 
brought her up in a full, clean knowledge 
of those beautiful processes of nature, con- 
cerning which convention has commanded 
that we shall be silent and ashamed. And 
so, when she grew at last into young woman- 
hood—strong, healthy, vibrant with vi- 
tality—she looked with clean, straight- 


forward gaze upon motherhood as woman’s 
6 . 

supremest function—as a holy and beloved 

glory that had been laid upon her sex. 

And when in due course she fell in love, 

passionately—for in her rich being all 

feelings 


were full-natured—she saw in 
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Is this right?—and most conducive to happiness? 
This is the story of the mother-love of one young wife. 


Here is one of 


marriage not only an Elysium through 
which she would wander with her lover, 
but she saw marriage as an Elysium 
peopled with beautiful children. 

He was a thoroughly fine young fellow. 
Physician, moralist, efficiency engineer 
could have found no fault in him. And 
he, too, was born of wise, modern pareits, 
and had been taught by them to look cleanly 
and naturally upon the big realities of life. 

One evening, shortly before their marriage, 
their talk drifted with affectionate, thrill- 
ing diffidence to the subject of children. 

“T shall want them,” she breathed. 

‘‘ And so shall I,” breathed he. 

“I’m so glad!” she said. 

He. frankly met her deep-brown eyes, 
now so tenderly and luminously shy. 

“I’ve been thinking of this a lot, Kath- 
erine,” he said. ‘I’m sure we both agree 
that we have no right to bring children 
into the world until we are ready to give 
them the adv antages necessary for their 
best development.” 

“But we don’t have to think about that,” 
she said quickly. “You’ve got a very 
good start for so young a man. Already 
the company pays you a good salary, and 
you’re in line for promotion.” 
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“That’s the very point,dear—l’m in line 
for promotion. There’s one beastly side 
to my work. ‘Since this town is the na- 
tional headquarters of the company, the 
officers and higher employees have fixed 
the custom of making a pretty good show. 
I don’t care at all for that sort of thing, 
but if I’m not going to drop out of sight 
and lose my chance of advancement, we’ve 
got to make a good appearance, the same 
as the rest of them—entertain and that 
sort of thing.”’ 

“But, George,” she protested, in a trou- 
bled voice, “‘can’t we do both?” 

“No, we can’t,” said he. “I’ve done 
some figuring. We'll have just enough to 
live in the necessary. way. But I’m sure 
of a promotion in a year or two. Then 
with the extra.money we can give them 
ever so much better—” He slipped a 
tender arm about her and drew her loved 
figure closer. ‘‘Don’t you see, 
sweetheart?” he said softly. 

“For their sakes?” 

She gazed silently into his 
glowing, honest face. He 
was alive with ambition 
—and she proudly knew 
that he belonged at 
the very top. 

“We'll wait for 
a year or two, 
won’t we?” he 
whispered. 

Something 
within her 
still resisted. 
But out of 
tthe pro- 
found love 
which she 
bore him 
she an- 
swered, 
“Yes.” 





I] 


HeR first , 
year of mar- ried life was a 
year of well-nigh perfect happi- 
ness. True, the longing for a child 
kept recurring, but it never became 
an acute and peremptory demand of 
her being, for she knew that mother- 


hood was a bliss that was being merely  &.PATAICK 
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postponed, and that would be all 
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the sweeter for her brief denial. Her 
emotions, new activities, new responsi- 
bilities kept her interested, if not entirely 
occupied. To be a married woman, and 
above all to be the wife of George, was of 
itself a thrilling lifeful. And then there 
was the loved labor of seeing that the hard- 
working George was properly cared for— 
though, to be sure, the one maid that their 
position required their keeping left her 
little of, the real business of George’s phys- 
ical welfare. And then there was the 
entertaining of the necessary guests, at 
which her gracious competence evoked 
George’s constant praise. 

“You are doing more than I am to gain 
me that promotion,” he said enthusiasti- 
cally more than once, after the guests had 
departed. 

During this first year she learned how 
seemingly correct had been George’s finan- 

cial calculation. Living as their position 

and aspiration re- 

quired them 
to live, 
they had 
barely 


“Don't 

you see, 

sweetheart?" 

he said softly. 
* For their sakes ~ 








enough; there 
was, in fact, not 
one cent over. 
But to have lived 
otherwise, so it 
seemed, would have en- 
p dangered, perhaps de- 
y stroyed, George’s splendid 
prospects. A study of some of 
his fellow employees who lived 
inconspicuously and were socially 
unassertive, was an emphatic warn- 
ing. No one paid much attention 
to them; they seemed to be sinking 
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inextricably into the rut of the common- 
place. 

In rare but vivid moments, it seemed to 
her that the struggle and desire to get on 
were making George a trifle hard and 
worldly. But this fear never disturbed 
her long; she trusted and loved George too 
much to doubt him. And she never ques- 
tioned, or had she reason to question, his 
adoration of her. 

During their second year the yearnings 
began to rise hungrily Within Katherine’s 
heart. She saw shadowy little faces, as 
vague and sweet as the odor of unseen 
flowers; she thrilled with the dream-touch 
of soft arms around her neck. 

Early in» December her heart broke its 
silence. . “George, don’t you think—” and 
she spoke out her desire. 

He put his strong comforting arms about 
her. “Only a little longer, darling,” he 
assured her. “With the new year, I’m 
certain they’re going to make me sales- 
manager.” 

The mother-glow in her eyes became 
eager, beatific. ‘“‘Oh, George—won’t it 
be—be wonderful!”’ 

Katherine wished that she could brush 
December from the calendar with a sweep 
of anarm. It dragged intolerably. 

The first of January was a _ holiday. 
The evening of the second, when George 
came to his door, he had no chance to open 
it. It was flung wide before he could reach 
for his key. 

“Well?” cried Katherine breathlessly, 
as he stepped into the little hall. But the 
exultant radiance of his smile was the best 
of answers. “You got it!” she cried. 

The next moment they were tight in 
each other’s arms. A little later, sitting 
on the couch in their sitting-room, she held 
him by both his shoulders and gazed into 
his frank, handsome face, flushed with love 
and success. “And you deserve it all, 
George dear! That’s the best of it—you’ve 
won it by your own merits!” 

“T’ve certainly worked hard,” said he, 
“and I’m going to keep on working hard— 
for you.” 

With the shining triumph in her eyes, 
another light began to gleam—divinely 
expectant, divinely certain, glorious with 
tears. “And now, George,” she whispered 
thrillingly, “at last—our—our baby!” 

His face slowly paled; his eyes held to hers 
for a moment, then dropped. 


The Mother 


“What is it, George?”’ she cried. 
He rose and paced the floor. 
wide, fearful eyes she followed him. 

‘‘ George—please—what is it?” 

He seated himself again beside her, and 
took her hands. 

“Dearest,” he said, speaking with dif- 
ficulty, ‘I received something more than 
promotion to-day.” 

“Ves—yes—what?”’ 

“T was told that Mr. Everson wants to 
retire at the end of a year or eighteen 
months. And it was hinted—not promised, 
mind you—it was suggested that I might 
be the man to succeed him as Eastern 
manager.”’ 

“Why, that’s simply splendid! And 
you could do it—I know you could do it!” 
“They seemed to think that I could.” 

“But what is there to worry about that?” 

“There really is nothing. Only—only—” 
He hesitated. “I’ve been thinking it 
over, Katherine, and it’s like this: Most of 
the stock of the company is held by three 
or four persons, who have a big say-so in 
things, and who are frequently coming to 
town, and who themselves live well and 
who judge a lot by a man’s apparent social 
standing. Besides, you know, there’s the 
practise—it’s damnable, but we can’t 
change it, dear—the practise of the officers 
of the company making a good show. At 
this stage of the game, with such prospects, 
it would be suicide for us to try to do dif- 
ferently. Don’t you see, dear?” 

She began dimly to see his drift. 
—George—what do you mean?” she cried. 

“To succeed in a big way, you’ve got 
to look like a success. It’s a rotten factt 
but we can’t help it. We'll have to take 
a larger house—and that’ll mean more 
service. And we'll have to entertain more, 
and in a better way.” 

“But, George, ” she gasped, heart-break 
in her vaice, “our—our baby!” 

“T’m sorry, darling,” and he gripped her 
hands with closer tenderness, “I’m sorry— 
I know just how you feel. But don’t you 
see? We really can’t afford it just yet. 
And, besides, you are just as important 
a figure in this affair as I am; for you to 
be active and gracious and charming at 
home and out among people—that’s half 
the fight.”’ 

“But, George,” 


With 


“George 


she cried desperately, 
feeling that all her hopes were slipping 
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from her, ‘‘you promised 
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“Pear, be reasonable,” he 
urged. ‘Remember, it only 
means waiting a year 
longer. And remem- 
ber, we're denying 
ourselves for the 
sake of a great 
opportunity- 
and to win for 
them a better 
chance.”’ 

“We have 
enough already, 
and I can manage 
both. 2 cant 
wait!” 

“But, dear— 
you must,” he said 
irmly. 

“T can’t watt! 1 
can’t wait!” she cried 
wildly. 

The grip of his hands 
became masterful. ‘ You 
must!” His voice was 
dogged, unalterable; again she 
had a swift momentary sense of 
how the desire to get on was hard- 
ening him—and it frightened her. 

“You must!” he repeated dominantly. 
But the next instant his voice was once 
more tender, reasonable. 
it plain! Don’t you understand, dear?” 

Rebellion was in her soul—grief, and hot 
rebellion. And also love—love for him, 
and love for her children yet to be. And 
all were contending in fierce struggle, and for 
a space the struggle was on even terms. 
But as she gazed into his persuasive, loving 
face, she realized afresh, and stronger and 
stronger, what success meant to his eager, 
active, imaginative nature. She knew he 
was worthy of success; she wanted for him 
the highest place, because of her great love 
lor him. 

“Don’t you understand, dear?” he 
prompted. 

Her body swayed, then a head dropped 
forward into the hollow of his shoulder. 
‘“I—TI understand,” sip toe 

But it seemed her heart was dying. 


III 


KATHERINE was even more of a social 


success, and more of a help to her husband, 
in the new home than in their first small 





“Surely ?ve made 


Scott 


house. George reported that the of- 
ficers and directors whom she had 
entertained spoke enthusiastically oi 
her. She was the sensible, charm- 

ing sort of woman 
who would keep 
a man out of 
domestic dif- 
ficulties 

and who 

would 

always 

give 






Shadowy 


little faces, as 












vague and sweet as the odor 
of unseen flowers 


distinction to her es- 
tablishment — and 
the company liked 
its officers to have 
homes that upheld 
its dignity and pres- 
tige. Katherine was cer- 
tainly helping a lot. 

And as for George, he 
worked not only competently and faith- 
fully but with brilliance. Mr. Everson, 
however, hung on longer than had been ex 
pected; and it was not until sixteen months 
had passed that George brought home the 
news that Mr. Everson had announced his 
withdrawal for September. 

“Did they say anything to you about his 
place?” They were at dinner. 

‘Nothing definite. But there were more 
suggestions. I know I’m first choice; but 
still, there’s no counting on it, yet.” 

A tremulous eager flush crept into her 
face. “If you do get it,” she whispered, 
“we—we won’t wait any longer, will we?” 

He rose quickly from his chair and 
dropped on his knees beside her and put 
his arms about her shoulders. ‘‘No, dar- 
ling, we won’t wait any longer.”’ 

Aiter that a new hope, a new lightness 
and joyousness were in full bloom within 
her. She looked forward to September 
as the beginning of a new era; every 
evening she asked George if he had yet 
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been offered the expected post. And she 
began to dream tender day-dreams—of 
tiny, clutching fingers, of tiny, nestling 
forms. And she began to examine the 
baby’s wear in the stores and to finger it 
with thrilling ecstacy. These were the 
happiest months of her life—happier even 
than the time of her engagement or the first 
months of her marriage—for she loved 
George even more than then, and in addition 
there was this quivering mother-love, sure 
at last of its early satisfaction, only biding 
its time. 

One luxury they had allowed themselves, 
which George had apologized for and ex- 
cused as a necessity—and that was an auto- 
mobile. His present position and _ pros- 
pective one required that he should show 
courtesy to his superior officers and to 
important buyers; and one established 
form of courtesy in the little city was to 
drive guests about in one’s car. 

Early in July—George’s promotion was 
now hopeful almost to the point of being 
a certainty—he and Katherine and Mr. 
Everson and the visiting president of the 
company, with George at the wheel, were 
whizzing along the elm-arcaded river road, 
when George attempted to pass a slower 
But at 


moving car just in front of them. 
the instant of passing, the driver of the 
forward car, a novice, allowed his machine 


toswerveinward. The rear hub of George’s 
car caught the front hub of the other, with 
the result that George’s car turned turtle 
into the ditch. The three men crawled 
from beneath the machine, badly jarred, 
somewhat scratched, but sound in body. 
Katherine, however, lay unconscious. 

At the hospital her hurts were pronounced 
severe. There were broken bones, internal 
injuries, and an operation was required. 
During the first days following the accident, 
George’s concern was agonizing. Fortun- 
ately, however, the doctors soon were able 
to declare that time would make her as 
strong as ever. 

In a month she was again in her home; 
and the rapidity with which her strength 
returned gave ‘George back his spirits and 
his interest in his work. Sitting beside 
her bed—she still had to lie down most of 
the time—and holding her hand, he would 
speak tenderly, glowingly, of the great 
happy future that lay just before them. 

But a great fear had settled chillingly 
about her heart. She never spoke of it; 


The Mother 


with all her will she tried not to think of it, 
but the fear would not be repressed. Even 
on the evening George came home and said 
he had been asked to confer with the di- 
rectors the following day—-and there seemed 
no doubt of the meaning and result of that 
conference—even then she was agitated 
more by her secret fear than by their pros- 
pective happiness. 

The next day, after George had gone, she 
telephoned to her mother’s physician, who 
had brought her into the world and who, - 
ever since, had been a sort of second father 
to her. Then she crept back upon her 
couch. When he came she told him her 
fear, told him what she wished to know. 

It seemed to her that she was going to die 
of the pain of suspense while the gray old 
man was doing her bidding. 

“Weil?” she breathed tensely, when he 
had done. “Well?” 

The old face was filled with infinite pity. 
“T’m sorry, Katherine——” 

“Go! Oh, my God—go!” she gasped. 

Alone, she buried her face in her pillow 
and seized the velour of the couch in frantic 
clutch. 


IV 


THE hours passed and dusk came on, 
and thus she was lying when George burst 
joyously into the room. 

“‘Katherine—I’m the Eastern manager!” 
he cried. 

He cropped upon his knees beside her 
and started to enclose her in rapturous 
embrace. But one of her arms shot out 
swiftly and pressed him away. 

“Don’t!” she breathed in a stifled voice. 
“Don’t!” 

“Why, Katherine—what’s the matter?” 

She did not speak at once. An unde- 
finable something that emanated from her 
shadowy presence caused him to rise to 
his feet~ She, too, stoed up and faced him. 
Even in the dusk he could see that her figure 
was quiveringly tense; her breath came 
and went spasmodically. 

‘Katherine—please—what’s the matter?” 
he cried, in utter bewilderment. 

“Vou!” she burst out in a low, choked 
voice, wild with fierce despair. ‘“ You!” 

“Dearest—I don’t understand. Haven’t 
I said that we have won everything—that 
everything we have desired may now be 
ours?” 
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“Won everything!” Her dim body 
shook; her words poured out passionately, 
accusingly—words of fire. ‘“‘ You have won 
everything—yes! You have won what you 
wanted—what every man wants—success! 
Never for a day have you let anything in- 
terfere with your advancement; always it 
has been forward—forward—forward! But 
I, too, have had my desire. Oh, how I’ve 
hungered—and waited—and waited; hun- 
gered a thousand times more than ever you 
have for success! For little children’’—her 
voice was now the yearning passionate 
mother-cry—‘‘my children—children that 
would come out of my being, that would 
clutch me and press their warm little bodies 
against mine, whose souls and minds I could 
see grow before my eyes! But you, with 
your plausible arguments -about waiting, 
you have defrauded me! You have robbed 
me—you have robbed me——”’ 

“But, Katherine,” he broke in, protest- 
ingly, trying to speak soothingly, ‘‘ you are 
out of your mind. Don’t you understand 
what I said about my promotion, and what 
that means? You can now have children. 
You need wait no longer.” 

“You have already waited too long!” 
she cried, in a terrible voice. 

“Too long! What do you mean?” 

“Year after year you have put me off! 
Then—that accident. Dr. Thorne has 
just been here. He says—he says’’—her 
voice was a wail of infinite bereavement— 
“that I can never have any children— 
never—never—never!” 

“Katherine! My—my God!” 

There was a moment of stricken silence. 
They two, who had loved so ardently, so 
all-givingly, stood at fixed 
gaze—he appalled at his own 
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loss, appalled at her agonized loss; she 
with heaving bosom, with her accusing 
fierceness. Then he moved a hesitant step 
toward her. 

“Katherine, dear,” he said, in a dry, 
broken whisper, ‘‘heaven knows, I’m sorry! 
But—I’'ll make it up to you in some other 
way.” 

“What other way?” she demanded, in 
her terrible voice. ‘‘What can you give 
me to take the place of my children?” 

“But we still have our love,” he urged. 
“You know I love you better than life— 
better than life,” he repeated imploringly. 
“And, after all, you still love me, don’t 
you, dear?” 

Again he held out his arms to her. 

“Love you?” Her wild figure tightened. 
“Love the man who, for the sake of success, 
has murdered my children? At this mo- 
ment, I—I hate you!” 

He shrank back, terrified, before the 
agony and accusation of her denied mother- 
hood. For a space he could not find his 
voice; then, in a numb and husky whisper, 

“But, Katherine—what are we going 
to do?” 

“Don’t ask me—I don’t know!” 

Suddenly, with a moan, she flung wide 
her despairing arms and collapsed upon her 
knees and buried her face upon the couch. 
Not daring to move forward, not daring 
to touch her, overwhelmed in this his hour 
of glory with a sense of awful and irre- 
mediable catastrophe, he stood stricken in 
the heart of his home and stared at her 
shadowy, remote figure; while she, her 
shaking body bowed over the couch as on 
a bier, gazed with closed mother-eyes upon 
the soft, appealing faces of the children that 
never could be hers. 
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Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 


From now on, as we have already announced, young Jimmy Wallingford and his chum, Toad 
Jessup, are going to mix up in these stories to a far greater extent than they ever have before. 
You are going to be immensely interested in the development of the two boys—and especially 
to know if those lobeless ears that J. Rufus is so troubled about, in view of Jimmy’s heredity, 


inean anything. 


son,’’ is not exactly going to meet the case of Wallingford’s bright offspring 
tell, and we are sure you will watch the boy and his friend very closely. 


We are inclined to think, from this story, that the adage, ‘‘ like father, like 


But you never can 
And this new element 


of interest is going to make these inimitable stories more popular and looked for than ever 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of “Get-Rich-Ouick Wallingford,” ‘The Cash Intrigue,” ete. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


OUR round eves stared wistiully 
through the wide plate-glass win- 
dow, and two noses touched the 
glass. The blue eyes were entirely 

surrounded, from hair to collar, by freckles; 
the brown eyes were set in an oval face of 
good features, except for the lobeless ears, 
which ran down on a tangent to the cheeks. 
The blue eyes were so filled with enthusiasm 
that even the surrounding freckles seemed 
to glow; the brown eyes were calculatingly 
thoughtful. 

“Mommy Vi might buy it for us,”’ hope- 
fully speculated Toad Jessup, his freckles 
seeming to dance. He could not have been 
more eager if the window had been full of 
pie. 

“Nobody would,” decided young Jimmy 
Wallingford, still thoughtful. There was 
long silence, in which both boys projected 
their very souls thrqugh the unsympathetic 
plate glass. “‘Let’s go in and look at it,” 
and Jimmy led the way quite deliberately. 

“What’s the use,” grumbled Toad, but 
he followed. 

A small-eyed man came forward im- 
mediately, smiling. He was rather plump, 
and bald in front, so that his large nose 
seemed to be a sort of handle to that part of 
his face which began above the eyebrows. 

“Hello, boys!” he greeted them with the 
cordiality due to the sons of good customers. 
“How’s the new searchlight?” 

“Fine and dandy!” replied Toad, with 





a nonchalant sureness which won 


enthusiasm. “We make everyvody stop 
at the side of the road and wait.” 

‘“‘What’s the price of that new car in the 
window?” inquired young Jimmy calmly, 
thrusting his hands into his pockets, and 
looking up at Louis Trapp with business- 
like soberness. 

The change in Mr. Trapp was instan- 
taneous. His eyes glazed. He screwed up 
one side of his face until his mouth was all 
on one corner; then released his counte- 
nance with a smack. 

“The little six,” he observed, now smil- 
ing with fatherly kindness. “Twenty- 
six fifty,” and he led the way to the window. 
Toad Jessup was already over there. 

“How fast can she go?” inquired Toad, 
his stiff, dark-red hair almost quivering. 

“Fifty,” and Louis Trapp held the back 
of one stubby hand in the other palm while 
he studied the two boys speculatively. 
J. Rufus Wallingford and Blackie Daw 
were both indulgent and money-careless. 
“That’s the smoothest-running engine on 
the market.”’ 

All three of them bent on the car an ap- 
preciative gaze. It was an extremely low, 
cartridge-shaped runabout, most obviously 
built for speed, and the designer had meant 
it, absolutely, for two boys, one freckled and 
one rather plump. 

“T think you may send us out for a dem- 
onstration,” announced young Jimmy, with 
him a 
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beam of profound admiration from Toad. 
That was the one quality in Jimmy which 
Toad Jessup envied above all others. 

“Certainly,” agreed Louis Trapp, after 
a second of startled hesitation, in which he 
screwed up one corner of his mouth, and he 
sent up-stairs for a chauffeur. 

The boys were back in an hour, Jimmy 
on the mechanician’s seat, and Toad driv- 


ing under the watchfully admiring eye of | 


the chauffeur. 

“Fine car, eh?” greeted Louis Trapp, 
with a smile of great fatherly kindness for 
the boys, and a scowl of ferocity for the 
chauffeur, who had broken the rule and 
risked property. 

“She’s a wonder!” bubbled Toad. “Say, 
a motor-cop chased us all the way down 
Ocean Parkway; but he didn’t give us a 
paper. He only wanted to look at the 
engine.” 

Jimmy was still in the mechanician’s seat, 
his legs crossed and his chin in his hands. 
His brown eyes had been somber, but now 
they began to glow, and a half-smile came 
on his lips, a smile in which there was al- 
ways a trace of insolence. 

“Got any new horns?”’ he asked. 


Half an hour later, young Jimmy and 
Toad clattered into the office where big J. 
Rufus Wallingford and attenuated Blackie 
Daw sat silently smoking over a mass of 
closely figured memoranda. 

“Say, father,” began young Jimmy, who 
was now the enthusiastic one of the pair; 
“Mr. Trapp has a new auto-horn that’s a 
dandy. It works with compressed air, and 
it’s just what you said we should have for 
twisting country roads. May I get it?” 

“Certainly,” granted Wallingford 
brusquely. He disliked very much to be 
interrupted while he was planning. 

“All right,’’ responded Jimmy lightly. 
Toad, whose eyes were widened, seemed 
to be holding his breath. His mouth was 
half open, and he looked almost dumb. 
‘“T guess you’d better write me an order 
for it.” 

J. Rufus, who had been deep in figures, 
frowned slightly and drew a pad of paper 
toward him. 

‘He has some new goggles up there I’d 
like to have, too,” went on young Jimmy 
easily. ‘“‘ Just tell him’ to let me have what- 
ever I want. I may see something else.”’ 


Blackie Daw, smoothing his pointed 
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mustache reflectively, looked from Jimmy 
to Toad and from Toad back to Jimmy, 
and grinned; but he said nothing. 

Within an almost incredibly short space 
of time, young Jimmy and Toad walked 
into the establishment of Louis Trapp. 

“We'll take that little six,” stated Jimmy 
loftily, and handed Mr. Trapp the note. 

Mr. Trapp hesitated. His eyes glazed 
and his mouth. screwed itself up on one 
cheek. Mr. Trapp glanced toward the 
telephone, and then down at the note, 
which he again read carefully. Moreover, 
he gave a thought to the eighteen-year 
age-limit ordinance. He released his coun- 
tenance with a smack, and smiled on the 
boys with fatherly kindness. 

“Shall we put the new horn on it?” he 
inquired, tucking J. Rufus’ note into his 
pocket. 


I] 


‘““EXCUSE me,” observed Onion Jones 
politely, mopping the head which Blackie 
Daw called an egg, because of its flawless 
nudity. ‘I don’t mind living, for a spell, 
in a bum hotel, or a carpenter-furnished 
cottage, or even a hospital, but I draw the 
line at the penitentiary.” 

Big J. Rufus Wallingford leaned back in 
his roomy library chair and surveyed 
Onion Jones with disapproval. 

“Your streak of yellow’s beginning to 
show through,” he charged. “I remember 
the time when you’d take a chance.” 

“That’s just it,” responded Mr. Jones. 
“T took ’em all, and there aren’t any 
chances left. Ever since I put in that two- 
stretch, cracking rocks in a striped suit, 
twelve years ago, I get nervous when I’m 
cooped up.” 

“‘Bermuda’s spoiled,” sadly commented 
Blackie. “He used to be a fine, dependable 
artist, until he had money in the bank.” 

“T don’t think you understand this 
scheme,” urged Wallingford, drawing his 
chair closer to the library table, where 
Onion’s champagne high-ball was gently 
hissing. “It’s a double-your-money prop- 
osition which will bowl down the books 
like gnats in a shower. As fast as they 
send their money in, you use it to pay off 
the ones that sent it in before.” 

“Not me,” interrupted Onion; “you,” 
and he nodded his head emphatically, the 
light glistening on it as it moved. “That’s 








Excuse me,” observed Onion Jones 
politely. “I don't mind living, for a 
spell, in a bum hotel, or a carpenter- 
furnished cettage, or even a hospital, but I 
draw the line at the penitentiary ~ 


the old game, Jim, but it ends with a 
bang when the post-office authorities come 
around. That was ‘Five-hundred-and- 
twenty-per-cent.’ Miller’s finish.” 

“Miller was a plain crook,” reproved 
Wallingford. “With this plan of invest- 
ment, the money, as it comes in, is split 
four ways. You take out one-fourth for 
yourself; you——”’ 

“Not me,” interrupted Onion; “you.” 

“You pay off the preceding investors 
with two-fourths, and, with the last one, 
you pyramid wheat on a five-point margin.”’ 

“Gives you a continuous gamble,” ex- 
plained Blackie, hitching his chair closer 
to the other side of the table. 

“Exactly,” went on Wallingford. 
“Every boob that gets paid off sends his 
money back and tells all his friends, so 
that the volume of business gets larger 
every day. You can afford to lose your 
wheat investment twenty times hand run- 
ning, because, when you do make a killing, 
it'll be big enough to square you.” 

Onion Jones finished his high-ball. He 
took a cigarette from the box on the table 
and lit it. He rose. 

“Not me,” he calmly and finally stated; 
“you.” And Onion Jones, concealing his 
nakedness with a new felt hat, walked out 
into the air. 

Blackie and Wallingford looked at each 
other with regretful eyes. 

“Tough luck,” commented Blackie. 


“The finest mail-order business in the world, 
and we can’t locate a goat.” 














“Certainly not 
among the old billies 

that have worn off their horns,” growled 
Wallingford. ‘Where did you ever get 
the idea that we could fasten this on Onion 
Jones?” 

“T forgot he’d been in jail,” apologized 
Blackie. “I landed on Onion because I 
thought he’d see through the thing right 
away.” 

“Well, he did; didn’t he?” demanded 
Wallingford morosely. ‘‘ We'll have to tell 
this to somebody who can’t see through it 
so quick, or so far. What we want is a 
goat with about fifty thousand dollars— 
one who will let us use his name to cop all 
the money, until the thing gets so big it’s 
dangerous, and then buy us out.” 

“We might find him in Matteawan,” 
erinned Blackie. 

A loud shriek interrupted the conversa- 
tion. It was like the approach of a high- 
speed locomotive, and it gathered in volume 
and intensity like the scream of a sky- 
rocket: Blackie turned to the open window 
and his mouth dropped open. 

“For the Lord’s sake, Jim, pipe this!” 
he yelled, and Wallingford knocked over 
two chairs in getting to him. He had a 
sudden and very correct premonition 
that the belated “kids” were the source 
of the noise. 

Onion Jones was just passing out through 
the carriage-gate of J. Rufus Wallingford’s 
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beautiful Tarryville residence, with com- 
placent pomp. As Wallingford reached 
the window, Onion, who was inclined to 
portliness these days, suddenly sprang 
straight up and described a parabola over 
into the grass. Simultaneously with this, 
and with the loud cries of Fannie Walling- 
ford and Violet Bonnie Daw, who came 
shooting down from Fannie’s boudoir, a 
low, gray streak shot in from the road on 
two wheels, whizzed up the drive, and 
rounded the curve into the carriage-porch, 
missing the stone post by an inch, then 
stopped, with a slam and the smell of rubber, 
directly in the center. For the first instant 
since their approach, the pneumatic horn 
stopped shrieking. 

“Ain’t she a dandy?” demanded Toad, 
jumping out onto the porch, his hair tousled, 
his eyes shining, his freckles red with joy. 

“Made it in fifty-two minutes from Co- 
lumbus Circle!” announced Jimmy, stop- 
ping the motor with the touch of his toe be- 
fore he clambered out. 

The boys were met with a strange lack 
of enthusiasm. Violet Bonnie, who was 
inclined to shortness of breath, had plumped 
down in a porch swing, with her feet 
straight before her and both hands at her 
heart. Fannie Wallingford was white and 
stiff, and was squeezing her left hand with 
her right so hard. that the tips of her fingers 
were crimson. Jim Wallingford, at the li- 
brary window, was leaning out with a sag- 
ging jaw, and his face was the color of fish 
flesh. Blackie Daw, having no flesh to 
worry him, stepped out through the win- 
dow, one long leg after the other, and for 
once the jovial Blackie had no grin for his 
pals. 

“You young devils!” he crackled, with 
a husk in his voice. ‘Where did you get 
that car?” 

Toad’s freckles lost their redness, but 
Jimmy looked up at Blackie with a smile. 

“Father gave it to us,” he stated, glanc- 
ing, for an instant, in the direction of the 
heavy figure in the window, and his smile 
deepened. ‘He told Mr. Trapp to let us 
have anything we wanted, and this is it!” 


Hil 


“For two cents I’d have you put into 
cold storage!’’ threatened J. Rufus Wal- 
lingford, his big, round, pink face aflame 
with indignation, and his broad chest swell- 
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ing with the same vigorous sentiment. 
“Here’s your car!” and, with a wave of his 
hand, he indicated the keen-looking “little 
six’’ outside at che curb, where Blackie Daw, 
who had driven it in, stood gazing down at 
it with smiling admiration. 

Louis Trapp glanced in the direction of 
the hand-wave. His small eyes glazed, 
and the right side of his face screwed up. 

‘““‘What’s the matter with it?” 

“The fact that it’s there!”” snapped Wal- 
lingford. ‘‘ You should have better sense, if 
not better morals, than to put a dangerous 
machine like that into the hands of chil- 
dren. Besides, there’s a law against it.’’ 

Mr Trapp turned his small eyes on Wal- 
lingford, and released his countenance 
with a smack. He disliked to lose a cus- 
tomer, but it would take Wallingford two 
years to buy twenty-six hundred and fifty 
dollars’ worth of accessories. 

“Tt’s not my responsibility,” he stated, 
in easy security. ‘You sent me your writ- 
ten order for the purchase of this car; and 
a sale is a sale, Mr. Wallingford.” 

“You took a crooked advantage of that 
order!” hotly charged Wallingford. “I 
suppose if you had been selling poison, it 
would have been just the same.” 

Neither Wallingford’s scorn, nor his in- 
dignation, nor his broadly swelling chest, 
affected Mr. Trapp in the least. 

“That’s right,” he admitted. “You 
know what I’m in business for, don’t you? 
Just the same as you are. Not amusement 
and not health. Money.” 

‘“‘Won’t he take back the car, Jim?”’ de- 
manded Blackie Daw, who had scented the 
quarrel from without by the mere poses of 
the men. 

“Do I look like a sucker?” demanded 
Mr. Trapp, in return. ‘That’s a used car, 
now. I wouldn’t offer it to anybody for 
new.” 

Tall-and-lean Blackie Daw bent over Mr. 
Trapp’s deskimpressively. -Mr. Trapp was 
only about five feet six, and he felt as if the 
Metropolitan tower were hovering over 
him. 

“Would you rather have that car or a 
licking?” asked Blackie, in his deadliest of 
tones. 

Louis Trapp placed the palm of his stubby 
right hand over the back of his left one, and 
pressed both against his stomach, as he 
stepped out of immediate range. 

“A licking,” he confessed, and found 























“Would you rather 
have that car or a 
licking?’ asked 
Blackie, in his dead- 


liest of tones 





safety, for the 
present, in the 
sudden grin 
which lifted 
Blackie’s point- 
“T don’t let anything stand 
His 





ed mustaches. 
in the way of my ‘making money.” 
small eyes squinted, and he smiled with 





complacent pride. ‘I got fifty thousand 
dollars,” and he tucked his thumbs in the 
armholes of his vest. 

Blackie turned on the indignant J. Rufus 
a suddenly serious face. 

‘Did you hear that, Jim?” he asked. 

The indignation had left the eyes of Wal- 
lingford. He was smiling. Louis Trapp, 
gaining confidence, stepped closer. 

“So, you see, business is business,” he 
pleasantly observed. 
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“Mr. Trapp is entirely right,” said Wal- 
lingford to Blackie. ‘‘ We'll keep the car.” 


IV 


Toap Jessup and young Jimmy, sitting 
disconsolately on the wall in front of 
Blackie Daw’s handsome Tarryville resi- 
dence, the grounds of which adjoined 
those of J. Rufus Wallingford, watched, 
with pangs of re- 

egret, a low, flat, 

gray speck which 
dipped toward 
them from the 
direction of 

New York. 

The speck 

came near- 
ef. . 34 
proved 

to be a 
squat 
gray run- 
about, 
skimming 
wide on 

the road, 

its keen body built on the lines of a 
cartridge. Neither boy said anything. 
Dull sadness was in the blue eyes and 

in the brown ones. ‘Toad was pulling 
leaves from the bush behind him, 
and casting them on the ground without 
noting where they went. Jimmy was sit- 
ting with his arms clasped around his knees. 

Suddenly young Jimmy let a whoop out 
of him, and lunged himself off the wall, un- 
coiling as he came down. 

“Tt’s our car!” he yelled. 

Toad was dancing on the wall. 

“They’ve brought it back to us!” he 
shouted. ‘Daddy Blackie’s driving!” 

He jumped down with Jimmy, and to- 
gether they raced over to the Wallingford 
gate, their faces young again. They shout- 
ed all the way, and, as the car drew near, 
they expressed their thanks and their curi- 
osity in a score of wildly yelled sentences. 
Blackie slowed down, but he did not turn 
in at the Wallingford gate. 

“T didn’t think you’d stay mean,” called 
Toad forgivingly, as he ran up to jump on 
the running-board. Jimmy was already 
clinging to the other side. 

“Where are you taking her?” asked 
Jimmy, whose psychological insight was 
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keener than Toad’s. He sensed that every- 
thing was not quite as right as he had at 
first imagined. 

The two men looked at each other. 
Blackie seemed troubled, and gazed straight 
ahead. 

“We're taking it over to  Blackie’s 
garage,” explained Wallingford, also look- 
ing straight ahead. ‘‘There’s no room in 
ours.”” Suddenly he turned to Jimmy im- 
patiently. “It’s to be locked up!” 

Toad fell off the side of the car and 
lounged over against the wall, where he 
dug his toe violently into the ground, but 
Jimmy hung to the door, and looked up into 
his father’s eyes. 

“You’re punishing us, I guess,”’ he spec- 
ulated. 

“Partly,” said J. Rufus. ‘“ You got this 
car, in the first place, by a trick, an abuse 
of confidence,’’ and he was as severe about 
it as if his own moral code had been of the 
stiffness and temperature of an_ icicle. 
“You were not honest!” He swallowed 
hard. So did Blackie Daw. ‘‘ However, 
Jimmy, I am locking up this car principally 
because it is too dangerous a toy for boys 
of your age.” 

Jimmy’s round eyes inspected his father 
thoughtfully. There was a clearness in 
their depths which disturbed J. Rufus. For 
the matter of that, the boy always disturbed 
his father. 

“We drive it as well as anybody could,” 
argued Jimmy. “You said yourself that 
we drove your car as well as you could. 
You bragged about it to Chinchilla Wil- 
liams.” 

The eyes of Blackie Daw glistened. 

“How did you get past the police?” 
he was curious to know. 

Jimmy’s grin was now much like Blackie’s. 

“You can get past any law ninety-nine 
times,” he explained. ‘You said it your- 
self. We drive fine, father.” 

“The car is to be locked up!” snapped 
Wallingford. 

Without a word, young Jimmy dropped 
off and walked slowly back to Toad. 
Blackie turned to Wallingford. 

“The ornery part, as Toad calls it, was 
in bringing the car out here,” he commented. 
“You know, Jim, this is a great little car. 
If we were boys, I’d steal it and you’d 
graft it.” 

Wallingford was silent as they approached 
the garage. 
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“One thing worries me,” he confessed. 
“Had Jimmy planned to buy this car when 
he came up for that order?”’ 

‘And you're afraid to ask him,”’ pondered 
Blackie, with equal worry. Suddenly he 
grinned. ‘If he did, it was a smart stunt.”’ 

Wallingford did not answer. 

Jimmy rejoined Toad, who was again 
sitting disconsolately on the wall. 

“Tt’s a punishment,” said Jimmy, break- 
ing a twig from the shrubbery over the wall, 
and examining, very carefully, the split of 
the bark. 

“What for?” demandea Toad _indig- 
nantly. “We didn’t do anything. Daddy 
Jim wrote an order for us to have any- 
thing we wanted, and we got the car.” 

Jimmy’s morality was not of so practical 
an order as Toad’s. To Toad, an inferen- 
tial lie was as good as the truth. It wasn’t 
a lie if you didn’t say the words. 

‘No; it was wrong,” pronounced Jimmy, 
weighing the matter judicially. “It was 
cheating.” He was very sober about it, 
but suddenly a reminiscent smile curled 
his full lips. 

Toad jumped down from the wall. He 
had small patience with ethical discussions. 

“What I want to know is this: Do we 
let that car stay in Daddy Blackie’s gar- 
age?” he observed. 

Jimmy turned on him speculative eyes, 
and his passively reminiscent smile widened 
into an active grin. 

“No,” he replied. 

“That’s the stuff!’ approved Toad. 
“Say, Jimmy, it’s moonlight to-night. 
We'll sneak out when they’ve all gone to 
bed, and pry the padlock off the garage 
door, and fill the tank of that car, and just 
sizz her along to Albany or Boston or some 
place!” 

Jimmy shook his head. 

“No,” and he slowly peeled the bark 
from the twig. “If we’d do that, we'd 
only have one ride. We have to get the 
car for keeps.” 


V 


AGAIN the swift “little six” stopped in 
front of Louis Trapp’s place of business, 
a dingy repair-and-accessory shop, to 
which a glittering show-window had been 
added, like a clean collar on a soiled shirt. 
Louis Trapp betrayed no uneasiness when 
he saw Wallingford and Blackie Daw 











clambering out of the low, gray runabout. 
People like Wallingford never made more 
than one “kick,” and a stop, now, could 
mean nothing but profit. 

“Could you undertake the sale of this as 
a used car?” inquired Wallingford. 

“Sure,” hastily assented Mr. Trapp, 
smiling with brotherly kindness. “Id 
undertake the sale of anything on com- 
mission. Don’t you like the car?” 

“Well, yes,” chuckled Wallingford, his 
big, pink face all joviality now, as he con- 
fronted Mr. Trapp; “but the boys are 
trying so many schemes to get hold of it, 
that I’m afraid they’ll win out.” 

“They sure would,” grinned Blackie, 
and he turned to Jim. “I didn’t tell you 
that they have Violet Bonnie on the to- 
boggan. She kept me awake most of last 
night, plugging for the boys to have that 
car. 

“They don’t get it,” declared Wallingford, 
and his lips came together. “By the way, 
Mr. Trapp, have you any manufacturing 
facilities?” 

Mr. Trapp’s eyes glazed. His face 
screwed up on one side. He pressed the 
palm of one hand over the back of the other. 
He gazed, unseeing, at the little gray runa- 
bout out by the curb. 

“Well, no,” he finally admitted; 
“but I could have.” 

“T thought of a little auto ac- 
cessory last week, and have ap- 
plied for a patent on it,” ex- 
plained Wallingford, with 
smiling nonchalance, as if 
he were amused with him- 
self for having descended 
to such trifles. “It’s a 
trouble-light, to be used 
on cars fitted with gas 
lamps. It’s a six-foot tube, 
provided with a funnel at 
one end and a condensing 
lens at the other. It is lined 
throughout with burnished- 
silver cloth. The funnel is 
placed over the lens of the gas 
lamp, and the light is reflected 
through the entire length of 
the tube.” 

He made some deft sketches on the 
back of an order-slip, but Mr. Trapp did not 
need the diagrams. 

_ “Um—humh,” he admitted, with the 
indifference of one who is not born for pro- 
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motion. “It looks pretty good. If I had 
some, I might sell half a dozen or so on 
commission.” 

“T’ve no doubt,” smiled Wallingford. 
Big, broad-chested, jovial fellow, Walling- 
ford was, and the soul of careless generosity. 
“T didn’t know but that you might be in- 
terested in the manufacture and market- 
ing of it.” : 

Mr. Trapp’s fanlike expanse of yellow 
forehead slid a quarter of an inch toward 
his eyebrows, where the slack of it wrinkled 
up. 

“T never gamble with my money,” he 
quickly stated. “What I made, I made 
without much investment.” 

Wallingford chuckled, his big shoulders 
heaving and his eyes half closed. 

“No chance for you to lose, is there?” 
he good-naturedly commented. ‘I don’t 
care shucks about the investment, Mr. 
Trapp. All I want is to 

see this thing marketed. 
I'll back it my- 
self, if you'll 
manu- 









He climbed on a high stool as Blackie began to sort 


the money into piles, and prepared to 
watch with all his eyes 
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facture and market it, and pay me a 
royalty.” 

Mr. Trapp’s stubby hands fluttered from 
his trousers pockets to his coat pockets, his 
vest pockets, and his vest armholes, where 
they hung by his thumbs. 

“Oh, if that’s it, I might be interested,” 
he observed, concealing his eagerness with 
a glazing of his eyes and a twisting of his 
mouth. 

Thus it was that Mr. Louis Trapp or- 
ganized the Trapp Marketing Company— 
that name being urged by Wallingford as a 
conveniently indefinite title which would 
permit Mr. Trapp to add any other articles 
of manufacture he might desire. This 
argument was potent, since it was backed 
by the fact that the entire venture had been 
financed by Mr. Wallingford to the extent 
of five thousand dollars. Thereupon, Mr. 
Wallingford and Mr. Trapp entered into 
most lengthy and elaborate articles of agree- 
ment, which permitted Mr. Trapp, on his 
part, to enter upon any other manufacture 
under the same firm name, as long as he 
furnished the capital himself, without profit 
to Mr. Wallingford. In offset to this priv- 
ilege, Mr. Wallingford was entitled to the 
same right. In other words, while the en- 
tire undertaking was to be conducted under 
Mr. Trapp’s name and sponsorship, the 
tubular trouble-light alone was to be a mu- 
tual enterprise. 

Wallingford and Blackie set up a desk in 
Mr. Trapp’s office the next day, and on that 
day, too, young Jimmy Wallingford and 
Toad Jessup began to haunt the Trapp es- 
tablishment, making themselves tremen- 
dously useful and agreeable to Louis Trapp, 
and keeping an eye on the “used” little 
gray runabout up-stairs. A customer 
might come in for it at any minute, and 
besides, young Jimmy had discovered that 
his father did not care to have too much in- 
terest displayed in his financial operations. 
Young Jimmy loafed in the office quite a 
bit, but he was very unobtrusive about it. 


VI 


Louis TRAPP, opening letters of inquiry 
from auto-supply dealers, opened one from 
which dropped a ten-dollar bill, and he 
brought it over to Wallingford’s desk with 
a puzzled brow. His scalp had slipped for- 
ward fully half an inch, and his mouth had 
screwed up close to his eye. 
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“What is this?”’ he asked, unscrewing his 
countenance with a smack. ‘Listen.’ 


TRAPP MARKETING COMPANY, 
DEAR Sirs: 

You’re probably another fake, but I’ll fall for a 
ten, anyhow, so as not to break my record. Invest 
it as per the dope in your handsome circular; and 
if you’re merely going South with the money, mail 
back a magnolia. 

Yours as ever, 
Jack HoADLey. 


Blackie and Wallingford exchanged a 
comfortable grin. 

“Tf you'll notice, Mr. Trapp, this en- 
velope is marked for Department A,”’ di- 
rected Wallingford gravely. “ Kindly watch 
for such letters, and put them in this basket,” 
and he lifted to the top of his desk the 
largest waste-paper basket which Louis 
Trapp had ever seen. Wallingford un- 
locked the upper drawer on the right-hand 
side of his big desk, and dropped in it the 
ten-dollar bill. He opened the opposite 
drawer, and drew forth a blank card, num- 
ber one in the right-hand row, which he 
numbered and stamped with the date, after 
which he wrote on it Jack Hoadley’s name 
and address, and the amount of his con- 
tribution. 

“What is it?”’ asked Louis Trapp, blink- 
ing at the big waste basket with his small 
eyes, clasping the back of one hand with 
the palm of the other, and pressing both 
against his stomach. 

‘Oh, a little side line, ’ responded Wall- 
ingford carelessly. “‘ Trapp, you have some 
vacant space in the third-floor front. I 
think I'll put some tables in there for mail- 
ing-girls.”’ 

Mr. Trapp screwed up his face. 

“What kind of a business is this?” he 
insisted on knowing. 

“Wheat investment,” replied Walling- 
ford briefly, and frowned as young Jimmy 
came into the office. “I thought I told 
you to keep out of here!” 

“Yes, sir,” admitted young Jimmy re- 
spectfully. “Blackie, Aunt Vi wants to 
know if you reserved that table for after 
the theater?”’ 

“Why didn’t she telephone?”’ 

‘‘She’s down-stairs in the car,” explained 
Jimmy, and his suavity suddenly struck 
Blackie’s funny-bone; it was so nearly like 
the suavity of J. Rufus. “Did you re- 
serve the table?” 

“Right under the palms, center aisle, 
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ten feet from the piano,” grinned Blackie. 
“Give friend wife my compliments, and 
tell her to buy me a bouquet to give her.” 

“Yes, sir,” grinned Jimmy, slipping a 
cold penny down the back of Blackie’s 
neck, and he went out. 

“You're a little rough 
protested Blackie. 

“T don’t like him fooling around in my 
place of business,’ stated Wallingford, 
with that shade of distress on his brow which 
had come to be habitual when he spoke of 
Jimmy. 

“Don’t you suppose he knows it?” 
_laughed Blackie, throwing back his head 
and stretching his long legs under his side 
of the double desk. ‘Why, Jim, you don’t 
understand how cute that kid is. He 
worked Vi to send him up here. They’ve 
made up their minds to make themselves 
a general nuisance around here until you 
give them that car.” 

“Tf you want the car sold,” observed 
Mr. Trapp, with a smile of fatherly kind- 
ness, ‘“‘you’d better keep them away from 
here. I nearly had a customer yesterday, 
but I couldn’t start the motor. After he 
was gone, I found that the rotator was out 
of the timer-case, and, of course, the cylin- 
ders wouldn’t spark.” He closed his small 
eyes and shook his head in enjoyment. 
“Those are smart boys, Mr. Wallingford. 
You should be proud of them,” and that 
compliment made Wallingford more deeply 
thoughtful than before. 

The afternoon post brought three letters 
for Department A, and Mr. Trapp came 
over to see them opened. All three con- 
tained meney! The next few days brought 
an additional scattering few; Thursday 
a dozen, Friday a score, Saturday nearly 
fifty. 

“Tf you don’t mind, Trapp, we'll lock 
the office door,” suggested Wallingford, 
after lunch on Saturday. ‘We want to 
pay off our investors,” and opening the 
locked drawer, he began dumping money 
on the desk. 

“Sure,” agreed Mr. Trapp, with alacrity, 
and he immediately locked the door—from 
the inside. It did not much matter, since, 
up to now, he had been the sole occupant 
of his office. He climbed on a high stool 
as Blackie began to sort the money into 
piles, and prepared to watch with all his 
eyes. 

‘““A thousand and twenty dollars, Jim,” 


on Jimmy,” 
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reported Blackie, stroking his pointed mus- 
taches complacently. ‘Not so bad for 
the first week.” 

“We'll hold over the twenty for a nest- 
egg,” decided Wallingford, and, taking the 
two odd ten-dollar bills, he dropped them 
back into the drawer, which he closed and 
locked. He divided the money into four 
equal piles. “This is ours,” he said, hand- 
ing one of the piles to Blackie; and that 
careless gentleman dropped the two hundred 
and fifty dollars into his upturned hat. 
“This will pay off the first twenty-five in- 
vestors,”’ and he drew two of the piles to- 
ward him, snapping a rubber band around 
the remaining one and shoving it to one 
side. He chuckled as he stole a sidelong, up- 
ward glance at Louis Trapp. That gentle- 
man’s eyes had expanded until the color 
was visible. They were a mottled canary. 

“Lend us a hand, Trapp, if you’re not 
busy,” requested Wallingford. “Fold two 
ten-dollar bills in these circular letters so 
they will fit these envelopes,” and reach- 
ing into one of the bottom drawers of his 
desk, he passed Mr. Trapp a sheaf of cir- 
cular-letters, on which he placed one of the 
piles of money. 

Louis Trapp sat numbly gazing at the 
money for a few minutes, and then, as a 
preliminary to intelligent cooperation, he 
read the circuiar-letter. It was as follows: 


DEAR Sir: 

We take pleasure in discharging from our books 
your investment of (here had been left a blank in 
which the amount, ‘‘$10.00,”” was stamped) made 
with us on (here another blank in which a date was 
stamped). According to the terms of our offer 
to you, this amount was only to be held by us until 
its profits should accrue to one hundred per cent. 
We beg to state that our operations have been suc- 
cessful, and with the usual expediency, and we 
herewith return your original investment of —$10.- 
oo— together with the accrued profits of —$10.00— 
making a sum total of —$20.00—. Soliciting your 
further patronage, and that of your friends, in any 
amounts from ten up to one thousand dollars, we 
remain, Yours confidentially, 

Trappe MARKETING COMPANY. 


Mr. Trapp jumped down from his stool, 
and deposited his bundle of money on the 
desk between Wallingford and Blackie. 

“This is a skin game!” he exclaimed. 
“T’ll have nothing to do with it!” 

Wallingford’s big, pink face was a picture 
of cheerful joviality, and Blackie Daw 
laughed in keen enjoyment. 

“How hasty!” chided Blackie. ‘Why, 
you don’t know anything about it, Trapp.” 








“[ know this much,” and Mr. Trapp’s 
stubby hands strayed from his trousers 
pockets to his coat pockets, to his vest 
pockets, to the armholes of his vest, where 
they hung by the thumbs—‘‘you haven’t 
invested a cent; you let the money lay in 
that drawer all week! You’re using one- 
half of the money to pay off one-fourth of 
the suckers!” 

“Don’t blame them,” grinned Blackie. 
“They’re not harming anybody. They’ll 
send the money right back to pay off the 
next fourth, and so it goes merrily on.” 

“But you’re using my name!” excitedly 
objected Mr. Trapp, his hands now finding 
no home. “I’m the only one that’s known 
in this company. i don’t even get any 
of the money!” 

_“You get your share of the tubular 
light,” sternly reproved Wallingford. “Now 
let me make you ashamed of yourself, 
Trapp. You see this money?” and he 


indicated the two hundred and fifty dollars 
embraced by the rubber band. 


“That is 





Blackie suddenly sprang up and clutched Wallingford's upraised arm. 
to Jimmy and Toad. 





** Get out!” he yelled 
* Quick!” 


the investment fund. You see that we have 
held it out, fairly and squarely, and I’m 
going to let you deliver it for investment, 
so that you will know there’s nothing under- 
handed about it. More than that, Trapp— 
since you’re so particular—I’m going to 
write and sign a document stating that you 
have nothing to do with this department 
of the Trapp Marketing Company; that 
you have no financial or personal interest 
in it, and that I alone am morally and legally 
responsible for it.” 

True to his word, J. Rufus Wallingford, 
then and there, and with great pomp and 
ceremony, wrote out the document in 
question and signed it; after which Horace 
G. Daw and Louis Trapp attached their 
signatures as witnesses. 

“Now,” said Wallingford severely, “you 
are safe. I place this document in this 
small tin box, which, as you see, has two 
locks. Ilock both locks. I give you one key; 
I retain the other. Here is the box; lock it 
in your own safe. Now, are you satisfied?” 
367 
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“T guess so,” hesitated Mr. Trapp, 
holding the tittle tin box with both hands. 
“How do you invest the money?” 

“In the wheat-pit,” replied Wallingford 
promptly. “We sha’n’t be here on Mon- 
day morning. Id like you to send for a 
man from the Tilwit Brokerage Company, 
as soon as you can get them on the ’phone. 
Give him this money; tell him to buy wheat 
on a five-point margin, and pyramid it 
every point, ten steps up.” 

Mr. Trapp’s stubby hands dropped at 
his sides. 

‘“That’s no investment,” he exclaimed; 
“that’s arson!” 

“Cinch,” agreed Wallingford _ briefly. 
“But you’re bound to catch it some time 
if you play it every day, aren’t you?” 

“Sure,” admitted Louis Trapp; ‘‘but 
it don’t happen often enough. You'd have 
to win once out of about five times, and it 
don’t happen.” 

Wallingford rose and loomed above him, 
big, confident, chuckling. 

“Yes, but suppose the amount you in- 
vest is bigger every day? When you do 
catch it, you wipe out the score, don’t 
you?” 

“Tf it’s enough bigger,” 
Trapp promptly. Figures 
heritance to him. 

“Well; don’t you suppose this business 
will grow fast enough?” and Wallingford 
laid his hand on the hundred-per-cent. 
money. “Don’t you suppose that every 
man who gets this twenty dollars will be 
responsible for firing a hundred back here 
in the next mail? And don’t you suppose 
that rate of increase will keep up every 
week? Why, Trapp,” and he shook a jovi- 
ally impressive finger at Louis, ‘before 
long we'll have to widen your doors to get 
the money in. Figure it out for your- 
self.” 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Daddy Jim!” yelled the voice of Toad 
Jessup. ‘‘May we take our car out for a 
little spin?” 

“No!” emphatically replied Walling- 
ford, to the son whom he and Blackie had 
mutually adopted. ‘‘Go home!” 

“You'd better give them that car, Jim,” 
grinned Blackie, drawing to him card num- 
ber one, which bore the name of Jack 
Hoadley, and preparing to address an en- 
velope. Wallingford, chuckling silently, 
pointed with the tip of his pen to the desk of 
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the company. Louis Trapp, with his fan- 
shaped expanse of forehead resting in one 
moist palm, was figuring! 


Vu 


“WELL, Jim, it’s a show-down,” said 
Blackie Daw regretfully, as they came 
away from lunch. ‘‘The money’s rolling 
in so strong that we'll have to run from it.” 

“Tough luck,” grumbled Wallingford. 
“Tf we were able to strike a winning on 
that wheat-pyramid, so as to pay off all 
boobs to date, we could clean a million 
dollars out of this game. As it is, we’vc 
only raked off about eighty thousand.” 
He hesitated for a moment. “I’ve been 
studying the market until I get a headache 
every night, and it seems to me that wheat 
is due for a sharp rise.”’ 

Blackie stopped him, right in the middle 
of the sidewalk on crowded Broadway, 
and studied his big, round face with deep 
concern. 

“You fat lollop!” he exclaimed. “Jim, 
when you turn hick yourself, it’s time to 
get out. If we can swing our goat, we 
quit to-day.” 

‘‘T guess you’re right,’ soberly considered 
Wallingford. ‘‘I’ve been going after that 
wheat-dope like a bucket-shop wreck 
watching the crop reports, and the weather, 
and the foreign shipments. What a cinch 
I’d be for a gold-brick artist!”’ He paused 
and contemplated himself in amazement. 
“‘T don’t suppose we’d better chance it over 
night.” 

“Td feel happier if we were out now,” 
returned Blackie, with an apprehensive 
glance around him. “I’m like Onion 
Jones; I love the fresh air. The mail’s 
coming in too heavy to escape a post-office 
investigation much longer.” 

‘Just one winning would make us able 
to show an on-the-level investment with 
legitimate profits,” speculated Wallingford. 

‘““T wonder if the goat will buck,” wor- 
ried Blackie. ‘‘That’s a horrible thought, 
Jim! For two weeks past, Trapp has 
hugged the hook in his gills, and was crazy 
to buy in; but after I told him, last Satur- 
day, that we might consider letting him 
have a slice of it, he quit. And now, every 
day at three o’clock, he telephones for the 
wheat-report, and says, ‘Well, you didn’t 
get your winning yet.’” 

The somber fear on Wallingford’s face 





was not a reflection from that on Blackie’s. 
It was from within. 

“Tf this little Trapp lets us hold the bag, 
after we’ve so carefully propped it up for 
him to hold, I’ll poison him!” he declared 
vindictively. 

At that moment, there came slamming 
down Broadway, at the apex of the legal 
rate of speed, a low, gray, cartridge-shaped 
runabout, in which sat a diminutive driver 
and a diminutive passenger, both with gog- 
gles and flying hair. 

At the very instant in which Blackie and 
Wallingford recognized the car and the 
crew, something happened which gave 
Broadway one of its few thrills. _Two girls 
started to cross the street in front of the car, 
and stopped midway to decide in which di- 
rection lay the nearer sidewalk. They held 
hands, giggling, and pulled each way; 
while Toad Jessup, too near for the brakes, 
tried to change his mind as often as they did. 
When they finally separated, one of the 
girls followed the car across to the wrong 
side of the street, in order to tumble in 
front of it; and then, in the midst of 
shrieks of terror, Toad Jessup did the bril- 
liant thing which marked him as a born 
driver. He turned the arrowlike “‘little 
six’? at right angles, shot between a taxi 
and a dray, ran over the curb and up on 
the sidewalk, stopping the nose of the ma- 
chine one foot from a drug-store window. 

Wallingford, his face ashen and his hand 
at his heart, gasped to recover his breath, 
and strove to fight his way through the 
crowd. Blackie, his face equally white, 
held him back. 

“Let them alone,”’ 
make a fool of yourself. 
hurt. Nobody’s hurt.” 

“Tl smash that car!’’ swore Walling- 
ford, through gritting teeth. 

‘You'll do nothing of the sort!” declared 
Blackie. ‘Toad should have a medal. 
Come away!” 

A big traffic-policeman had elbowed his 
way in to the “little six.’ He had a blond 
mustache and a blue eye. 

“Good work, kid,’ he observed, as he 
cleared the crowd away from the rear of the 
machine. He viewed Toad and Jimmy 
With a grin of amusement. ‘Are you 
eighteen?” he asked the driver. 

Jimmy nudged Toad sharply. 

“Yes,” snickered Toad. 


he said. ‘You'll 
They’re not 


“Well, I have your word for it,” re- 
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marked the officer, who loathed an awk- 
ward driver of any age. ‘‘Can you back 
out of this, or is your nerve gone?” 

Toad nodded as he grabbed his gear- 
lever and threw out his clutch, looking over 
his shoulder meanwhile. Jimmy Walling- 
ford touched the pneumatic horn one short, 
shrill blast. The blue-eyed traffic-police- 
man leaned confidently close to Toad’s ear. 


“Get off the street before you get 
pinched,” he advised. ‘‘You look darn 


young for your age.” 

An hour later, the boys walked non- 
chalantly into the office, trying to appear 
perfectly unconcerned, as if they had just 
been loafing around the corner. 

Wallingford rose unsteadily. He had 
been sitting silently ever since his return 
from lunch. Louis Trapp, over at his own 
desk, was opening mail and extracting 
money from the envelopes—a task for 
which he had volunteered, and of which he 
never seemed to tire. 

“How did you come to have that car?” 
J. Rufus asked, in a voice which was husky 
and trembling. 

‘“T sneaked it out and down the elevator 
when nobody was watching,’ announced 
Toad. ‘‘There was a man in this morning 
said he was coming back at noon to buy it, 
and we took it out so it wouldn’t be here.” 

Louis Trapp looked up with a smile. 

‘“The man didn’t come,” he said. 

Wallingford advanced another step toward 
Jimmy. 

‘I’m going to thrash you for this,” he 


promised. ‘I’m going to take out of you 
the trickery that’s in you.” He was 


breathing hard, and Blackie saw in his 
face, not alone anger, but an agony of anx- 
iety. To Wallingford’s surprise, Jimmy had 
not retreated a step. He looked up at his 
father with cold defiance in his eyes. 

“I’m going to have that car,” he quietly 
declared, and his clear eyes rested for an 
instant on the money littered on the two 
desks. 

Blackie suddenly sprang up and clutched 
Wallingford’s upraised arm. 

“Get out!” he yelled to Jimmy and 
Toad. “Quick!” 

They obeyed him, both frightened; for 
this awful thing of seeing Wallingford and 
Blackie in conflict was worse than anything 
w,*h could happen to them. 

“To TPP; get out!” 

“ure, Mr. Daw,” assented the agreeable 
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Mr. Trapp, and weighting down the loose 
money with a book, he left them alone for a 
moment. 

“Vou’ve come to a show-down with 
Jimmy, old man,” warned Blackie earn- 
estly. ‘‘ You’re going to give him that car, 
or you’re going to drive him into doing 
something that you’ll be sorry for all your 
life. You can’t break a boy like that, and 
if you do, God help him! Do you want to 
make Jimmy a crook?” 

Wallingford sat suddenly down and 
clasped his temples in. his hands. 

There was an interruption. It was a 
postman with two heavy bags of mail, all for 
the Trapp Marketing Company, Depart- 
ment A. The postman dumped his bags 
into two big waste-baskets which Blackie 
set out for him, and mopped his brow. 
Blackie rumpled his hair. 

“The heaviest yet, Jim,” he worried. 
“They'll never stand for it.” 

Wallingford did not look up. 

Louis Trapp came in, and his eyes glis- 
tened as he saw the mail. Every envelope 
contained money. He glanced at his 
watch and hurried to the telephone, calied 
a number, and asked a question. 

“Well, you didn’t make your winning 
yet,” he cheerfully informed Blackie, as he 
turned away from the ’phone. 

Suddenly the true reason for that daily 
observation dawned on Blackie. It was 
not discouragement, but elation. Walling- 
ford had planned to lead Trapp up to his 
election as goat by imperceptible degrees; 
but Blackie had impulses toward quick 
action. 

“Trapp, do you want to buy us out?” 
he briskly asked. 

Louis Trapp’s eyes glazed and his mouth 
screwed up. 

“How much?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars.’ 

“This mail, is it mine?” and he seemed 
to be looking through the envelopes at the 
contents. 

“Tt’s your meat.” 

Mr. Trapp released his countenance with 
a smack. 

“Sure. I'll take a chance!”’ he said, with 
eager animation. “TI got the nerve as long 
as the money’s coming in.” He sat down 
immediately and, wrote the check. “is 
fingers almost cramped in their haste ,j,. If 
you had your winning, I wouldn’t b.,. (.,” 
he observed, as he handed Blackie ti? ufty 
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thousand. “TI wouldn’t believe that you 
ever get but one. When I get it, I quit.” 
He vigorously drew the two big waste- 
paper baskets of mail over to the end of his 
own desk. “I’ve been studying the market 
every day. I think we’re about due for a 
sharp rise in wheat!” 

Wallingford rose, with a chuckle, and 
produced his key to the little tin box. 

“We'll include the tubular reflector,’’ he 
remarked, still chuckling. 

In ten minutes, Wallingford and Trapp 
had torn up their various articles of agree- 
ment, and Wallingford had signed over his 
patent on the tubular reflector, in considera- 
tion of fifty thousand dollars; and Walling- 
ford and Blackie walked out, with no scrap 
of evidence behind them to show that they 
had ever been in any way connected with the 
wheat-investment department of the Trapp 
Marketing Company. 

“A hundred and thirty thousand to 
the good,” figured Blackie. “Pretty soft, 
Jim, but I’d rather get mine in some more 
innocent way. The grill-marks on a broiled 
steak will make me nervous for a month.” 

Wallingford paid but little attention. 
He was extremely heavy in thought, and he 
was searching for something. He found it 
back in a dark corner of the storeroom— 
Jimmy, sitting huddled up in a chair, with 
the top of his head at the level of the coun- 
ter. Toad sat at the side of him, on a low 
box. Wallingford walked slowly back, and 
stood contemplatively, for a moment, before 
his son. For the thousandth time he 
studied those lobeless ears, and wondered 
if, in view of Jimmy’s heredity, they meant 
anything. He had heard and read, fre- 
quently, to his great comfort, that they did 
not. 

“Jimmy,” he began, and cleared his 
voice; “I think I’ve been mistaken about 
that car. You may have it. Ill get you 
a mechanic to carry the license.” 

“Thanks, father,” returned Jimmy grate- 
fully, and his eyes softened. He reached 
up and caught his father’s hand. “But 
Toad and I have made up our minds we 
better not have it.” 

“No, we’re too young,” supplemented 
Toad, quite cheerfully, now that he had 
made up his mind about it. 

“Besides,” considered Jimmy, very 
slowly and thoughtfully; ‘I think the way 
we got it, in the first place, was kind 0’ 
crooked!” 
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N the gray dawn of July 

16, I912, a pistol-shot rang 
out under the glaring yellow lights of the 
Hotel Metropole, in New York, and Herman 
Rosenthal, gambler and prospective witness 
before the grand jury, fell dead. 

It was the most defiant murder, the most 
brazen challenge to law and order that 
New York had ever seen, even under the 
foul and bloody system of thuggery and 
robbery and murder which had disgraced 
the metropolis. 

In the same hour, fifteen minutes later, 
a telephone-bell tinkled in the upper story 
of a residence on Madison Avenue. To 
this day, the district attorney does not 
know who it was that rang the bell. The 
wile of the district attorney answered the 
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‘phone. She caught, 
with a woman’s instinct, 
the tremor of tragedy 
and need in the un- 
known voice speaking 
out of the last hour be- 
fore the dawn of a summer 
morning. In a moment, 
Rosenthal’s death was 
told, and the dramatic 
opportunity of a lifetime 
spread before Charles Sey- 
mour Whitman, who has 
lived since that day as the 
central figure of avenging 
justice “€n the city of 
New York. 

Most menin authority 
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Whitman: 


at such a moment stop and think, and send 
for some one and set some one else to work. 
Whitman went himself straight to the police 
station where Rosenthal lay dead, his body 
still warm. He ferreted out the false entry 
of a wrong number for the gray automobile 
that carried the assassins, and, rushing by 
police resistance and routine, he found on the 
instant the man who had the right number 
flung into the cell by the police, to keep 
him from telling the fatal truth. On that 
solitary clue rested all. But for that 
telephone call and that number gotten 
by the instant personal action of Mr. 
Whitman, New York would have missed the 
greatest shaking-up and purification of its 
criminal system the decade has known, 
and the cause of justice might have missed 
the greatest district attorney the metropo- 
lis has known since Samuel J. Tilden. 

Whitman’s prompt and fearless action 
saved the situation in the first hour after the 
tragedy was done. 

Through all the publicity that was given 
at that time to the tense moments in the 
Tenderloin station, following that tragic 
morning, little mention has been made of 
the sharp duel of wits between Becker, 
the brazen, and Whitman, the wily. It is 
no reflection upon the district attorney to 
say that on that occasion he was wily. 
He was pitted against the most brazen 
leader that the New York police force 
had produced in two decades. A man 
of less iron courage than Whitman would 
have halted to ask whether he would even 
hesitate to murder the officer of the law 
soon to drive him to the death house. 
The battle of wits between Whitman and 
Becker began within twenty minutes after 
the murder. It is rare that any man in 
public life has illustrated within the course 
of one hour so much of prompt and vigorous 
action and so much of consummate good 
judgment and diplomacy. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF A GREAT CAREER 


There is something gentle, almost to mild- 
ness, in the lovable personality of New 
York’s world-famous district attorney. 
Smooth, youthful, and kindly, there would 
be almost an expression of weakness in that 
face but for the firm chin and the fighting 
jaw which have vindicated their meaning 
in the criminal courts of New Yor}-* 

From the beginning of his career, Charies 
S. Whitman has been the man who thinks 
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and the man who acts. The son of a 
Presbyterian minister, born in Connecticut, 
August 28, 1868, and graduated from Am- 
herst College, which made him a doctor of 
laws at the last commencement, in the class 
of 1890, at the age of twenty-one, passing 
through the law school of New York Uni- 
versity, supporting himself by teaching in 
Adelphi Academy, in Brooklyn, and, for a 
short time, in Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, 
and admitted to the bar of New York, in 
1894, Mr. Whitman has illustrated, in every 
step of his career, the single-minded, single- 
willed, fearless devotion and quick action in 
every public duty which will make any man 
on earth successful anywhere, and which has 
already- established him in the list of those 
who will have a permanent place in the his- 
tory of the metropolis and of the country. 


WHITMAN’S PUBLIC SERVICE 


New Yorkers who have followed the 
civic development of this splendid young 
citizen of forty-five hold that his real begin- 
ning in the fight against the system and the 
tendency of organized bodies to play upon 
law, began years ago when he was a city 
magistrate. There, under the first chal- 
lenge of his fellow citizens that no one 
could stop the evil lawbreaking of the sa- 
loons, he vindicated what he could do by 
stopping it distinctly and definitely in his 
own precinct for a time. 

He has now demonstrated the larger and 
more important truth that a district attor- 
ney can stop police graft and police murder 
in a whole city, for a time at least. To 
have established these two facts, strikes the 
unit and aggregate possibility of civic ser- 
vice, and leaves Mr. Whitman’s name 
among the established benefactors of his 
city and of his time. 

The great machine of the district attor- 
ney’s office of New York grinds out more 
criminal convictions that any known to 
man. Under its present head, there have 
been twelve monthsin which it matched con- 
victions for murder in the first degree with 
the rest of the United States. Ten thou- 
sand felony cases alone have been convicted 
under his administration, with a total num- 
ber of felony cases of all sorts disposed of by 
his office before the grand jury and courts of 
over eighteen thousand. Around the Beck- 
er trial alone, in two weeks less than a year 
after that murder, he can point to a list of 
convictions in the mighty police “system 
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above the law,’ 


forms in legislation. 

Whitman, in a day when critics 
of the courts call for new reme- 
dies and new procedure, 
has shown that all that 
is wanted is the old- 
time virtues of 
courage, honesty, 
ability, and pub- 
lic devotion. 
In the face of 
incredible 
odds he has 
already con- 
fined more 


Every 
destiny and every 


The 
firm chin corrupt mem- 
and thefight- bers of the po- 


ing jaw which have 
vindicated their mean- 
ing in the criminal 


courts of New York 


lice force in 
New York 
than all his 
predecessors 
put together for a generation. 
The friends of Mr. Whitman keenly re- 
sented the failure of the Fusion Committee 
to nominate him for mayor at the last 
election. Some of them went so far as to 
express the idea that that failure had cur- 
tailed, if not crippled, his political career. 


which includes two patrol- 
men, one sergeant, one lieutenant, two cap- 
tains, and two inspectors, besides an 
imposing list of convictions from the un- 
derworld satellites of the whole infamous 
system—and this without waiting for re- 


public duty have set before him 
the task of ferreting out the graft 
and corruption in public station 
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No man in New York in- 
dulges this delusion now. 
There has opened up to 
the district attor- 

ney, since the 
upheaval in Al- 
bany, an oppor- 
tunity of serv- 
ice more 
extensive 
than 
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any he has ever 
known before. 
Tf he should 
succeed in this, 
as he has be- 
fore, he will 
win and de- 
serve better 
things in the 
future than 
any grateful ae 
constituency, 
even though it be national, will deny him. 
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On the divan in the room were two figures—Veronica Haversham and Doctor Maudsley 
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The Billionaire Baby 


Do you realize what may be learned from the dreams of an anxious, worried person? 
Their importance in diagnosis is known to the nerve specialist, and, in this remarkable 
story, Craig Kennedy shows how the results of their scientific interpretation may be 
used in crime investigation as a sure, quick means of getting at a certain type of baffling 


facts. 


It is all very wonderful and fascinating—this dabbling in the ‘‘new psy- 


chology’’; and in this region of knowledge, Craig shows himself to be a master. 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of ‘‘ The Ghouls,” 


“The Air-Pirate,” 


and other Craig Kennedy stories 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


SUPPOSE you have heard of the 
‘billionaire baby,’ Morton Hazleton, 
Third?” asked Kennedy of me one 
afternoon. 

The mere mention of the name conjured 
up in my mind a picture of the lusty two- 
year-old heir to two fortunes, as the feature 
articles in the Star had described that little 
scion of wealth—his luxurious nursery, his 
magnificent toys, his own motor-car, a 
trained nurse and a detective on guard 
every hour of the day and night, every 
possible precaution for his health and safety. 

“Gad, what a lucky kid!”’ I exclaimed 
involuntarily. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” put in 
Kennedy. “The fortune may be exag- 
gerated. His happiness is, I’m sure.” 

He had pulled from his pocketbook a card 
and handed it to me. It read: “Gilbert 
Butler, American Representative, Lloyd’s.”’ 

“Lloyd’s?”’ I queried. ‘‘What has Lloyd’s 
to do with the billion-dollar baby?”’ 

“Very much. The child has been insured 
with them for some fabulous sum against 
accident, including kidnaping.”’ 

“Yes?” I prompted, “‘sensing”’ a story. 

“Well, there seem to have been threats 
of some kind, I understand. Mr. Butler 
has called on me once already to-day to 
retain my services and is going to—ah— 
there he is again, now.” 

Kennedy had answered the door-buzzer 
himself, and Mr. Butler, a tall, sloping- 
shouldered Englishman, entered. 

“Has anything new developed?” asked 
Kennedy, introducing me. 


“T can’t say,” replied Butler dubiously. 
“T rather think we have fornd something 
that may have a bearing on the case. You 
know Miss Haversham—Veronica Haver- 
sham?” 

“The actress and professional beauty? 
Yes—at least, I have seen her. Why?” 

“We hear that Morton Hazleton knows 
her, anyhow,” remarked Butler dryly. 

“Well?” 

“Then you don’t know the gossip?” 
he cut in. “She is said to be in a sanato- 
rium near the city. I'll have to find that 
out for you. It’s a fast set she has been 
traveling with lately, including not only 
Hazleton but Doctor Maudsley, the Hazle- 
ton’s physician, and one or two others, who, 
if they were poorer, might be called desper- 
ate characters.” 

“Does Mrs. Hazleton know of this?” 

“T can’t say that, either. I presume 
that she is no fool.” 

Morton Hazleton, Junior, I knew, be- 
longed to a rather smart group of young 
men.° He had been mentioned in several 
near-scandals, but, as far as I knew, there 
had been nothing quite as public and defi- 
nite as this one. 

“Wouldn’t that account for her fears?” 
I asked. 

“Hardly,” 
head. “You see, Mrs. Hazleton is a 
nervous wreck, but it’s about the baby, 
and caused, she says, by her fears for its 
safety. It came to us only in a round- 
about way—through a servant in the house 
who keeps usin touch. The curious feature 


replied Butler, shaking his 
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is that we can seem to get nothing definite 
from her about her fears. They may be 
groundless.”’ 

Butler shrugged his shoulders and _ pro- 
ceeded: “And they may be well founded. 
But we prefer to run no chances in a case 
of this kind. The child, you know, is 
guarded in the house. In his perambulator 
he is doubly guarded, and when he goes out 
for his airing in the automobile, two men, 
the chauffeur and a detective, are always 
there, besides his nurse, and often his 
mother or grandmother. Even in the 
nursery suite they have iron shutters which 
can be pulled down and padlocked at night, 
and are constructed so as to give plenty 
of fresh air, even to a scientific baby. 
Master Hazleton was the best sort of 
risk, we thought. But now—we don’t 
know.” 

“You can protect yourselves, though,” 
suggested Kennedy. 

“Ves, we have, under the policy, the 
right to take certain measures to protect 
ourselves in addition to the precautions 
taken by the Hazletons. We have added 
our own detective to those already on 
duty. But we—we don’t know what to 
guard against,” he concluded, perplexed. 
“We'd like to know—that’s all. It’s too 
big a risk.” 

“T may see Mrs. Hazleton?” mused 
Kennedy. 

“Yes. Under the circumstances she 
can scarcely refuse to see anyone we send. 
I’ve arranged already for you to meet her 
within an hour. Is that all right?” 

“Certainly.” 

The Hazleton town house was up-town, 
facing the river. The large grounds ad- 
joining made the Hazletons quite indepen- 
dent of the daily infant parade along River- 
side Drive. 

As we entered the grounds, we could 
almost feel the very atmosphere on guard. 
We did not see the little subject of so much 
concern, but I remembered his much 
heralded advent, when his grandparents 
had settled a cold million on him, just as 
a reward for coming into the world. Evi- 
dently Morton, Senior, had hoped that Mor- 
ton, Junior, would calm down, now that 
there was a third generation to consider. 
It seemed that he had not. I wondered 
if that had really been the occasion of the 
threats, or whatever it was, that had caused 
Mrs. Hazleton’s fears, and whether Veron- 








ica Haversham or any of the fast set around 
her had anything to do with it. 

Marguerite Hazleton was a very pretty 
little woman, in whom one saw instinctively 
the artistic temperament. She had been 
an actress, too, when young Morton Hazle- 
ton married her, and at first, at least, they 
had seemed very devoted. 

We were admitted to see her in her own 
library, a tastefully furnished room on the 
second floor of the house, facing a garden 
at the side. 

“Mrs. Hazleton,” began Butler, smooth- 
ing the way for us, “of course you realize 
that we are working in your interests. 
Professor Kennedy, therefore, in a sense, 
represents both of us.” 

“T am quite sure I shall be delighted to 
help you,” she said, with an absent expres- 
sion, though not ungraciously. 

Butler, having introduced us, courteously 
withdrew. “I leave this entirely in your 
hands,” he said, as he excused himself. 
“Tf you want me to do anything more, call 
on me.” ~ 

I must say that I was much surprised at 
the way she had received us. Was there 
in it, I wondered, an element of fear lest, 
if she refused to talk, suspicion might grow 
even greater? One could see anxiety plainly 
enough on her face, as she waited for Ken- 
nedy to begin. 

A few moments of general conversation 
followed. 

“Just what is it you fear?” he asked, 
after having gradually led around to the 
subject. ‘‘Have there been any threat- 
ening letters?” 

““N-no,”’ she hesitated, ‘‘at least nothing 
—definite.”’ 

“Gossip?” he hinted. 

“No.” She said it so positively that 
I fancied it might be taken for a plain 
“ves.” 

“Then, what is it?” he asked very def- 
erentially, but firmly. ; 

She had been looking out at the garden. 
“You couldn’t understand,” she remarked. 
“No detective—”’ she stopped. 

“You may be sure, Mrs. Hazleton, that 
I have not come here unnecessarily to in- 
trude,”’ he reassured her. “It is exactly as 
Mr. Butler put it. We—want to help 
you.” 

I fancied there seemed to be something 
compelling about his manner. It was at 
once sympathetic and persuasive. Quite 























































































evidently he was taking pains to break down 
the prejudice in her mind which she had 
already shown toward the ordinary de- 
tective. 

“Vou would think me crazy,” she re- 
marked slowly, “‘but it is just a—a dream— 
just dreams.” 

I don’t think she had intended to say 
anything, for she stopped short and looked 
at him quickly, as if to make sure whether 
he could understand. As for myself, I 
must say I felt a little skeptical. To my 
surprise, Kennedy seemed to take the 
statement at its face value. 

“Ah,” he remarked, “an anxiety dream? 
You will pardon me, Mrs. Hazleton, but, 
before we go further, let me tell you frankly 
that I am much more than an ordinary 
detective. If you will permit me, I should 
rather have you think of me as a psycholo- 
gist, a specialist, one who has come to set 
your mind at rest rather than to worm 
things from you by devious methods against 
which you have to be on guard. It is 
just for such an unusual case as yours that 
Mr. Butler has called me in. By the way, 
as our interview may last a few minutes, 
would you mind sitting down? I think 
you'll find it easier to talk if you can get 
your mind perfectly at rest, and for the 
moment trust to the nurse and the detec- 
tives who are guarding the garden.” 

She had been standing by the window 
during the interview and was quite evi- 
dently growing more and more nervous. 
With a bow, Kennedy placed her at her 
ease on a chaise longue. 

“Now,” he continued, standing near 
her, but out of sight, “you must try to* 
remain free from all external influences and 
impressions. Don’t move. Avoid every 
use of a muscle. Don’t let anything dis- 
tract you. Just concentrate your atten- 
tion on your psychic activities. Don’t 
suppress one idea as unimportant, irrele- 
vant, or nonsensical. Simply tell me what 
occurs to you in connection with the dreams 
—everything,’’ emphasized Craig. 

1 could not help feeling surprised to find 
that she accepted Kennedy’s deferential 
commands, for, after all, that was what 
they amounted to. Almost I felt that she 
was turning to him for help, that he had 
broken down some barrier to her confi- 
dence. He seemed to exert a sort of hyp- 





notic influence over her. 
“T have had cases before which involved 
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dreams,” he was saying quietly and reas- 


suringly. ‘Believe me, I do not share the 
world’s opinion that dreams are nothing. 
Nor yet do I believe in them superstitiously. 
I can readily understand how a dream can 
play a mighty part in shaping the feelings 
of a high-tensioned woman. Might I ask 
exactly what it is you fear in your dreams?”’ 

She sank her head back in the cushions. 

“Oh, I have such horrible dreams,” she 
said, at length, “full of anxiety and fear 
for Morton and little Morton. I can’t 
explain it. But they are so horrible.” 

Kennedy said nothing. She was talking 
freely at last. 

“Only last night,” she went on, “‘I dreamt 
that Morton was dead. I cculd see the 
funeral—all the preparations and the pro- 
cession. It seemed that in the crowd there 
was a woman. I could not see her face, 
but she had fallen down and the crowd was 
around her. Then Doctor Maudsley ap- 
peared, and all of a sudden the dream 
changed. I thought I was on the sand at 
the seashore, or perhaps by a lake. I was 
with Junior, and it seemed as if he were 
wading in the water—his head bobbing up 
and down in the waves. It was like a 
desert, too—the sand. I turned, and there 
was a lion behind me. I did not seem to be 
afraid of him, although I was so close that 
I could almost feel his shaggy mane. Yet 
I feared that he might bite Junior. The 
next I knew I was running with the child 
in my arms. I escaped—and—oh, the 
relief!” 

She sank back, half exhausted, half 
terrified still by the recollection. 

“Tn your dream when Doctor Maudsley 
appeared,” asked Kennedy, “what did he 
do?” 

“Do?” she repeated. 
Nothing.” 

“Are you sure?” he asked. 

“Ves. That part of the dream became 
indistinct. I’m sure he did nothing except 
to shoulder through the crowd. I think 
he had just entered. Then that dream 
ended, and the second part began.” 

Piece by piece, Kennedy went over it, 
putting it together as if it were a mosaic. 

“Now, the woman. You say her face 
was hidden?”’ 

She hesitated. ‘‘N-no. 
it was no one I knew.” 

Kennedy did not dwell on the contra- 
diction, but added, ‘“‘ And the crowd?” 


“In the dream? 


I saw it. But 
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“Strangers, too.” 
“Doctor Maudsley is your family physi- 
cian?”’ he questioned. 

"Ves." 

“Did he call—er—yesterday?”’ 

“He calls every day to supervise the 
nurse who has Junior in charge.” 

“Could one always be true to oneself 
in the face of any temptation?” he asked 
suddenly. 

It was a bold question. Yet such had 
been the gradual manner of his leading-up 
to it that, before she knew it, she had 
answered quite frankly, “Yes—if one 
always thought of home and her child, I 
cannot see how one could help controlling 
herself.” 

She seemed to catch her breath, almost 
as though the words had escaped her be- 
fore she knew it. 

“Ts there anything besides your dream 
that alarms you,” Kennedy asked, chang- 
ing the subject quickly, ‘any suspicion 
of—say the servants?”’ 

“No,” she said, watching him now. 
“But some time ago we caught a burglar 
up-stairs here. He managed to escape. 
That has made me _ nervous.” 

“Anything else?’”’ 

“No,” she said positively, this time on 
her guard. Kennedy saw that she had 
made up her mind to say no more. 

“Mrs. Hazleton,” he said, rising, ‘I can 
hardly thank you too much for the manner 
in which you have met my questions. It 
will make it much easier for me to quiet 
your fears. And if anything else occurs 
to you, you may rest assured I shall violate 
no confidences in your telling me.” 

I could not help the feeling, however, 
that there was just a little air of relief on 
her face as we left. 

“H-m,” mused Kennedy, as we walked 
along after leaving the house. ‘There 
were several complexes, as they are called, 
there—the most interesting and important 
being the erotic, as usual. Now, take the 
lion in the dream, with his mane. That, I 
suspect, was Doctor Maudsley. If you are 
acquainted with him, you will recall his 
heavy, almost tawny beard.” 

Kennedy seemed to be revolving some- 
thing in his mind, and I did not interrupt. 

“Tn spite of the work of thousands of 
years, little progress has been made in the 
scientific understanding of dreams,” he 
remarked, a few moments later. “Freud, 
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of Vienna—you recall the name?—has done 
most, I think, in that direction.” 

I recalled something of the theories of 
the Freudists, but said nothing.” 

“Tt is an unpleasant feature of Freud’s 
philosophy,” he went on, “but he finds the 
conclusion irresistible that all humanity, 
underneath the shell, is sensuous and sen- 
sual in nature. Practically all dreams 
betray some delight of the senses. There 
is, according to the theory, always a wish 
hidden or expressed in a dream. The 
dream is one of three things—the open, 
the disguised, or the distorted fulfilment of 
a wish, sometimes recognized, sometimes 
repressed. 

“Often dreams, apparently harmless, 
turn out to be sinister, if we take pains to 
interpret them. All have the mark of the 
beast. For example, there was that un- 
known woman who had fallen down and 
was surrounded by a crowd. If a woman 
dreams that, it can mean only a fallen 
woman. That is the symbolism. The 
crowd always denotes a secret. 

“Take, also, the dream of death. If 
there is no sorrow felt, then there is an- 
other cause for it. But if there is sorrow, 
then the dreamer really desires death or 
absence. I expect to have you quarrel 
with that. But read Freud, and remember 
that, in childhood, death is synonymous 
with being away. Thus, for example, if 
a girl dreams that her mother is dead, per- 
haps it means only that she wishes her 
away so she can enjoy some pleasure that 
her strict parent, by her presence, denies. 

“Then there was that dream about the 
baby in the water. That, I think, was a 
dream of birth. You see, I asked her 
practically to repeat the dreams, because 
there were several gaps. At such points, 
one usually finds, first, hesitation, then 
something that shows one of the main 
complexes. 

‘““Now,~from the tangle of the dream- 
thought, I find that she fears that her hus- 
band is friendly with another woman, 
and that, perhaps unconsciously, she has 
turned to Doctor Maudsley for sympathy. 
Doctor Maudsley, as I said, is not only 
bearded, but somewhat of a social lion. He 
had called on her the day before. Of such 
stuff are all dream-lions when there is no 
fear. But she shows that she has been 
guilty of no wrong doing—she escaped and 
felt relieved.” 
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“I’m glad of 
that,” I put in. 
“T don’t like 
these scandals. 
On the Star, 
when I have to 
report them, I 
do it always 
under protest. 
I don’t know 
what your psy- 
chanalysis is go- 
ing to show in 
the end, but I, 
for one, have 
the greatest 
sympathy for 
that poor little 
woman in the 
big house alone, 
surrounded by 
and dependent 
on servants, 
while her hus- 
band is out 
collecting scan- 
dals.” 

“Which sug- 
gests our next 
step,” he said, 
turning the sub- 
ject. “I hope 
that Butler has found 
out the retreat of 
Veronica Haversham.”’ 

We discovered Miss 
Haversham, at last, at 
Doctor Klemm’s sanatorium, 
up in the hills of Westchester County, a 
delightful place with a reputation for its 
rest-cures. Doctor Klemm was an old 
friend of Kennedy’s, having had some 
connection with the medical school at the 
university. 

She had gone up‘there rather suddenly, 
it seemed, to recuperate. At least, that 
was what was given out, though there 
seemed to be much mystery about her, and 
she was taking no treatment, so far as was 
known. 

‘Who is her physician?” asked Kennedy, 
of Doctor Klemm, as we sat in his luxurious 
office. 

“A Doctor Maudsley, in the city.” 

Kennedy glanced quickly at me in time 
to check an exclamation. 

“T wonder if I could see her?” 
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Veronica Haversham, on the stage, never towered in 
a fit of passion as she did now in real life, as 
her ungovernable feelings broke forth 


“Why, of course—if she is willing,” 
replied Doctor Klemm. 

“T will have to have some excuse,” 
ruminated Kennedy. “Tell her I am a 
specialist in nervous troubles from the city 
—have been visiting one of the other pa- 
tients—anything.” 

Doctor Klemm pulled down a switch 
on a large, oblong oak box on his desk, 
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asked for Miss Haversham, and waited 
a moment. 

“What is that?” I asked. 

‘A vocaphone,” replied Kennedy. “This 
sanatorium is quite up to date, Klemm.”’ 

The doctor nodded and smiled. “Yes, 
Kennedy,” he replied. ‘‘Communicating 
with every suite of rooms we have the voca- 
phone. I find it very convenient to have 
these microphones, as I suppose you would 
call them, catching your words without 
talking into them directly as you have to 
do into the telephone, and then, at the other 
end, emitting the words without the use of 
an ear-piece, from the box itself, as if from 
a megaphone horn— Miss Haversham, this 
is Doctor Klemm. There is a Doctor 
Kennedy here, a specialist from New York, 
visiting another patient. He’d like very 
much to see you, if you can spare a few 
minutes.” 

“Tell him to come up.” The voice 
seemed to come from the vocaphone as 
though it were in the room with us. 

Veronica Haversham was indeed won- 
derful, one of the leading figures in the night 
life of New York, a statuesque brunette of 
striking beauty, though, I had heard, of 
often ungovernable temper. Yet there 
was something strange about her face, 
here. It seemed perhaps a little yellow, 
and I am sure that her nose had a pectliar 
look as if sh> were suffering from an incipient 
rhinitis. The pupils of her eyes were as 
fine as pin-heads; her eyebrows were slightly 
elevated. Indeed, I felt that she had made 
no mistake in taking a rest if she would 
preserve the beauty which had made her 
popularity so meteoric. 

“Miss Haversham,”’ began Kennedy, 
“they tell me that you are suffering from 
nervousness. Perhaps I can help you. 
At any rate, it will do no harm to try. 
I know Doctor Maudsley well, and if he 
doesn’t approve—well, you may throw the 
treatment into the waste-basket.” 

“T’m sure I have no reason to refuse,” 
she said. “What would you suggest?” 

“Well, first of all, there is a very simple 
test I'd like to try. You won’t find that 
it bothers you in the least. And if I can’t 
help you—then no harm is done.” 

Again I watched Kennedy, as he tact- 
fully went through the preparations for 
another kind of »psychanalysis, placing 
Miss Haversham at her ease on a daven- 
port, in such a way that nothing would 


distract her attention. As she reclined 
against the leather pillows in the shadow, it 
was not difficult to understand the lure by 
which she held together the little coterie 
of her intimates. One beautiful white arm, 
bare to the elbow, hung carelessly over the 
edge of the davenport, displaying a plain 
gold bracelet. 

“Now,” began Kennedy, on whom I 
knew the charms of Miss Haversham pro- 
duced a negative effect, although one would 
never have guessed it from his manner, ‘‘as 
I read off from this list of words, I wish that 
you would repeat the first thing—amy- 
thing,’ he emphasized, “that comes into 
your head, no matter how trivial it may seem. 
Don’t force yourself to think. Let your 
ideas flow naturally. It depends alto- 
gether on your paying attention to the 
words and answering as quickly as you can. 
Remember: the first word that comes into 
your mind. It is easy to do. We'll call 
it a game,” he reassured. 

Kennedy handed a copy of the list to me 
to record the answers. There must have 
been some fifty words, apparently senseless, 
chosen at random, it seemed. They were: 


head to sin dear 
green bread to quarrel 
water rich old 

to sing salt family 
death new friend 
long to pray luck 
ship money lie 

to pay foolish to fear 
window despise stork 
cold finger false 

to dance expensive anxiety 
sick to fall to kiss 
pride unjust bride 
ink white pure 
angry child ridicule 
needle sad to sleep 


voyage to marry 


“The Jung association word-test is part 
of the Freud psychanalysis, also,” he 
whispered to me. “You remember we 
tried something based en the same idea 
once before?” 

I nodded. I had heard of the thing in 
connection with blood-pressure tests, but 
not this way. 

Kennedy called out the first word, 
“head,” while in his hand he held a stop- 
watch which registered to one-fifth of a 
second. 

Quickly she replied, “ache,” with an 
involuntary movement of her hand toward 
her beautiful forehead. 












“Good!” exclaimed Kennedy. ‘You 
seem to grasp the idea better than most of 
my patients.” 

I had recorded the answer, he the time, 
and we found out, I recall afterward, that 
the time averaged something like two and 
two-fifth seconds. 

I thought her reply to the second word, 
“creen,” was curious. It came quickly— 
“envy.” 

I shall not attempt to give all the replies, 
but merely some of the most significant. 
There did not seem to be any hesitation 
about most of the words, but whenever 
Kennedy tried to question her about a 
word that seemed to him interesting, she 
made either evasive or hesitating answers, 
until it became evident that, in the back of 
her head, there was some idea which she 
was repressing and concealing from us— 
something that she set off with a mental 
“No Thoroughfare.” 

Kennedy had finished going through the 
list, and was now studying over the answers 
and comparing the time-records. 

“Now,” he said, at length, running his 
eyes over the words again, “I want to 
repeat the performance. Try to remember 
and duplicate your first replies,” he said. 

Again he went through what at first 
had seemed to me to be a solemn farce, but 
which I began to see was quite important. 
Sometimes she would repeat the answer 
exactly as before. At other times a new 
word would occur. to her. Kennedy was 
keen to note all the differences in the two 
lists. 

One which I recall, because the incident 
made an impression on me, had to do with 
the trio, “death—life—inevitable.” 

‘Why that?” he asked casually. 

‘‘Haven’t you ever heard the saying: 
‘One should let nothing which one can have 
escape, even if a little wrong is done; no 
opportunity should be missed. Life is so 
short; death inevitable’?” 

There were several others which to Ken- 
nedy seemed more important, but long 
after we had finished I pondered this an- 
swer. Was that her philosophy of life? 
Undoubtedly she would never have re- 
membered the phrase if it had not been so, 
at least in a measure. 

She had begun to show signs of weariness, 
and Kennedy quickly. brought the conversa- 
tion around to subjects of apparently a 
general nature, but skilfully contrived so 
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as to lead the way along lines her answers 
had indicated. 

Kennedy had risen to go, still chatting. 
Almost unintentionally he picked up from 
a dressing-table a bottle of white tablets, 
without a label, shaking it to emphasize 
an entirely, and I believe purposely, irre- 
levant remark. 

“By the way,” he said, breaking off 
naturally, “what is that?” 

“Only something Doctor Maudsley has 
prescribed for me,” she answered quickly. 

As he replaced the bottle and went on 
with the thread of the conversation, I saw 
that, in shaking the bottle, he had abstracted 
a couple of the tablets before she realized it. 

“T can’t tell you just what to do without 
thinking the case over,” he concluded. 
“Yours is a peculiar case, Miss Haversham, 
baffling. I'll have to study it over, per- 
haps ask Doctor Maudsley if I may see you 
again. Meanwhile, I am sure what he is 
doing is the correct thing.” 

Inasmuch as she had said nothing about 
what Doctor Maudsley was doing, I won- 
dered whether there was not just a trace of 
suspicion in her glance at him from under 
her long, dark lashes. 

“T can’t see that you have done any- 
thing,” she remarked pointedly. ‘But 
then doctors are queer—queer.” 

That parting shot also had in it, for me, 
something to ponder over. In fact, I be- 
gan to wonder if she might not be a great 
deal more clever than even Kennedy gave 
her credit for being, whether she might not 
have submitted to his tests for pure love 
of pulling the wool over his eyes. 

Down-stairs again, Kennedy paused only 
long enough to speak a few words with 
Doctor Klemm. 

“T suppose you have no idea what Dector 
Maudsley has prescribed for her?” he asked 
carelessly. 

“Nothing, as far as I know, except rest 
and simple food.” 

He seemed to hesitate, then he said under 
his voice, “I suppose you know that she 
is a regular dope fiend, seasons her cigar- 
ettes with opium, and all that.” 

“T guessed as much,” remarked Kennedy, 
“but how does she get it here?” 

“She doesn’t.” 

“T see,” remarked Craig, apparently 
weighing now the man before him. At 
length he seemed to decide to risk some- 
thing. 
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“Klemm,” he said, “‘I wish you would do 
something for me. I see you have the 
vocaphone here. Now if—say Hazleton— 
should call—will you listen in on that 
vocaphone for me?” 

Doctor Klemm looked squarely at him. 

“Kennedy,” he said, “it’s unprofessional, 
but——” 

“So it is to let her be doped up under 
guise of a cure.”’ 

“What?” he asked, 
getting the stuff now?” 

‘No, I didn’t say she was getting opium, 
or from anyone here. All the same, if 
you would just keep an ear open——” 

‘It’s unprofessional, but—you'd not ask 
it without a good reason. [Ill try.” 

It was very late when we got back to the 
city, and we dined at an up-town restaurant, 
which we had almost to ourselves. 

Kennedy had placed the little whitish 
tablets in a small paper packet for safe- 
keeping. As we waited for our order, he 
drew one from his pocket, and after looking 
at it a moment, crushed it in a powder in the 
paper. 

‘What is it?” 
caine?” 

“No.” He had tried to dissolve a little 
of the powder in some water from the glass 
before him, but it would not dissolve. 

As he continued to look at it, his eye fell 
on the cut-glass vinegar-cruet before us. 
It was full of white vinegar. 

“Really acetic acid,’”’ he remarked, pour- 
ing out a little. 

The white powder dissolved. For several 
minutes ke continued looking at the stuff. 

‘That, I think,” he remarked finally, 
“is heroin.” 

“Oh, I’ve heard heroin,’ I replied, 
with added interest now. “It’s a new drug 
that has produced a new habit, isn’t it? 
What is the stuff?” 

“Ves,” he replied, “the habit is com- 
paratively new, although in Paris, I believe, 
they call the dr 1g fiends, ‘heroinomaniacs.’ 
It is a derivative of morphine. Its scien- 
tific name is diacetyl-morphine. It is 
New York’s newest peril, one of the most 
dangerous drugs yet. Thousands are slaves 
to it, although its sale is supposedly re- 
stricted. It is rotting the heart out of the 
Tenderloin. Did you notice Veronica 


startled. ‘‘She’s 


I asked curiously. ‘*Co- 
' 


Haversham’s yellowish whiteness, her down- 
drawn mouth, elevated eyebrows, and con- 
tracted eyes? 


She may have taken it up 


















to escape other drugs. Some people have— 
and have just got a new habit. It can be 
taken hypodermically, or in a tablet, or 
by powdering the tablet to a white crys- 
talline powder and snuffing up the nose. 
That’s the way she takes it. It produces 
rhinitis of the nasal passages, which I see 
you observed but did not understand. It 
has a more profound effect than morphine, 
and is ten times as powerful as codeine. 
And one of the worst features is that so 
many people start with it thinking it is 
as harmless as it has been advertised. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if she used from 
seventy-five to a hundred one-twelith- 
grain tablets a day. Some of them do.” 

‘And Doctor Maudsley,” I asked quickly, 
“do you think it is through him or in spite 
of him?” 

“That’s what I'd like to know. About 
those words,” he continued, “ what did you 
make of the list and the answers?” 

I had made nothing and said so, rather 
quickly. 

‘Those,’ he explained, “were words 
selected and arranged to strike almost all 
the common complexes in analyzing and 
diagnosing. You’d think any intelligent 
person could give a fluent answer to them,— 
perhaps a misleading answer. But try 
it yourself, Walter. You'll find you can’t. 
You may start all right, but not all the 
words will be reacted to in the same time or 
with the same smoothness and ease. Yet, 
like the expressions of a dream, they often 
seem senseless. But they have a meaning 
as soon as they are psychanalyzed. All 
the mistakes in answering the second time, 
for example, have a reason, if we can only 
get at it. They are not arbitrary answers, 
but betray the inmost subconscious thoughts 

—those things marked, split off from con- 
sciousness, and repressed into the uncon- 
scious. Associations, like dreams, never 
lie. You may try to conceal the emo- 
tions and unconscious actions, but you 
can’t.” 

I listened, 
explanation. 

“Anyone can see that that woman has 
something on her mind besides the heroin 
habit. It may be that she is trying to 
shake the habit off in order to do it; it 
may be that she seeks relief from her 
thoughts by refuge in the habit, and it 
may be that some one has purposely caused 
her to contract this new habit in the guise 


fascinated by Kennedy's 
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of throwing off an old one. The only way 
to tell is to study the case.’ 

He paused. He had me keenly on edge, 
but I knew that he was not yet in a posi- 
tion to answer his queries positively. 

“Now I found,” he went on, “that the 
religious complexes were extremely few; 
as I expected, the erotic were many. If 
you will look over the three lists you will 
find some- 
thing queer 
about every 
such word as 
‘child,’ ‘to 
marty, 
‘bride,’ ‘to 
lie,’ ‘stork,’ 
and so on. 
We’re on the 
right track. 
That woman 
does know 
something 
about that 
child.” 

‘“My eye 
catches the 
words, ‘to 
sin,’ ‘to fall,’ 
‘pure,’ and 
others,’ I 
remarked, 
glancing over 
the list. 

"2 en 
there’s some- 
thing there, 
too. I got 
the hint for 
the drug 
from her 
hesitation 
over ‘needle’ 
and ‘white.’ 
Sut the main 
complex has to do with words relating to 
that child and to love. In short, I think 
we are going to find it to be the reverse 
of the rule of the French—that it will be 
a case of ‘cherchez Vhomme.’” 

Karly the next day Kennedy, after a 
night of studying over the case, journeyed 
up to the sanatorium again. We found 
Doctor Klemm eager to meet us. 

“What is it?” asked Kennedy, equally 
eager, 

‘‘T overheard some surprising things over 


? 





“Maudsley,” snapped out Kennedy, slapping down on the table the 
mass of prints and charts, “ you lie! ~ 
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the vocaphone,” he hastened. “ Hazleton 
called. Why, there must have been some 
wild orgies in that precious set of theirs, 
and—would you believe it? many of them 
seem to have been at what Doctor Maudsley 
calls his ‘stable studio,’ a den he has fixed up 
artistically over his garage on a side street.” 

“Indeed?” 

“T couldn’t get it all, but I did hear 
her repeating 
once, over 
and over, to 
Hazleton, 
‘Aren’t you 
all mine? 
Aren’t you 
all mine?’ 
There must 
be some 
vague jeal- 
ousy lurking 
in the heart 
of that ar- 
dent wo- 
man. I can’t 
figure it 
out.” 

“Td like 
to see her 
again,’’ re- 
marked 
Kennedy. 
‘*Will you 
ask her if I 
may?” 

A few mo- 
ments later 
we were in 
the sitting- 
room of her 
suite. She 
received us 
rather un- 
graciously, [ 
thought. 

“Do you feel any better?” asked Kennedy. 

“No,” she replied curtly. ‘Excuse me 
fora moment. I wish to see that maid of 
mine. Clarisse!” 

She had scarcely left the room when Ken- 
nedy was on his feet. The bottle of white 
tablets, nearly empty, was still on the table. 
I saw him take some very fine white powder 
and dust it quickly over the bottle. It 
seemed to adhere, and from his pocket he 
hastily drew a piece of what seemed to be 
specially prepared paper, laid it over the 
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bottle where the powder adhered, fitting 
it over the curves. He withdrew it quickly, 
for outside we heard her light step re- 
turning. I am sure she either saw or sus- 
pected that Kennedy had been touching 
the bottle of tablets, for there was a look 
of startled fear on her face. 

“Then you do not feel like continuing the 
tests we abandoned last evening?” asked 
Kennedy, apparently not noticing her look. 

“No, I do not,” she almost snapped. 
“You—you are detectives. Mrs. Hazleton 
has sent you.”’ 

“Indeed, Mrs. Hazleton has not sent us,” 
insisted Kennedy, never for an instant 
showing his surprise at her mention of 
the name. 

“You are. You can tell her, you can 
tell everybody. Ill tell—I’ll tell, myself. 
I won’t wait. That child is mine—mine 
not hers. Now—go!” 

Veronica Haversham, on the stage, never 
towered in a fit of passion as she did now 
in real life, as her ungovernable feelings 
broke forth on us. 

I was astounded, bewildered, at the 
revelation, the possibilities in those simple 
words, “The child is mine.” For a moment 
I was stunned. Then, as the full meaning 
dawned on me, I wondered, in a flood of 
consciousness, whether it was true. Was 
it the product of her drug-disordered 
brain? Had her desperate love for Hazle- 
ton produced an hallucination? 

Kennedy, silent, saw that the case de- 
manded quick action. I shall pever forget 
the breathless ride down from the sanato- 
rium to the Hazleton house on Riverside 
Drive. 

‘Mrs. Hazleton,” he cried, as we hurried 
in, ‘“‘you will pardon me for this uncere- 
monious intrusion, but it is most important. 
May I trouble you to place your fingers on 
this paper—so?”’ 

He held out to her a piece of the prepared 
paper. She looked at him once, then saw 
from his face that he was not to be ques- 
tioned. Almost tremulously she did as he 
said, saying not a_ word. 

“Thank you,” he said quickly. 
if I may see little Morton- 

It was the first time we had seen the baby 
about whom the rapidly thickening events 
were crowding. He was a perfect specimen 
of the well-cared-for, scientific infant. 

Kennedy took the little chubby fingers 
playfully in his own. He seemed at once 
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to win the child’s confidence, though he 
may have violated scientific rules. One by 
one he pressed the little fingers on the paper 
until little Morton crowed with delight as 
one little piggy after another “went to 
market.” He had deserted thousands 
of dollars’ worth of toys just to play with 
the simple piece of paper Kennedy had 
brought with him. As I looked at him, | 
I thought of what Kennedy had said at the 
start. Perhaps this innocent child was 
not to be envied, after all. I could hardly 
restrain my excitement over the astounding 
situation which had suddenly developed. 

“That will do,” announced Kennedy 
finally, carelessly folding up the paper and 
slipping it into his pocket. ‘You must 
excuse me now.” 

“You see,” he explained, on the way to 
the laboratory, “that powder adheres to 
fresh finger-prints, taking all the gradations. 
Then the paper with its paraffin-and-gly- 
cerin coating takes off the powder.” 

In the laboratory he buried himself in 
work, with microscope compasses and 
calipers. 

“Walter,” he called suddenly, ‘get 
Doctor Maudsley on the telephone. Tel! 
him to come immediately to the laboratory.” 

Meanwhile, Kennedy was busy arranging 
what he had discovered in logical order and 
putting on it the finishing touches. 

As Doctor Maudsley entered, Kennedy 
greeted him, and began by plunging di- 
rectly into the case, in answer to his rather 
discourteous inquiry as why to he had been 
so hastily summoned. 

“Doctor Maudsley,” said Craig, “‘! 
have asked you to call alone because, while 
I am on the verge of discovering the truth 
in an important case affecting Morton 
Hazleton and his wife, I am frankly per- 
plexed as to how to go ahead.” 

The doctor seemed to shake with ex- 
citement as Kennedy proceeded. 

“Doctor Maudsley,” Craig added, drop- 
ping his voice, “Is Morton, Third, the son 
of Marguerite Hazleton or not? You were 
the physician in attendance on her at the 
birth. Is he?” 

Maudsley had been watching Kennedy 
furtively at first, but, as he rapped out the 
words, I thought the doctor’s eyes would 
pop out of his head. Perspiration in great 
beads collected on his face. 

‘“P-Professor K-Kennedy,” he muttered, 
frantically rubbing his face and lower jaw 
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as if to compose the agitation he could so 
ill conceal, “let me explain.” 

“Yes, yes—go on,” urged Kennedy. 

‘Mrs. Hazleton’s baby was born—dead. 
I knew how much she and the rest of the 
family had longed for an heir, how much 
it meant. And I—substituted for the 
dead child a new-born baby from the ma- 
ternity hospital. It—it belonged to Ve- 
ronica. Haversham—then a poor chorus 
girl. I did not intend that she should ever 
know it. I intended that she should think 
her baby was dead. But in some way she 
found out. Since then she has become a 
famous beauty, has numbered among her 
friends even Hazleton himself. For nearly 
two years I have tried to keep her from 
divulging the secret. From time to time, 
hints of it have leaked out. I knew that 
if Hazleton, with his infatuation for her, were 
to learn P 

“And Mrs. Hazleton, has she been told?” 
interrupted Kennedy. 

‘“T have been trying to keep it from her 
as long as I can, but it has been difficult 
to keep Veronica from telling it. Hazleton 
himself is so wild over her. And she wanted 
her son, as she 

‘* Maudsley,” snapped out Kennedy, slap- 
ping down on the table the mass of prints 
and charts which he had hurriedly collected 
and was studying, “you lie! Morton .is 
Marguerite Hazleton’s son. The whole story 
is blackmail. I knew it when she told me 
of her dreams, and I suspected first some 
such devilish scheme as yours. Now I 
know it scientifically.” 

He turned over the prints. 

“I suppose that study of these prints, 
Maudsley, will convey nothing to you. 
I know that it is usually stated that there 
are no two sets of finger-prints in the world 
that are identical or that can be confused. 
Still, there are certain similarities of finger- 
prints and other characteristics, and these 
similarities have recently been exhaustively 
studied by Bertillon, who has found that 
there are clear relationships, sometimes, 
between mother and child in these respects. 
Ii Solomon were alive, Doctor, he would 
not now have to resort to the expedient 
to which he did when the two women 
disputed over the right to the living child. 
Modern science is now deciding by exact 
laboratory methods the same problem as 
he solved by his unique knowledge of fem- 
Inine psychology. 
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“T saw how this case was tending and 


not a moment too soon. I said to myself, 
‘The hand of the child will tell.’ By the 
very variations in unlike things, such as 
finger- and palm-prints, as tabulated and 
arranged by Bertillon after study in thou- 
sands of cases, by the very loops, whorls, 
arches, and composites, I have proved 
my case. 

“The dominancy, not the identity, of 
heredity through the infinite varieties 
of finger markings is sometimes very strik- 
ing. Unique patterns in a parent have been 
repeated with marvelous accuracy in the 
child. I knew that negative results might 
prove nothing in regard to parentage— 
a caution which it is important to observe. 
But I was prepared to meet even that. 

“T would have gone on into other studies, 
such as Tammasia’s, of heredity in the 
veining of the back of the hands; I would 
have measured the hands, compared the 
relative proportion of the parts; I would 
have studied them. under the X-ray as 
they are being studied to-day; I would have 
tried the Reichert blood-crystal test, which 
is being perfected now so that it will tell 
neredity itself. There is no_ scientific 
stone I would have left unturned until I 
had delved at the truth of this riddle. 
Fortunately, it was not necessary. Simple 
finger-prints have told me enough. And, 
best of all, it has been in time to frustrate 
that devilish scheme you and Veronica 
Haversham have been slowly unfolding.” 

Maudsley crumpled up, as it were, at 
Kennedy’s denunciation. 

“Yes,” cried Kennedy, with extended 
forefinger, ““you may go—for the present. 
Don’t try to run away. You’re watched 
from this moment on.” 

Maudsley had retreated precipitately. 

I looked at Kennedy inquiringly. What 
to do? It was indeed a delicate situation, 
requiring the utmost care to handle. If 
the story had been told to Hazleton, what 
might he not have already done? He must 
be found, first of all, if we were to meet 
the conspiracy of these two. 

Kennedy reached quickly for the tele- 
phone. ‘‘There is one stream of scandal 
that can be dammed at its source,” he 
remarked, calling a number. “Hello, 
Klemm’s Sanatorium? I'd like to speak 
with Miss Haversham. What—gone? 
Disappeared? Escaped?” 

He hung up the receiver blankly. 
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A thousand ideas flew through our minds 
at once. Had she perceived the import of 
our last visit, and was she now on her way 
to complete her plotted slander of Margue- 
rite Hazleton, though it pulled down on her- 
self in the end the whole structure? 

Hastily, Kennedy called Hazleton’s home, 
Butler, and one after another of Hazleton’s 
favorite clubs. It was not until noon that 
Butler himself found Hazleton and came 
with him, under protest, to the laboratory. 

“What is it—what have you found?” 
cried Butler, his lean form aquiver with 
suppressed excitement. 

Briefly, one fact after another, sparing 
Hazleton nothing, Kennedy poured forth 
the story, how by hint and innuendo 
Maudsley had been working on Margue- 
rite, undermining her, little knowing that he 
had attacked in her a very tower of strength, 
how Veronica, infatuated by Hazleton, had 
infatuated him, had led him on step by step. 

Pale and agitated, with nerves unstrung 
by the life he had been leading, Hazleton 
listened. 

“The scoundrels,’ he ground out, as 
Kennedy finished by painting the picture 
of the brave little broken-hearted woman 
fighting off she knew not what, and the 
golden-haired, innocent baby stretching out 
his arms in glee at the very chance to prove 
that he was what he was. “ The scoundrels 
—take me to Maudsley—now! I must see 
Maudsley. Quick!” 

As we pulled up before the door of 
the reconstructed stable-studio, Kennedy 
jumped out. The door was unlocked. Up 
the broad flight of stairs, Hazleton went, 
two ata time. We followed closely. 
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On the divan in the room that had been 
the scene of so many orgies, were two 
figures—Veronica Haversham and Doctor 
Maudsley. 

She must have gone there directly after 
our visit to Doctor Klemm’s, must have 
been waiting for him when he returned with 
his story of the exposure to add to her fears 
of us as Mrs. Hazleton’s detectives. 

Hazleton looked, aghast. 

He leaned over and took hold of them, 
one after the other. 

The two were cold and rigid. 

“An overdose of heroin, this 
muttered Kennedy. 

My head was in a whirl. 

Hazleton stared blankly at the two figures 
before him, as the truth burned itself in- 
delibly into his soul. He covered his face 
with his hands. And still he saw it all. 

Craig said nothing. He was content 
to let what he had shown work in the man’s 
mind. 

“For the sake of—that baby—would 
she—would she forgive?’”’ asked Hazleton, 
turning desperately toward Kennedy. 

Deliberately, Kennedy faced him, not 
as scientist to millionaire, but as man to 
man. 

‘“From my psychanalysis,” he said slowly, 
‘“T should say that it zs within your power, 
in time, to change those dreams.” 

Hazleton grasped Kennedy’s hand before 
he knew it. 

‘““Kennedy—home—quick! This is the 
first manful impulse I have had for two 
years. And, Jameson—you’ll tone down 
that part of it in the newspapers that 
Junior—might read—when he grows up?” 


time,” 


A new Craig Kennedy story, The Radium Robber, will appear in the March issue. 


Three New Fisher Pictures 


They are “ Antoinette,” who figures on this month’s cover; “At the Opera,” which appeared on the 


issue of February, 1912, and ‘‘ The Matinée Girl.” 


twenty-four, as originally announced two years ago, to its conclusion in a blaze of glory. 
Price, 15 cents each. 
Only a very limited number of some of the most 


14x11-inch pebbled paper, without any lettering. 
50 cents. 


The entire set of twenty-four for $3.00. 


This trio of beautiful pictures brings the series of 


Printed on 
Your choice of any four for 


popular titles remains unsold, and as positively no new editions will be printed when the present stock is 


exhausted, you must order now. 


Two More Christy Pictures 


In response to an astonishingly large number of requests, we have issued full-color reproductions of 


two of Mr. Christy’s recent paintings. 


One of these is “ At the Woodland Pool,” which appeared on page 


639 of the October Cosmopolitan, the other, ‘‘She Loves a Sailor,’ from the August issue, page 352. 
These are printed on,14xr1-inch pebbled paper, and the price is 25 cents each. 


Illustrated supplement to our catalogue now ready. 


Send for it. It is free. 


Cosmopolitan Print Department 


119 West 4Oth Street 


New York City 
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The Hidden Children 


THE STORY OF THE LIFE AND LOVE OF A NAMELESS WOMAN 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of “The Common Law,”’ 


‘The Streets of Ascaton,” ‘‘ 


The Business of Life,” etc. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


Synopsis—The narrator is Euan Loskiel, a young ensign in Morgan's Rifles serving in central New York under Gen- 


] James Clinton. 
now a refugee in Canada. 
Clinton is to assist General Sullivan in dealing the blow. 
We 
guide to the expedition. 





the Indian. Her presence in the neutral territory is a mystery, 
She tells the ensign her name is Lois. 
great service and his admiration, he places a gold ring on her finger—and she allows it to remain. 


it is very evident that she is nothing of the sort. 


Loskiel, who knows nothing of his parentage, has been brought up by the wealthy tory, Guy Johnson, 
Early in 1779, General Washington determined to destroy the hostile Iroquois C ‘onfederacy, and 
Lieutenant Boyd, with Loskiel and a rifleman escort, is sent to 
chester County to obtain the service of one Mayaro, a Siwanois sagamore, but Mohican by adoption, to act as chief 
They are successful in this mission through the assistance of a beautiful young woman who knows 


and she passes as a common camp-follower; but to Loskiel 
Before parting, in token of her 
After taking part in a stir- 


ring encounter with the British cavalry, the detail, accompanied by the Indian, sets out for the headquarters of Morgan’s 


regiment at the Lower Fort, near Otsego Lake. 


He seems to have kept in secret touch with some one the whole w 
When the I 
he ensign that Mayaro has brought her food each night—that she was afraid to trust herself to the others. 


tion with Lois. The girl has been following them. 






~onfidence. 


















On the journe y, Loskiel’s suspicions are aroused against the sagamore. 





On the fourth night, he discovers Mayaro in conversa- 
lian leaves her, Loskiel approaches. Much startled, she 
Loskiel 


1 he party finally arrives safely at its destination, and it is learned that there is danger from the Mohawks in the vicin- 
skiel is set to watch over Mayaro, who, as a mark of loyalty, performs the rite of blood-brotherhood with him. 

u apporting herself by washing for the soldiers, lodges with a widow whose husband was killed at Cherry Valley. 

seeks her, determined that she shall exercise care in her movements, but the girl is not afraid. 


He offers her money, 


on the plea of sharing with a comrade. She refuses to accept it, but now realizes that the young man is truly in love with 
her fi »wever, she will tell nothing about herself. Finally, by questioning the sagamore, Loskiel discovers that she 
first so t the Indian for the very information that he himself had demanded at his first meeting with the sagamore—the 
loce the trail to Catherinestown, stronghold also of the Senecas, where rules the hag, Catherine Montour, and where 
alse ls the sercerer, Amochol, and a band of Erjes whd serve him. The girl's desire to know the way to Catherinestown 
deepens the mystery of her personality. She is in rags, and Loskiel sends to Albany for a suitable outfit, meanwhile pur- 
chasing an Oneida bridal costume for her to wear until the other things arrive. 


HEN I came to the log house 

by the spring Waiontha, lan- 

tern in hand and my packet 

tucked beneath my arm, it 
was twilight, and the starless skies threat- 
ened rain. Road and field and forest were 
foggy and silent; and I thought of the 
first time I had ever set eyes on Lois, in 
the late afternoon stillness which heralded 
a coming storm. 

[ had with me, as I say, a camp-lan- 
tern, which enabled me to make my way 
through the thicket to the spring Waiontha. 
Not finding her there, I retraced my steps 
and crossed the charred and dreary clearing 
to the house of logs. 

No light burned within; doubtless this 
widow woman was far too poor to afford 
a light of any sort. I went up to the 
splintered door and rapped. 

Lois opened it, her knitting gathered in 
her hand, and stood aside for me to enter. 
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At first, so dusky was the room that I 
perceived no other occupant beside our- 
selves. Then Lois said, “Mrs. Rannock, 
Mr. Loskiel, of whom I spoke at supper, 
is to be made known to you.” 

Then first I saw a slight and ghostly 
figure rise, take shape in the shadows, and 
move slowly into my lantern’s feeble 
beams—a frail and pallid woman, who made 
her reverence as though dazed, and uttered 
not a word. 

Lois whispered in my ear: 

“She scarcely seems to know she is 
alive since Cherry Valley. A tory slew 
her little sister with a hatchet; then her 
husband fell, and then, before her eyes, a 
blue-eyed Indian pinned her baby to its 
cradle with a bayonet.”’ 

I crossed the room to where she stood, 
offering my hand, and she laid her thin 
and work-worn fingers listlessly in mine. 

“Madam,” I said gently, “there are to- 
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day two thousand widows such as you 
betwixt Oriska and Schenectady. And, to 
our cause, each one of you is worth a regi- 
ment of men, your sorrows sacred to us 
all, strengthening our vows, steeling us to 
a fierce endeavor. No innocent death in 
this long war has been in vain; no mother’s 
agony. Yet only God can comfort such 
as you.” 

She shook her head slowly. 

“No God can comfort me,” she said, 
in a voice so lifeless that it sounded flat 
as the words that sleepers utter. 

“Shall we be seated outside on the .door- 
sill?’ whispered Lois. “The only seat 
within is on the settle, where she sits.” 

“Ts this the only room?” 

“Yes—save for the mouse-loft, where I 
sleep on last year’s corn-husks. Shall we 
sit outside? We can speak very low. She 
will not heed us.” 

Pity for all this stark and naked wretch- 
edness left me silent; then, as the lantern’s 
rays fell on this young girl’s rags, I remem- 
bered my packet. 

“Yes, we will sit outside. 
bring you a little gift——”’ 

She looked up quickly and drew back a 
step. 

“Oh, but such a little gift, Lois—a noth- 
ing—a mere jest of mine, which we shall 
enjoy between us. Take it as I offer it, 
lightly, and without constraint.” 

Reluctantly she permitted me to lay the 
packet in her arms, displeasure still darken- 
ing her brow. Then I set my lantern on 
the puncheon floor and stepped outside, 
closing the hatchet-battered door behind 
me. 

How long I paced the foggy strip of 
clearing, I do not know. The mist had 
thickened to rain when I heard the door 
creak, and, turning in my tracks, caught 
the lantern’s sparkle on the threshold and 
the duil gleam of her Oneida finery. 

I picked up the lantern and held it high 
above us. 

Smiling and bashful, she stood there in 
her clinging skirt and wampum-broidered 
vest, her slender, rounded limbs molded 
into soft knee-moccasins of fawnskin, and 
the virgin’s girdle knotted across her thighs 
in silver-tasseled seawan. 

And, “Lord!” said I, surprised bythe 
lovely revelation.s “What a miracle are 
you in your forest masquerade!” 

‘‘Am I truly fine to please you, Euan?” 





But first, I 
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I said, disturbed, but striving to speak 
lightly: 

“Little Oneida goddess in your bridal 
dress, the Seven Dancers are laughing at 
me from your eyes; and the Day Sun and 
the Night Sun hang from your sacred 
girdle, making it flash like silvery showers 
of seawan. Salute, O Watcher at the 
Gates of Dawn! Onwa oyah! Na-i! A-i! 
Lois!” And I drew my light war-hatchet 
from its sheath and raised it, sparkling, in 
salute. 

She laughed a little, blushed a little, 
and bent her dainty head to view her 
finery once more, examining it gravely to 
the last red quill sewed to the beaded 
toe-point. 

Then, still serious, she lifted her gray 
eyes to me: 

“T seem to find no words to thank you, 
Euan. But my heart is—very full——” 

She hesitated, then stretched forth her 
hand to me, smiling; and as I touched it 
ceremoniously with finger-tip and _ lip, 

“Ay me!” she exclaimed, withdrawing 
under shelter. “It is raining, Euan! Your 
rifle-shirt is wet already, and you are like 
to take a chill! Come under shelter in- 
stantly!” 

“Fancy a man of Morgan’s with a chill!” 
I said, but nevertheless obeyed her, set 
the lantern on the puncheon floor, brushed 
the fine drops from thrums aid hatchet- 
sheath, rubbed the _ bright-edged little 
ax with buckskined elbow, and wiped my 
heavy knife from hilt to blade. 

As I looked up, busy with my side-arms, 
I caught her eye. We smiled at each other; 
then, as though a common instinct stirred 
us to caution, we turned and looked silently 
toward the settle in the corner, where the 
widow sat brooding, alone. 

‘““May we speak freely here, Lois?” I 
whispered. 

She cast a cautious glance at the shadowy 
figure, thén, lowering her voice and leaning 
nearer: 

“TI scarcely know whether she truly 
heeds and hears. She may not—yet— 
she may. And I do not care to share my 
confidences with anyone—save you. | 
promised to tell you something about 
myself. I mean to, some day.” 

‘Then you will not tell me now?” 

“How can I, Euan?” 

We stood silent, thinking. Presently 
my eyes fell on the rough ladder leading 
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Lois opened it, her knitting gathered in her hand, and stood aside for me to enter 
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to the loft above. She followed my gaze, 
hesitated, shot a keen and almost hostile 
glance at me, softened and colored, then 
stole across the room to the ladder’s foot. 

I lifted the lantern, followed her, and 
mounted, lighting the way for her along 
low-hanging eaves among the rustling 
husks. She dropped the trap door silently, 
above the ladder, took the lantern from 
my hand, set it on the floor, and seated 
herself beside it on the husks, her cheeks 
still brightly flushed. 

“Ts this, then, your intimate abode?” I 
asked, half smiling. 

“Could I desire a snugger one?” she 
answered gaily. ‘Here is both warmth 
and shelter, and a clean bed of husks; 
and if I am lonely, there be friendly little 
mice to bear me company o’ nights.” 

“And you were reared in comfort!” I 
said, with sudden bitterness. 

She looked up quickly, then, shrugging 
her shoulders, “‘I have had days of comfort.” 

“What age are you, Lois?” 

“Twenty, I think.” 

“Scarce that,” I insisted. 

““Do I not seem so?” she asked, smiling. 

A faint sound from below arrested our 
attention. 

Lois whispered: : 

“Tt is Mrs. Rannock weeping. She often 
weeps like that at night. And so would I, 
Euan, had I beheld the horrors which this 
poor thing was born to look upon—God 
comfort her! Oh, Euan—Euan!” Shud- 
dering, she flung her arm across her face 
as though to shut out the vision. 

Through the intense stillness I could still 
hear the woman sobbing in the dark below. 

“Lois—little Lois,” I whispered, touch- 
ing her trembling arm. 

She dropped her arm from her face, 
looking up at me with eyes widened still 
in horror. 

I said, ““Do you then wonder that the 
thought of you, roaming these woods alone, 
is become a living dread to me, so that I 
think of nothing else?” 

She smiled wanly, and sat thinking for a 
while. Presently she looked up.* 

‘““Are we so truly friends then, Euan? 
At the spring Waiontha it almost seemed 
as though it could come true.” 

“You know it has come true.” 

“Do ir” 

“Do you not know it, little Lois?” 

“T seem to know it, somehow. Tell me, 
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Euan, does a true and deathless friendship 
with a man—with you—mean that I am 
to strip my heart of every secret, hiding 
nothing from you?” 

‘Dare you do it, Lois?” I said laughingly, 
yet thrilled with the candor of her words. 

“T could not let you think me better 
thanI am. That would be stealing friend- 
ship from you. But if you give it when you 
really know me—that will be dear and 
wonderful—” She drew a swift breath 
and smiled. 

Surprised, then touched, I met the win- 
ning honesty of her gaze in silence. 

‘Unless you truly know me—unless you 
know to whom you give your friendship 
—you cannot give it rightly. Can you, 
Euan? You must learn all that I am and 
have been. Is not this necessary?” 

“T—I ask you nothing,” I stammered. 
“All that I know of you is wonderful 
enough—”’ Suddenly the danger of the 
moment opened out before me, checking 
my very thoughts. 

She laid both hands against her temple, 
pressing them there till her cheeks cooled. 
Then, looking fearlessly at me: 

“Euan, I am of that sad company of 
children born without name. I have lately 
dared to guess who was my father. Pre- 
sently I will tell you who he was.” Her 
gray and troubled eyes gazed into space 
now, dreamily. ‘‘He died long since. But 
my mother is living. And I believe she 
lives near Catharinestown to-day.” 

“What! Why do‘you think so?” I ex- 
claimed, astounded. 

“Ts not the vale Yndaia there, near 
Catharinestown?” 

“Yes. But why——” 

“Then listen, Euan. Every year upon 
a certain day—the twelfth of May—no 
matter where I chance to be, always outside 
my door I find two little beaded moccasins. 
I have had them thirteen times in thirteen 
years. And every year—save the last two 
—the moceasins have been made a little 
larger, as though to fit my growing years. 
Now, for the last two years, they have 
remained the same in size, fitting me per- 
fectly. And—I never yet have worn them 
more than to fit them on and take them 
off.” 

“Why?” I asked vaguely. 

“T save them for my journey.” 

“What journey?” 

“The long trail through the Long House 
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—straight through it, Euan, to the western 
door. That is the trail I dream of.’ 

“Who leaves these strange moccasins 
at your threshold every year?”’ 

“T do not know.” 

“From where do you suppose they 
come?” I asked, amazed. 

“From Catharinestown.” 

“Do you believe your mother sends 
them?” 

“Oh, Euan, I know it now! Until two 
years ago I did not understand. But now 


I know it!” 

“Why are you so certain, Lois? Is any 
written message sent with them?” 

“Always within one of each pair of 
moccasins is sewed a strip of silver birch. 
Always the message written is the same; 
and this is what is always written: 

“Swift moccasins for little feet as swift 
against the day that the long trail is safe. 
Then, in the vale Yndaia, little Lois, seek 
her who bore you, saved you, lost you, but 
who loves you always. 

“Pray every day for him who died in the 
Régiment de la Reine. 

“Pray, too, for her who waits for you in 
far Yndaia.” 

“What a strange message!” I exclaimed. 

“T must heed it,” she said, under her 
breath. ‘The trail is open, and my hour 
is come.” 

“But, Lois, that trail means death!” 

“Your army makes it safe at last. And 
now the time is come when I must follow 
it.” 

“Is that why you have followed us?” 

“Yes, that is why. Until that night 
in the storm at Poundridge, I had never 
learned where the vale Yndaia lay. Month 
alter month I haunted camps, asking for 
information concerning Yndaia and the 
Régiment de la Reine. But of Yndaia I 
learned nothing until the sagamore in- 
formed me that Yndaia lay near Catharines- 
town. And, learning you were of the 
army, and that the army was bound thither, 
I followed you.” 

‘Why did you not tell me this at Poun- 
dridge? You should have camped with 

” T said. 

‘Because of my fear of men—except 
red men. And I had already quite enough 
of your Lieutenant Boyd.” 

[ looked at her seriously, and she com- 
prehended the unasked questions that 

were trembling me. 
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“Shall I tell you more? Shall I tell you 
how I have learned my dread of men— 
how it has been with me since my foster- 
parents found me lying at their door 
strapped to a painted cradle-board?” 

“You!” 

“Aye; that was my shameful beginning, 
so they told me afterward—long afterward. 
For I supposed they were my parents—till 
two years ago. Now shall I tell you all, 
Euan? And risk losing a friendship you 
might have given in your ignorance of me?” 

Quick, hot, unconsidered words flew to 
my lips. But I only muttered, ‘Tell me 
all.” 

“From the beginning, then—to scour 
my heart out for you! So, first and earliest, 
my consciousness awoke to the sound of 
drums. I am sure of this, because, when I 
hear them, it seems as though they were 
the first sounds that I ever heard. And, 
next, i can remember playing with a painted 
mask of wood, and how the paint tasted, and 
its odor. Then, nothing more can I re- 
member until I was a little child with— 
him I thought to be my father. I may not 
name him. You will understand presently 
why I do not.” 

She looked down, pulling idly at the 
thrums along her beaded leggings. 

“T told you I was near your age— 
twenty. But I do not really know how 
-old I am. I guess that I am twenty— 
thereabout.” 

“You look sixteen 
the haunting sorrow 

“T can remember full that length of 
time—I must be twenty, Euan. When I 
was perhaps seven years old—or there- 
about—I went to school—first in Schenec- 
tady to a Mistress Lydon, where were a 
dozen children near my age. And pretty 
Mistress Lydon taught us A—B—C and 
manners—and nothing else that I remember 
now. Then for a long while I was at home 
—which meant a hundred different lodgings 
—for we were ever moving on fromplaceto 

place, where his employment led him, from 
one house to another, staying at one tavern 
only while his task remained unfinished, 
then to the road again, north, south, west, 
or east, wherever his fancy sped before to 
beckon him. He was a strange man, 
Euan.” 

“Your foster-father?” 

“Aye. And my foster-mother, too, was 
a strange woman.” 


not more—except 


” 
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“Were they not kind to you?” 

“YVe-s, after their own fashion. They 
both were vastly different to other folk. 
I was fed and clothed when anyone remem- 
bered to do it. And when they had been 
fortunate, they sent me to the nearest 
school—to be rid of me, I think. I have 
attended many schools, Euan—in Ger- 
mantown, in Philadelphia, in Boston, in 
New York. I stayed not long in school at 
New York, because there our affairs went 
badly. And no one invited us in that 
city—as often we were asked to stay as 
guests while the work lasted—not very 
welcome guests, yet tolerated.” 

“What was your foster-father’s busi- 
ness?” 

“He painted portraits. I do not know 
how well he painted. But he cared for 
nothing else, except his wife. When he 
spoke at all it was to her of Raphael and 
of Titian, and particularly of our Ben- 
jamin West, who had his first three colors 
of the Indians, they say.” 

“T have heard so, too.” 

She nodded absently, fingering her leg- 
ging-fringe; then, with a sudden, indrawn 
breath: 

“We were no more than roving gipsies, 
you see, living from hand to mouth, and 
moving on, always moving from town to 
town, remaining in one place while there 
were portraits to paint—or tavern-signs, 
or wagons—anything to keep us clothed 
and fed. Then there came a day in Albany 
when matters mended overnight, and the 
patroon most kindly commanded _ por- 
traits of himself and family. It started our 
brief prosperity. 

“Other and thrifty Dutchmen now began 
to bargain for their portraits. We took 
an old house on Pearl Street, and I was 
sent to school at Mrs. Pardee’s Academy 
for young ladies as a day-pupil, returning 
home at evening. About that time my 
foster-mother became ill. I remember that 
she lay on a couch all day, watching her 
husband paint. He and his art were all 
she cared for. 

‘“‘Schoolmates, -at first, asked me _ to 
their homes. I would not go because I 
could not ask them to my home in turn. 
And so I grew up to womanhood, alone, and 
shy and silent among my fellows; alone at 
home among the shadows of that old Dutch 
house, ever alone. 

“Yet, in one sense I was not alone, 





Euan, for I was fanciful, and roamed ac- 
companied by those bright visions that 
unawakened souls conjure for company, 
companioned by all creatures of the mind, 
from saint to devil. Ay-me! For there 
were moments when I would have wel- 
comed devils, so that they rid me of my 
solitude, at hell’s own price!”’ 

She drew a long, light breath, smiled at 
me; then: 

“My foster-mother died. And when she 
died the end also began for him. I was 
taken from my school. So dreadfully was 
he broken that for months he lay abed, 
never speaking, scarcely eating. And all 
day long, during those dreary months, | 
sat alone in that hushed house of death. 

“Debt came first; then sheriffs; then 
suddenly came this war upon us. But 
nothing aroused him from his lethargy, 
and all day long he brooded there in silence, 
day after day, until our creditors would 
endure no longer, and the bailiff menaced 
him. Confused and frightened, I implored 
him to leave the city—jails seeming to me 
far more terrible than death—and at last 
persuaded him to the old life once more. 

“So, to avoid a debtor’s prison, we took 
the open road again. But war was ravish- 
ing the land; there was no work for him 
to do. We starved slowly southward, 
day by day, shivered and starved from 
town to town, across the country. 

“Near to a camp of Continental troops 
there was a farmhouse. They took me 
there as maid at all work, out of charity, 
I think. My father wandered over to 
the camp, and there, God alone knows why, 
enlisted—I shall not tell you in what 
regiment. But it was Continental Line— 
a gaunt, fierce, powder-blackened com- 
pany, disciplined with iron. And presently 
a dreadful thing befell us. For one morning 
before sunrise, as I stood scouring the 
milk-pans by the flare of a tallow-dip, 
came to me a yawning sergeant of this same 
regiment to tell me that, as my foster- 
father was to be shot at sunrise, therefore, 
he desired to see me. 

“Oh, Euan! When I arrived, my foster- 
father—who I then supposed was my own 
father—lay in a tent, a condemned deserter, 
seeming not even to care or to comprehend 
his dreadful plight. All the defense he 
ever made, they say, was that he had tired 
of dirty camps and foolish drums, and 
wished to paint again. Euan, it was 
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terrible! He did not understand. He was 
a visionary—a man of endless silences, 
dreamy of eye, gentle and vague of mind— 
no soldier, nor fitted to understand a 
military life at all. 

‘‘T remember the smoky lantern burning 
red within the tent, and the vast shadows 
it cast; and how he stood there, looking 
tranquilly at nothing, while I, frightened, 
sobbed on his breast. ‘Lois,’ he said, 
smiling, ‘there is a bright company aloft, 
and watching me. Raphael and Titian 
are of them. And West will come some 
day.’ And, ‘God!’ he murmured, wonder- 
ingly, ‘what feilowship will be there! What 
knowledge to be acquired a half-hour hence 
—and leave this petty sphere to its own 
vexed and petty wrangling, its kings and 
congresses, and its foolish noise of drums.’ 

“For a while he paid me no attention, 
save in an absent-minded way to pat. my 
arm and say, “There, there, child! There’s 
nothing to it—no, not anything to weep 
for. In less than half an hour my wife and 
I will be together, listening while Raphael 
speaks—or Christ, perhaps, or Leonardo.’ 

“Twice the brigade chaplain came to the 
tent, but, seeing me, retired. The third 
time he appeared my foster-father said: 
‘He’s come to talk to me of Christ and 
Raphael. It is pleasant to hear his kind 
assurance that the journey to them is a 
swift one, done in the twinkling of an eye. 
So—I will say good-by. Now go, my child.’ 

“Locked in my desperate embrace, his 
wandering gaze came back and met my 
terror-stricken. eyes. And, after another 
moment, a slow color came into his wasted 
face. ‘Lois,’ he said, ‘before I go to join 
that matchless company, I think you ought 
to know that which will cause you to grieve 
less for me. And so I tell you that I am 
not your father. .We found you at our 
door in Caughnwagha, strapped to a 
Seneca cradle-board. Nor had you any 
name. We did not seek you, but, having 
you so, bowed to God’s will and suffered 
you to remain with us. We strove to do 
our duty by you.’ He unloosened my sud- 
denly limp arms about him, muttering to 
himself of something he’d forgotten; and, 
rummaging in his pockets found it presently 
—a packet laced in deerskin. ‘This,’ he 
said, ‘is all we ever knew of you. It should 
be yours. Good-by.’ 

‘“T strove to speak, but he no longer 
heard me, and asked the guard impatiently 
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why the chaplain tarried. And so I crept 
forth into the dark of dawn, more dead than 
living. And presently the rising sun 
blinded my tear-drowned eyes, where I 
was kneeling in a field under a tall tree. 
I heard the dead-march rolling from the 
drums, and saw them passing, black against 
the sunrise. Then, filing slowly as the 
seconds dragged, a thousand years passed 
in processional during the next half-hour 
ending in a far rattle of musketry and a 
light smoke blowing east across the 
fields ——”’ 

She passed her fingers across her brow. 

“They played a noisy march—aefter- 
ward. I saw the ragged ranks wheel and 
maneuver, a stepping-out briskly to the 
jolly drums and fifes. I stood by the 
grave while the detail filled it cheerily. 
Then I went back to the farmhouse, 
through the morning dew and sunshine. 

“When I had opened my packet and had 
understood its contents, I made of my 
clothes a bundle and took the highway to 
ask of all the world where lay the road to 
the vale Yndaia, and where might be found 
the Régiment de la Reine. Wherever was 
a camp of soldiers, there I loitered, asking 
the same question, day after day, month 
after month. I asked of Indians—our 
Hudson guides, and the brigaded White 
Plains Indians. None seemed to know— 
or, if they did, they made no answer. And 
the soldiers did not know, and only laughed, 
taking me for some camp-wanton.”’ 

The rain now swept the roof of bark 
above us, gust after gust swishing across 
the eaves. Beyond the outer circle of the 
lantern light a mouse moved, venturing 
no nearer. 

“Lois?” 

She lifted her head. 

“All that is ended now. Strive to 
forget.” 

She made no response. 

“Ended,” I said firmly. “And this is 
how it ends: I have with my solicitor, 
Mr. Simon Hake, of Albany, two thousand 
pounds, hard sterling. How I first came 
by it I do not know. But Guy Johnson 
placed it there for me, saying that it was 
mine by right. Now, to-day, I have 
written to Mr. Hake a letter. In this 





letter I have commanded some few trifles 
to be bought for you, such as all women 
naturally require—— 

“Euan!” she exclaimed sharply. 


? 
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*I seem to find no words to thank you, Euan. But my heart is—very full——" She hesitated, then 
stretched forth her hand to me, smiling; and I touched it ceremoniously with finger-tip and lip 
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“T will mot listen!” said I excitedly. 
“Do you listen now to me, for I mean to 
have my way with you—say what you 
may——”’ 

“T know—I know—but you have done 
too much already——” 

“T have done nothing. Listen: I have 
bespoken trifles of no value—nothing more 
—stockings and shifts and stays and pow- 
der-puffs and other articles a 

“J will not suffer this!” she said, an 
angry color in her cheeks. 

“Vou suffer now—for lack even of hand- 
kerchiefs. I must insist “s 

“Euan! My shifts and stays and stock- 
ings are none of your affair,’’ she answered 
hotly. 

“T make them mine!” 

“No—nor is it your privilege to offer 
them!” 

“My—what?” 

“Privilege!’’ she said haughtily, flushing 
clear to her curly hair, and left me checked. 
She added: “What you offer is imperti- 
nence—however kindly meant. No friend- 
ship warrants it, and I refuse.”’ 

I know not what it was—perhaps my hurt 
and burning silence under the sudden lash 
of her rebuff—but presently I felt her hand 
steal over mine and tighten. And looked 
up, scowling, to see her eyes brimming 
with tears and merriment. 

“How much of me must you have, 
Euan? Even my privacy and pride? You 
have given me friendship; you have clothed 
me to your fancy. You have had scant 
payment in exchange—only a poor girl’s 
gratitude. What have I left to offer in 
return if you bestow more gifts? Give me 
no more—so that you take from me no 
more than—gratitude.”’ 

“Comrades neither give nor take, Lois. 
What they possess belongs to both in 
common.” ’ 

“T know—it is so said—but—you have 
had of me for all your bounty only—my 
thanks—and—” she smiled tremulously, 
“a wild rose-bud. And you have given 
so much—-so much—and I am far too poor 
to render = 

“What have ™ asked of you?” I said 
impatiently. 

“Nothing. And so I am the more in- 
clined to give—I know not what.” 

“Shall I tell you what to offer me? Then 
offer me the privilege of giving. It is the 
rarest gift within your power.” 
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She sat looking at me while the soft 
color waned and deepened in her cheeks. 

‘‘T—give,” she said, in a voice scarce 
audible. 

“Then,” said I, very happily, ‘‘I am 
free to tell you that I have commanded for 
your comfort a host of pretty things, and 
a big box of wood and brass, with a stout 
hide outside, to keep your clothing in. 
Also I’ve named you to Mr. Hake, so that, 
first writing for me upon a slip of paper 
that I may send it to him—then writing 
your request to him, you may make drafts 
for what you need upon our money, which 
now lies with him. Do you understand 
me, Lois?” 

Her head moved slightly, acquiescent. 

‘So far so good, then. Now, when this 
army moves into the wilderness, and when 
I go and you remain, you will have clothing 
that befits you; you will have means to 
properly maintain you; and I shall send 
you by bateau to Mr. Hake, who will find 
lodging suitable for you—and be your 
friend, and recommend you to his friends, 
not only for my sake, but, when he sets 
his eyes on you, for your own sake.” I 
smiled, and added: “Hiero! Little rosy- 
throated pigeon of the woods! Loskiel 
has spoken!” 

Now, as I ended, this same and silly 
wild thing fell silently a-crying. 

Out o’ countenance again, and vexed in 
my mind, I sat silent, fidgeting, made 
strange and cold and awkward by her tears. 
The warm flush of self-approval chilled 
in my heart, and by and by a vague resent- 
ment grew there. 

“Euan?” she ventured, lifting her wet 
eyes. 

“What?” said I ungraciously. 

““H—have you a hanker? Else I use 
my scandalous skirt again. ”’ 

And the next instant we both were 
laughing there, she still in tears, I with 
blithe heart to see her now surrender at 
discretion. 

“Ay me!” she said. “What manner 
of boy is this, to hector me and have his 
will? And now he sits there laughing, and 
convinced that, when the army marches, I 
shall wear his finery and do his bidding. 
And so I shall—f I remain behind.” 

“Lois! You cannot go to Catharines- 
town! That’s flat!” 

“T’ve wandered hungry and ragged for 
two years, asking the way. Do you suppose 
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I have endured in vain? Do you suppose 
I shall give up now?” 

“Lois!” I said seriously, “if it is true 
that the Senecas hold any white captives, 
their liberation is at hand. But that 
business concerns the army. And I promise 
you that if your mother be truly there 
among those unhappy prisoners, she sha!] be 
brought back safely from the vale Yndaia.”’ 

She said in a quiet voice: 

“T must go with you. And that is why 
—or partly why—I asked you here to- 
night. Find me some way to go to Cath- 
arinestown. For I must go!” 

‘‘Why not inquire of me the road to 
hell?” I asked impatiently. 

She said between her teeth: “Oh, any 
man might show me that. And guide me, 
too. Many have offered, Euan.” 

“What!” 

“T ask your pardon. Two years of 
camps blunts any woman’s speech.” 

“Lois,” said I uneasily, “why do you 
wish to go to Catharinestown, when an 
armed force is going?”’ 

She sat considering, then, in a low, firm 
voice: “To tell you why, is why I asked you 
here. And first I must show you what my 
packet held. Shall I show you, Euan?” 

“Surely, little comrade.” 

She drew the packet from her bosom, 





unlaced the thong, unrolled the deer- 
hide covering. 
“Here is a roll of bark,” she said. ‘‘ This 


I have never had interpreted. Can you 
read it for me, Euan?” 
And there in the lantern light I read it, 


while she looked down over my shoulder. 


“KADON! 

“* Aesa-yat-yen-enghdon, Lois! 

“Etho! [And here was painted a white 
dog lying dead, its tongue hanging out 
sideways. | 

“‘Hen-skerigh-watonte. 

‘‘Jatthon-ten-yonk, Lois! 

“ Jin-isaya - dawen - ken-wed -e- wayen. 
[Here was drawn in outline the foot and 
claws of a forest lynx.] 

“‘ Niyi-eskah-haghs, na-yegh-nyasa-ken- 
ra-dake, niya-wennonh!”’ [Then a white 
symbol. | 


For a long time I gazed at the writing 
in shocked silence. Then I asked her if she 


suspected what was written there in the 
Canienga dialect. 
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“T never have had it read. Indians 
refuse, shake their heads, and look askance 
at me and tell me nothing; interpreters 
laugh at me saying there is no meaning 
in the lines. Js there, Euan?” 

**Yes,”’ I said. 

“You can interpret?” 

“Soa” 

“Will you?” 

I was silent, pondering the fearful mean- 
ing which had been rendered plainer and 
more hideous by the painted symbols. 

“Tt has to do with the magic of the Seneca 
priesthood,” I muttered. “Here is a foul 
screed—and yet a message, too, to you.” 

Then, with an effort I found courage to 
read, as it was written: 

“T speak! Thou, Lois, mightest have 
been destroyed! Thus! (Here the white 
dog.) But I will frustrate their purpose. 
Keep listening to me, Lois. That which has 
befallen you, we place it here (or, we draw 
it here—i. e., the severed foot and claws of 
a lynx). Being born white (literally, being 
born ‘having a white neck), this happened.” 
And the ghastly sign of Leshi ended it. 

“But what does it all signify?” she asked. 

And even as she spoke, out of the dull 
and menacing horror of the symbols, into 
my mind, leaped terrible comprehension. 

I said coolly: “It must have been Amo- 
chol—and his Erie sorcerers! How came 
you in Catharinestown?”’ 

“IT? In Catharinestown!” she faltered. 
“Was I, then, ever there?” 

I pointed at the drawing of the dead white 
dog. 

““Somebody saved you from that hellish 
sacrifice. I tell you it is plain enough to 
read. The rite is practised only by the 
red sorcerers of the Senecas. Look! It 
was because your ‘neck’ was ‘white’! 
Look again! Here is the symbol of the 
Cat people—the Eries—the acolytes of 
Amochol—here! This spread lynx-pad 
with every separate claw extended! Yet, 
it is drawn severed—in symbol of your escape. 
Lois! Lois! It is plain enough. I follow 
it all—almost all—nearly, but not quite——” 

I hesitated, studying the bark intently, 
pausing to look at her with a new and 
keenly searching question 11 my gaze. 

‘““You have not shown me all,” I said. 

“All that is written in the Iroquois 
tongue. But there were other things in 
the packet with this bark letter.” She 
opened it again upon her lap. 
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“More war, O Mayaro, my brother?” 
I asked, in a bantering voice. “Every 
day you prepare for battle with a 
confidence forever new; every night 
the army snores in peace’ 
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Tere is a soldier’s belt-buckle,”’ she said. 

It was made of silver, and there were 
still traces of French gilt upon the device. 

“* Régiment de la Reine,” I read. ‘What 
regiment is that, Lois? I’m sure I’ve heard 
of it, somewhere. Oh! Now I remember. 
It was a very celebrated French regiment 
—cut all to pieces at Lake George by Sir 
William Johnson, in’55. This is an officer’s 
belt-buckle.”’ 

“Was the regiment, then, totally de- 
stroyed?”’ 

“Utterly. In France, they made the 
regiment again with new men and new 
officers, and call it still by the same cele- 
brated name.” 

‘You say Sir William Johnson’s men cut 
it to pieces—the Régiment de la Reine?” 
she asked. 

“His Indians, British, and Provincials 
left nothing of it after that bloody day.” 

She sat thoughtful for a while, then, 
bestirring herself, drew from the deerhide 
packet a miniature on ivory, cracked across, 
and held together only by the narrow, oval 
frame of gold. 

There was no need to look twice. This 
man, whoever he might be, was this girl’s 
father; and nobody who had ever seen her 
and this miniature could ever doubt it. 

She did not speak, nor did I, conscious 
that her eyes had never left my face and 
must have read my startled mind with 
perfect ease. 

Presently I turned the portrait over. 
There was a lock of hair there under the 
glass—bright, curly hair, exactly like her 
own. And at first I saw nothing else. 
Then, as the glass-backed locket glanced 
in the lantern light, I saw that on the glass 
something had been inscribed with a dia- 
mond. This is what I read, written across 
the glass: ‘‘Jean Ceur a son cur chéri.” 

I looked up at her. 

“Jean Coeur,” I repeated. “That is 
no name for a man—” Suddenly I 
remembered, years ago—years and years 
since—hearing Guy Johnson cursing some 
such man. ‘Then, in an instant, all came 
back to me; and she seemed to divine it. 

“Lois,” I said unsteadily, ‘there was a 
man called Jean Coeur, deputy to the ad- 
venturer, Joncaire. Joncaire was the great 
captain who all but’ saved this Western 
continent to France. Captain Joncaire was 
feared, detested, but respected by Sir 
William Johnson, because he held all 
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Canada and the Hurons and Algonquins 
in the hollow of his hand, and had even 
gained part of the Long House—the Sene- 
cas. His clever deputy was called Jean 
Coeur. Never did two men know the 
Indians as these two did.” 

I thought a moment, then: ‘Somewhere 
I heard that Captain Joncaire had a daugh- 
ter. But she married another man— 
one Louis de Contrecoceur—”’ I hesitated, 
glanced again at the name scratched on 
the glass over the lock of hair, and shook 
my head. 

“Jean Coeur—Louis de Contrecccur. 
The names scarce hang together—yet—— ” 

“Look at this!”’ she whispered, in a low, 
tense voice, and laid a bit of printing in 
my hand. 

It was a stained and engraved sheet of 
paper—a fly-leaf detached from a book of 
Voltaire. And above the scroll-encompassed 
title was written in faded ink: “Le Capi- 
taine Vicomte Louis-Jean de Contreceur, 
du Régiment de la Reine.” And under that, 
in a woman’s fine handwriting: “Mon ceur, 
malgré mon ceur, se rend a& Contreceur, dit 
Jean Ceur; ceur contre ceur.” 

“That,” she said, “‘is the same writing 
that the birch bark bears, sewed in my 
moccasins.” 

“Then,” I said excitedly, “your mother 
was born Mademoiselle Joncaire, and you 
are Lois de Contrecceur!” 

She sat with eyes lowered, fingering the 
stained and faded page. After a moment 
she said, 

“T wrote to France—to the headquarters 
of the Régiment de la Reine—asking about 
my—father.” 

“You had an answer?” 

““Ay, the answer came. Merely a word 
or two. The Vicomte Louis-Jean de Con- 
trecoeur fell at Lake George, in ’55—” She 
lifted her clear eyes to mine. “And died 
—unmarried.”’ ; 

A chill passed through me, then the 
reaction came, taking me by the throat, 
setting my veins afire. 

“Then—by God!” I stammered. “If 
de Contrecceur died unmarried, his child 
shall not!” 

“Euan! I do not credit what they 
wrote. If my father married here, perhaps 
they had not heard.” 

“Lois! Dearest of maids—whichever 
is the truth I wish to marry you!” 

But she stopped her ears with both 
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palms, giving me a frightened look; and 
checked, but burning still, I stared at her. 

“Ts that, then, all you are?” she asked. 
“A wisp of tow to catch the first spark that 
flies?” 

“Never have I loved before 

“Tovel Euan, are you mad?” 

We both were breathing fast and bro- 
kenly. 

“What is it then, if it be not love?” I 
asked angrily. 

“What is it?” she repeated slowly. 
Yet I seemed to feel in her very voice a 
faint, cool current of contempt. ‘Why, 
it is what always urges men to speak, I 
fancy—their natural fire—their easily pro- 
voked emotions. I had believed you dif- 
ferent.’’ 

“Did you not desire my friendship?” 
I asked, in hot chagrin. 

“Not if it be of this kind, Euan.” 

“You would not have me love you?” 

“Love!” And the fine edge of her con- 
tempt cut clean. “Love!” she repeated 
coolly. ‘‘And we scarcely know each other; 
have never passed a day together; have 
never broken bread; know nothing, nothing 
of each other’s minds and finer qualities; 
have awakened nothing in each other yet 
except emotions. Friendships have their 
deeps and shallows, but are deathless only 
while they endure. Love hath no shallows, 
Euan, and endures often when friendship 
dies. I speak, having no knowledge. But 
I believe it. And, believing nobly of true 
love—in ignorance of it, but still in awe— 
and having been assailed by clamors of a 
shameful passion calling itself love—and 
having builded in my heart and mind a very 
lofty altar for the truth, how can I feel 
otherwise than sorry that you spoke— 
hotly, unthinkingly, as you did to me?” 

I was silent. 

She rose, lifted the lantern, laid open the 
trap door. 

“Come,” she whispered, beckoning. 

I followed her as she descended, took the 
lantern from her hand, glanced at the 
shadowy heap, asleep perhaps, on the 
corner settle, then walked to the door and 
opened it. A thousand, thousand stars 
were sparkling overhead. 

On the sill she whispered, 

“When will you come again?” 

“Do you want me?” I said sullenly. 

She made no answer for a moment; 
suddenly she caught my hand and pressed 
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it, crushing it between both of hers; and, 
turning, I saw her almost helpless with her 
laughter. 

“Oh, what an infant have I found in this 
tall gentleman of Morgan’s corps!” said 
she. “A boy one moment and a man the 
next—silly and wise in the same breath— 
headlong, headstrong, tender and generous, 
petty and childish, grave and kind—the 
sacred and wondrous being, in point of fact, 
known to the world as man! And now he 
asks, with solemn mien and sadly ruffled 
and reproachful dignity, whether a poor, 
friendless, homeless, nameless girl desires 
his company again!” 

She dropped my hand, caught at her 
skirt’s edge, and made me a mocking 
reverence. 

“Dear sir,” she said, “I pray you come 
again to visit me to-morrow, while I am 
mending regimental shirts at tuppence 
each——_” 

“Lois!” I said sadly. “How can you 
use me so?”’ 

She began to laugh again. 

“Oh, Euan, I cannot endure it if you’re 
solemn and sorry for yourself——” 

“That is too much!” I exclaimed, furious, 
and marched out, boiling, under the high 
stars. And every star o’ them, I think, 
was laughing at the sorriest ass who ever 
fell in love. 

Nevertheless, that night I wrote her 
name in my letter to Mr. Hake; and the 
ink on it was scarce sanded when an Oneida 
runner had it and was driving his canoe 
down the Mohawk River at a speed that 
promised to win for him the bonus in hard 
money which I had promised for a swift 
journey and a swilt return. 

And far into the July morning I talked 
with the sagamore of Amochol and of 
Catharinestown; and he listened while he 
sat tirelessly polishing his scalping-knife 
and hatchet. 
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Tuer sunrise gun awoke me. I rolled 
out of my blanket, saw the white cannon- 
smoke floating above the trees, ran down 
to the river, and plunged in. 

When I returned, the sagamore had al- 
ready broken his fast, and once more was 
engaged in painting himself—this time in 
a most ghastly combination of black and 
white, the startling parti-colored decora- 
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tions splitting his visage into two equal 
sections, so that his eyes gleamed from a 
black and sticky mask, and his mouth and 
chin and jaw were like the features of a 
weather-bleached skull. 

“More war, O Mayaro, my brother?” I 
asked, in a bantering voice. “Every day 
you prepare for battle with a confidence 
forever new; every night the army snores 
in peace. Yet, at dawn, when you have 
greeted the sun, you renew your war-paint. 
Such praiseworthy perseverance ought to 
be rewarded.” 

“Tt has already been rewarded,” re- 
marked the Indian, with quiet humor. 

“In what manner?” I asked, puzzled. 

“In the manner that all warriors desire 
to be rewarded,” he replied, secretly 
amused. 

“T thought,” said I, “‘that the reward 
all warriors desire is a scalp taken in 
battle.” 

He cast a sly glance at me and went on 
painting. 

“Mayaro,” said I, disturbed, “is it 
possible that you have been out forest 
running while I’ve slept?”’ 

He shot a quick look at me, full of de- 
lighted malice. 

And “Ho!” said he. “ My brother sleeps 
sounder than a winter bear. Three Erie 
scalps hang stretched, hooped, and curing 
in the morning sun, behind the bush hut. 
Little brother, has the sagamore done well?”’ 

Straightway I whirled on my heel and 
walked out and around the hut. Strung 
like drying fish on a willow wand, three 
scalps hung in the sunshine, the soft July 
breeze stirring the dead hair. And as soon 
as I saw them I knew they were indeed Erie 
scalps. 

Repressing my resentment ana disgust, 
I lingered a moment to examine them, then 
returned to the hut, where the Siwanois, 
grave as a catamount at his toilet, squatted 
in a patch of sunshine, polishing his features. 

“So you've done this business every 
night as soon as I slept,” said I. “‘ You’ve 
crept beyond our outer pickets, risking your 
life, imperiling the success of this army, 
merely to satisfy your vanity. This is 
not well, Mayaro.” 

He said proudly: 


“Mayaro is safe. 


What warrior of the Cat people need a 
sagamore of the Siwanois dread?”’ 

“Do you count them warriors, then, or 
wizards?” 
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“Demons have teeth and claws. Look 
upon their scalp-locks, Loskiel!”’ 

I strove to subdue my rising anger. 

“You are the only reliable guide in the 
army to-day who can take us straight to 
Catharinestown,” I said. “If we lose you 
we must trust to Hanierri and his praying 
Oneidas, who do not know the way even 
to Wyalusing as weil as you do. Is this 
just to the army? Is it just to me, O 
Sagamore? My formal orders are that you 
shall rest and run no risk until this army 
starts from Lake Otsego. My brother 
Mayaro knew this. I trusted him and 
set no sentry at the hut door. Is this 
well, brother?” 

The sagamore looked at me with eyes 
utterly void of expression. 

“Ts Mayaro a prisoner, then?” he asked 
quietly. 

Instantly I knew that he was not to be 
dealt with that way. The slightest sus- 
picion of any personal restraint or of any 
military pressure brought to bear on him 
might alienate him from our cause, if not, 
perhaps, from me personally. 

I said: ‘‘The Siwanois are free people. 
No lodge door is locked on them, not even 
in the Long House. They are at liberty 
to come and go as the eight winds rise and 
wane—to sleep when they choose, to wake 
when it pleases them, to go forth by day 
or night, to follow the war-trail, to strike 
their enemies where they find them. 

“But now, to one of them—to the 
Mohican Mayaro, sagamore of the Siwa- 
nois, sachem of the Enchanted Clan, is 
given the greatest mission ever offered to 
any Delaware since Tamanund put on his 
snowy panoply of feathers and flew 
through the forest and upward into the air- 
ocean of eternal light. 

‘““A great army of his embattled brothers 
trusts in him to guide them so that the 
Iroquois_Confederacy shall be pierced from 
gate to gate, and the Long House go roaring 
up in flames. 

“There are many valiant deeds to be 
accomplished on this coming march—deeds 
worthy of a war-chief of the Lenni-Lenape 
—deeds fitted to do honor to a sagamore 
of the Magic Wolf. 

“T only ask of my friend and blood- 
brother that he reserve himself for these 
great deeds, and not risk a chance bullet in 
ambush for the sake of an Erie scalp or two 
—for the sake of a patch of mangy tur 






























which grows on these devil-cats of Amo- 
chol.”’ 

At first his countenance was smooth and 
blank; as I proceeded, he became gravely 
attentive; then, as I ended, he gave me a 
quick, unembarrassed, and merry look. 

‘“Loskiel,” he said, iaughingly, “‘ Mayaro 
plays with the Cat people. A child’s 
skill only is needed to take their half-shed 
fur and dash them squalling and spitting 
and kicking into Biskoonah!”’ 

He resumed his painting with a shrug 
of contempt, adding: 

‘“Amochol rages in vain. Upon this 
wizard a Mohican spits! One by one, his 
scalped acolytes tumble and thump among 
the dead and bloody forest leaves. The 
Siwanois laugh at them. Let the red 
sorcerer of the Senecas make strong magic 
so that his cats return to life, and the vile 
fur grows once more where a Mohican has 
ripped it out!” 

“Each night you go forth and scalp. 
Each morning you paint. Is this to con- 
tinue, Sagamore?” 

‘‘My brother sees,” he said proudly. 
“Cats were made for skinning.” 

There was nothing to do about it; no 
more to be said. I now comprehended this, 
as I stood lacing my rifle-shirt and watching 
him at his weird self-embellishment. 

“The war-paint you have worn each day 
has seemed to me somewhat unusual,” I 
said curiously. 

He glanced sharply up at me, scowled, 
then said gravely: 

“When a sagamore of the Mohicans 
paints for a war against warriors, the paint 
is different. But,” he added, and his eyes 
blazed, and the very scalp-lock seemed to 
bristie on his shaven head, ‘‘ when a Lenape 
sachem of the Enchanted Clan paints for 
war with Seneca sorcerers, he wears also 
the clean symbols, of his sacred priesthood, 
so that he may fight bad magic with good 
magic, sorcery with sorcery, and defy this 
scarlet priest—this vile, sly warlock, Amo- 
chol.”’ 

Truly, there was no more for me to say. 
And this feud with Amochol was some- 
thing far more deadly than mere warfare; 
it was the clash of a Mohican sagamore of 
the sacred clan with the dreadful and ab- 
horred priesthood of the Senecas—the 
hatred and infuriated contempt of a noble 
and ordained priest for the black magic 
of a sorcerer—orthodoxy, militant and 
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terrible, scourging blasphemy and crushing 
its perverted acolytes at the very feet of 
their antichrist. 

Had it been, as I have said, any other 
nation but the Senecas, I am certain that 
I could have restrained the Indian. But 
the combination of Seneca, Erie, and Amo- 
chol prowling around our picket line was 
too much for the outraged sagamore of the 
Spirit Wolf. And I now comprehended it 
thoroughly. 

As I sat thinking at our bush-hut door, 
the endless lines of wagons were still passing 
toward Otsego Lake, piled high with stores, 
and I saw Schott’s riflemen filing along in 
escort, their tow-cloth rifle-trocks wide 
open to their sweating chests. 

The hour could not be very distant now 
before our corps marched to the lake. 
What would Lois do? What would become 
of her if she still refused to be advised by 
me? As for her silly desire to go to Catha- 
rinestown, the more I thought about it the 
less serious consideration did I give it. The 
thing was, of course, impossible. No sol- 
diers’ wives were to be permitted to go as 
far as Wyalusing or Wyoming. Even here, 
at this encampment, the officers’ ladies had 
left, although perhaps many of them might 
have remained longer with their husbands 
had it been known that the departure of 
the troops for Otsego Lake was to be delayed 
by the slow arrival of cattle and provisions. 

In the mean time, the two companies 
of my regiment attached to this brigade 
were still out on scout with Major Parr; 
and when they returned I made no doubt 
that we would shoulder packs, harness our 
wagons, and take the lake road next morn- 
ing. And what would become of Lois? 

Perplexed and dejected, I wandered 
about the willow run, pondering the situ- 
ation; sat for a while on the river bank to 
watch the bateaux and the Oneida canoes; 
then, ever restless with my deepening 
solicitude for Lois, I walked over to the 
fort. And the first man I laid eyes on was 
Lieutenant Boyd, conversing with some 
ladies on the parade, where they were seated 
on one of the rustic settles lately made by 
Alden’s men. 

Venturing nearer, I found that I knew 
all of the ladies, for one was the handsome 
wife of Captain Bleecker, of the Third New 
York, and another proved to be Angelina 
Lansing, wife of Gerrit Lansing, ensign, 
in the same regiment. 
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The third lady was a complete surprise 
to me, she being that pretty and vivacious 
Magdalene Helmer—called Lana—the con- 
fidant of Clarissa Putnam—a _bright- 
eyed, laughing beauty from Tribes Hill, 
whom I had known very well at Guy 
Park, where she often stayed with her 
friend, Miss Putnam, when Sir John 
Johnson was there. 

As I recognized them, Boyd chanced to 
glance around, and saw me. He smiled 
and spoke to the ladies; all lifted their 
heads and looked in my direction, and Lana 
Helmer waved her handkerchief and coolly 
blew me a kiss from her finger-tips. 

So, cap in hand, I crossed the parade, 
made my best bow and respects to each 
in turn, replaced my cap, and saluted 
Lieutenant Boyd, who returned my salute 
with pretended hauteur, then grinned and 
offered his hand. 

“See what a bower of beauty is blos- 
somed overnight in these dreary barracks, 
Loskiel. There seems to be some happiness 
left in the world for the poor rifleman.”’ 

“Do you remain?” I asked of Mrs. 
Bleecker. 

“Indeed we do,” she said, laughing, 
“provided that my husband’s regiment 
remains. As soon as we understood that 
they had not been ordered into the Indian 
country, we packed our boxes and cameup 
by bateau last night. The news about my 
husband’s regiment is true, is it not?” 

“Colonel Gansevoort’s regiment is not 
to join General Sullivan, but is to be held 
to guard the valley. I had the news yester- 
day for certain.” 

“What luck!” said Boyd, his handsome 
eyes fixed on Lana Helmer, who shot at 
him a glance as daring. And it made me 
uneasy to see she meant to play coquette 
with such a man as Boyd. 

Ensign Chambers came a-mincing up, 
was presented to the ladies, languidly 
made preparations for taking Mrs. Lansing 
by storm; and the first deadly grace he 
pictured for her was his macaroni manner 
of taking snuff—with which fascinating 
ceremony he had turned many a silly head 
in New York ere we marched out and the 
British marched in. 

I talked for a while with Mrs. Bleecker 
of this and that, striving the while to 
catch Lana Helmer’s eye, for I desired to 
speak to her in private when opportunity 
afforded. 
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I heard Mrs. Lansing propose a stroll 
to the river before dinner, on the chance 
of meeting her husband’s regiment return- 
ing, which suggestion seemed to suit all; 
and in the confusion ‘of chatter and laughter 
and the tying of a sun-mask by Mrs 
Bleecker, aided by Boyd and by the exqui. 
site courtier, I cleverly contrived to sup- 
plant Boyd with Lana Helmer, and not 
only stuck to her side but managed to 
secure the rear of the strolling column. 

All this maneuver did not escape her, and 
as we fell a few paces behind, she looked 
up at me with a most deadly challenge in 
her violet eyes. 

“Now,” she said, “that you have driven 
off your rival, I am resigned to be courted, 
Heaven knows you wasted opportunities 
enough at Guy Park!” 

I laughed. 

“How strange it is, Lana,’ I said, “ to 
be here with you; I in rifle-dress and thrums, 
hatchet, and knife at my Mohawk girdle; 
you in chip hat and ribbons and dainty 
gown, lifting your French petticoat over 
the muddy ruts cut on the king’s highway 
by rebel artillery!” 

“Who would have dreamed it three 
years ago?” she said, her face now sober 
enough. 

“T thought your people were tory,” said I 

“Not mine, Euan; Clarissa’s.”’ 

“Where is that child?” I asked pity. 
ingly. 

“ Clarissa? 
still.” 

I did not speak, but it was as though 
she divined my unasked question. 

“Ay, she is in love with Sir John yet. 
I never could understand how that could be 
after he married Polly Watts. But she 
has not changed. And that beast, Sir 
John, installed her in the Albany house.” 

I said: ‘“He’s somewhere out yonder 
with the marauders against whom we are 
to march. They’re all awaiting us, it is 
said; the whole crew—Johnson’s Greens, 
Butler’s Rangers, McDonald’s painted tor- 
ies, Grant’s Mohawks, and the Senecas 
with their war-chiefs and their sorcerer, 
Amochol—truly a motley devil’s brood, 
Lana; and I pray only that one of Mor- 
gan’s men may sight Walter Butler or Sir 
John over his rifle’s end.” 

“To think,” she murmured, “that you 
and I have dined and wined with these 
same gentlemen you now so ardently de- 


Poor lamb—she’s in Albany 
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She, always enchanted to plague and provoke me, began her art forthwith, first innocently slipping 
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sire to slay. And young Walter Butler, 
too! I saw his mother and his sister in 
Albany a week ago—two sad and pitiable 
women, Euan, for every furtive glance 
cast after them seemed to shout aloud 
the infamy of their son and brother, the 
murderer of Cherry Valley.” 

“To my mind,” said I, “he is not sane 
at all, but gone stark blood-mad. Heaven! 
How impossible it seems that this young 
man, with his handsome face and figure, 
his dreamy melancholy, his charming voice 
and manners, his skill in verse and music, 
can be this same Walter Butler whose name 
is cursed wherever righteousness and honor 
exist in human breasts. Why, even Joseph 
Brant has spurned him, they say, since 
Cherry Valley. Even his own father stood 
aghast before such infamy. Old John 
Butler, when he heard the news, dashed his 
hands to his temples, groaning out, ‘I 
would have crawled from this place to 
Cherry Valley on my hands and knees 
to save those people; and why my son did 
not spare them, God only knows!’”’ 

Lana shook her pretty head. 

“T cannot seem to believe it of him, 
even yet. I try to think of Walter as a 
murderer of little children, and it is not 
possible. Why, it seems but yesterday 
that I stood plaguing him on the stone 
doorstep at Guy Park—calling him Walter 
Ninny and Walter Noodle to vex him. 
You remember, Euan, that his full name 
is Walter N. Butler, and that he never 
would tell us what the N. stands for, but 
we guessed it stood for Nellis, in honor of 
Nellis Fonda. Lord! What a world o’ 
trouble for us all in these three years!” 

“T had supposed you married long ago, 
Lana. The young patroon was very ar- 
dent.” 

“J? The sorry supposition! J marry 
—in the face of the sad and miserable 
examples all my friends afford me! Not I, 
Euan, unless—”’ she smiled at me with 
pretty malice, “you enter the lists. Do 
you, then, enter?” 

I reddened and laughed, and she, always 
enchanted to plague and provoke me, 
began her art forthwith, first innocently 
slipping her arm through mine, as though 
to support her flagging steps, then, as if 
by accident, letting one light finger slip 
along my sleeve to touch my hand and 
linger lightly. 

Years ago, when we were but seventeen, 
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she had delighted to tease and embarrass 
me with her sweetly malicious coquetry, 
ever on the watch to observe my features 
redden. I remember she sometimes offered 
to exchange kisses with me; but I was a 
ninny, and a serious and hopeless one at 
that, and would have none of her. 

I believe we were thinking of the same 
thing now, and when I caught her eye the 
gay malice of it was not to be mistaken. 

“Lanette,” said I, “take care! I ama 
soldier since you had your saucy way with 
me. You know that the military are not 
to be dealt with lightly. And I am grown 
up in these three years.” 

“Grown soberer, perhaps. You always 
did conduct like a pious broadbrim, Euan.” 

“T’ve a mind to kiss you now,” said I, 
vexed. 

“Kiss away, kind sir. You have me 
in the rear o’ them. Now’s your oppor- 
tunity!” 

“Doubtless you’d cry out.” 

“Doubtless I wouldn’t.” 

“Wait for some moonlit evening when 
we're unobserved . 

“Broadbrim!”’ 

I laughed, and so did she, saying, 

“T warrant you that your pretty Lieu- 
tenant Boyd had never waited for my 
challenge twice.” 

“Best look out for Boyd,” said I. ‘He's 
of your own careless, reckless kind, Lanette. 
Sparks fly when flint and steel encounter.” 

“Cold sparks, Friend Broadbrim!” 

“Not too cold to set t nder afire.”’ 

“Am I, then, tinder? You should know 
me better.” 

“Tn every one of us,” said I, “there is 
an element which, when it meets its fellow 
in another unites with it, turning instantly 
to fire and burning to the very soul.” 

“How wise have you become in alchemy 
and metaphysics!” she exclaimed, in mock 
admiration. 

“Oh, I am not wise in anything, and 
you know it, Lana.” 

“T don’t know it. You’ve been wise 
enough to keep clear of me, if that be truly 
wisdom. Come, Euan, what do you 
think? Do you and I contain these fellow 
elements, that you seem to dread our mutual 
conflagration if you kiss me?” 

“Vou know me better.” 

“Do I? No, I don’t. Young sir, caper 
not too confidently in your coat of many 
colors! If you flout me once too often, I 
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may go after you, as a Mohawk follows a 
scalp too often flaunted by the head that 
wears it.” 

I tried to sustain her delighted gaze 
and reddened, and the impudent little 
beauty laughed and clung to my arm in a 
very ecstasy of malice, made breathless 
by her own mirth. 

“Come, court me prettily, Euan! It is 
my due after all these gray and Quaker 
years when I made eyes at you from the 
age of twelve, and won only a scowl or two 
for my condescension.” 

But we had reached the river bank, and 
there the group came once more together, 
the ladies curious to see the bateaux arriv- 
ing, loaded with valley sheep, we officers 
pointing out to them the canoes of our 
corps of Oneida guides, and Hanierri and 
the Reverend Mr. Kirkland reading their 
Testaments under the shade of the trees, 
gravely absorbed in God. 

“A good man,” saidI,“‘andbrave. “But 
his honest Stockbridge Indians know no 
more of Catharinestown than do the con- 
verted Oneidas yonder.” 

-Boyd nodded: “I prophesy they quit 
us one and all within an arrow-flight of 
Wyalusing. Do you take me, Loskiel?”’ 

“No, you are right,” I said. “The fear 
of the Long House chains them, and their 
long servitude has worn like fetters to their 
very bones. Redcoats they can face, and 
have done so gallantly. But there is in 
them a fear of the Five Nations past all 
understanding of a white man.” 

I spoke to a diminished audience, for 
already Boyd and Lana Helmer had strolled 
a little way together, clearly much interested 
in each other’s conversation. Presently 
our precious senior ensign sauntered the 


other way with pretty Mistress Lansing on - 


his arm. As for me, I was contented to 
see them go—had been only waiting for it. 
And what I had thought I might venture 
to say to Lana Helmer by warrant of old 
acquaintance, I was now glad that I had 
not said at all—the years having in no wise 
subdued the mischief in her, nor her cus- 
tom of plaguing me. And how much she 
had ever really meant, I could not truly 
guess. No; it had been anything but wise 
to speak to her of Lois. But now I meant 
to mention Lois to Mrs. Bleecker. 

We had seated ourselves on the sun- 
crisped Indian grass, and for a while I 
let her chatter of Guy Park and our pleasant 
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acquaintance there, and of Albany, too, 
where we had met sometimes at the Ten 
Broecks, the Schuylers, and the patroons. 
And all the while I was debating within 
my mind how this proud and handsome 
newly married girl might receive my halting 
story. For it would not do to conceal 
anything vital to the case. Her clear, 
wise eyes would see instantly through any 
evasion, not to say deception—even a harm- 
less deception. No; if she were to be of 
any aid in this deeply perplexing business, 
I must tell her the story of Lois—not be- 
traying anything that the girl might shrink 
from having others know, but stating her 
case and her condition as briefly and as 
honestly as I might. 

And no sooner did I come to this con- 
clusion than I spoke; and after the first 
word or two Mrs. Bleecker put off her sun- 
mask and turned, looking me directly in 
the eyes. 

I said that the young lady’s name was 
Lois de Contrecceur—and if it were not 
that it was nothing, and human creatures 
require a name. But this I did not say to 
her, nor thought it necessary to mention 
any doubt as to the girl’s parentage, only 
to say she was the child of captives taken 
by the Senecas after the Lake George 
rout. 

I told of her dreary girlhood, saying 
merely that her foster-parents were now 
dead and that the child had conceived the 
senseless project of penetrating to Catha- 
rinestown, where she believed her mother, 
at least, was still held captive. 

The tall, handsome girl beside me listened 
without. a word, her intent gaze never 
leaving me; and when I had done, and the 
last word in my brief for Lois had been 
uttered, she bent her head in thought, 
and so continued, minute after minute, while 
I sat there waiting. 

At last she looked up at me again, sud- 
denly, as though to surprise my secret 
reflections. 

“And where is this most forlorn and 
errant damsel, Sir Euan?” .she inquired. 
“For if I doubt her when I see her no’more 
than I doubt you when I look at you, some- 
thing should be done in her behalf without 
delay. The poor, unhappy child! And 
what a little fool! The Lord looks after 
his lambs, surely, surely—drat the little 
hussy! It mads me to even think of her 
danger. Did a body ever hear the like of 
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it! A-gipsying all alone—loitering around 
this army’s camp! Mercy! And what a 
little minx it is to so conduct—what with 
our godless, cursing, headlong soldiery, 
and the loud, swaggering forest-runners! 
Lord! But it chills me to the bone! The 
silly, saucy baggage!” 

She shuddered there in the hot sunshine, 
then shot at me a look so keen and pene- 
trating that I felt my ears go red. Which 
sudden distress on my part again curved 
her lips into an indulgent smile. 

“T always thought I knew you, Euan 
Loskiel,” she said. “I think so still— 
As for your fairy damsel in distress—h’m 
—when may I see her?” 

In a low voice I confessed the late ragged- 
ness of Lois, and how she now wore an 
Oneida dress until the boxes which I had 
commanded might arrive from Albany. 
I had to tell her this, had to explain how I 
had won from Lois this privilege of giving, 
spite of her pride. 

“Tf I could bring her to you,” said I, 
“fittingly equipped and clothed, the pride 
in her would suffer less. Were you to go 
with me now in your pretty silk and scarf, 
and patch and powder, and stand before 
her in the wretched hut which shelters her 
—the taint of charity would poison every- 
thing. For she is like you, Mrs. Bleecker, 
lacking only what does not make but 
merely and prettily confirms your quality 
and breeding—clothing and shelter, and 
the means to live fittingly. For it is not 
condescension, not the lesser charity I ask, or 
she could receive; it is the countenance that 
birth lends to its equal in dire adversity.” 

Curious and various were the emotions 
which passed in rapid succession over her 
pretty features, and not all seemed agree- 
able. Then suddenly her eyes reflected 
a hidden laughter, and presently it came 
forth, a merry peal, and sweet withal. 

“Oh, Euan, what a boy you are! Had I 
been any other woman—but let it go. 
You are as translucent as a woodland 
brook, and at times you babble like one, 
confident that your music pleases everyone 
who hears it. I pray you let me judge 
whether the errant lady be what a poet’s 
soul would have her. I am not speaking 
with any unkind thought or doubt. But 
woman must judge woman. It is the one 





thing no man can ever do for her. ‘ And 
the less he interteres during the judgment 
the better.” 
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“Then [ll say no more,” said I, forcing 
a smile. 

“Oh, say all you please, as long as you 
do not tell me what you think about her. 
Tell me facts, not what your romantic 
heart surmises. And if she were the Queen 
of Sheba in disguise, or if she were a titled 
Saint James drab, no honest woman but 
who would see through and through her, 
and, ere she rose from her low reverence, 
would know her truly for exactly what 
she is.” 

“Lord!” said I. 
read us also?” 

“No. Women may read women. But 
never one who lived has read truly any man, 
humble or high. Say that to the next 
pretty baggage who vows she reads you 
like a book! And in her secret heart she 
will know you say the truth—and know it, 
raging even, while her smile remains un- 
altered. For it is true, Euan—true con- 
cerning you men, also. Not one among 
you all has ever really read us right. The 
difference is this: We know we cannot read 
you, but scorn to admit it; you honestly 
believe that you can read us, and often boast 
of doing it. Which sex is the greater fool, 
judge you? I have my own opinion.” 

We: both laughed; after a moment she 
put on her sun-mask and I tied it. 

“Where do you and Mrs. Lansing lodge 
until your husbands’ regiment returns?”’ I 
asked. 

“They have given us the old Croghan 
house. What it lacks in elegance of ap- 
pointment it gains in hospitality. If we 
had a dish of tea to brew for you gentlemen 
we would do it; but Indian willow makes a 
vile and bitter tea, and I had as lief go 
tealess, as I do and expect to continue until 
our husbands teach the tory king his 
manners.” 

She rose, giving me her pretty hand to 
aid her, shook out her dainty skirts, put 
up her quizzing-glass, and inspected me 
smilingly. 

“Bring her when you think it time,” 
she said. “Somehow, I already believe 
that she may be something of what your 
fancy paints her. And that would be. a 
miracle.” 

“Truly she is a miracle,” I said earnestly. 

“Then remember not to say it to Ange- 
lina Lansing—and, above all, never hint as 
much to Lana Helmer. Women are human; 
and pretty women perhaps a little less 
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than human. Leave them to me. For if 
this romantic damsel be truly what you 
picture her, I'll have to tell a pretty fib 
or two concerning her and you, I warrant 
you. Leave that saucy baggage, Lanette, 
to me, Euan. And you keep clear of her, 
too. She’s murderous to men’s peace of 
mind—more fatal than ever since Clarissa 
played the fool.” 

‘“‘T was assassinated by Lana long ago,” 
said I, smiling. ‘‘I am proof.” 

‘Nevertheless, beware!” she whispered, 
as Boyd and Lana came sauntering up. 

“Such a professional heart-breaker as 
your Mr. Boyd is,” observed Lana coolly 
to us both. “I never before encountered 
such assurance. What he must be in 
queue and powder, silk and small sword, I 
dare not surmise. A pitying heaven has 
protected me so far, and,” she added, look- 
ing deliberately at Boyd, “I ought to be 
grateful, ought I not, sir?” 

Boyd made her a low and overcourtly 
bow. 

“Always the gallant and victorious adver- 
sary salutes the vanquished as you, fair 
lady, have saluted me—imputing to my 
insignificant prowess the very skill and 
address which has overthrown me.” 

“Are you overthrown?” 

‘Prone in the dust, mademoiselle! Draw 
Mr. Loskiel’s knife and end me now in 
mercy.” 

“Then I will strike. Who is the hand- 
some wench who passed us but a moment 
since, and who looked at you with her very 
heart trembling in her eyes?” 

“How should I know?” 

They stood looking smilingly at each 
other; and their smile did not seem quite 
genuine to me, but too clear, and a trifle 
hard, as though, somehow, it was a sort of 
mask for some subtler defiance. I reflected 
uneasily that no real understanding could 
be possible between these two in such a 
brief acquaintance, and, reassured, turned 
to greet our macaroni ensign and Mistress 
Angelina Lansing, now approaching us. 

That our regimental fop had sufficiently 
diverted her was patent, she being over- 
flushed and smiling, and at gay swords’ 
points already with him, while he whisked 
his nose with his laced hanker and scattered 
the perfume of his snuff to the four winds. 

So, two and two, we walked along the 
road to Croghan’s house, where was a 
negro wench to aid them and a soldier- 
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servant to serve them. And the odd bits 
of furniture that had been used at our 
general’s headquarters had been taken 
there to eke out with rough makeshifts, 
fashioned by Alden’s men, a very scanty 
establishment for these three ladies. 

Lana Helmer, to my surprise, motioned 
me to walk beside her; and all the way to 
Croghan’s house she continued close to 
me, seeming purposely to avoid Boyd. 
And he the same, save that once or twice 
he looked at her, which was more than she 
did to him, I swear. 

She was now very serious and sweet with 
me on our way to Croghan’s, not jeering 
at me or at any of her teasing tricks, but 
conversing reasonably and prettily, and 
with that careless confidence which, to a 
man, is always pleasant and sometimes 
touching. 

Of the old days we spoke much; the past 
was our theme—which is not an unusual 
topic for the young, although they live, 
generally, only in the future. And it was, 
“Do you recall this?” and ‘Do you remem- 
ber that?” and ‘Do you mind the day” 
when this and that occurred? Incidents 
we both had nigh forgotten were recalled 
gravely or smilingly, but there was no 
laughter—none, somehow, seemed to be 
left either in her heart or mine. 

Twice I spoke of Clarissa, wishing, with 
kindliest intention, to hear more of the 
unhappy child; but in neither instance did 
Lana appear to notice what I had said, 
continuing silent until I, too, grew reticent, 
feeling vaguely that something had some- 
how snapped our mutual thread of sym- 
pathy. 

At the door of Croghan’s house we gath- 
ered to make our adieux; then first went 
mincing our ensign about his precious 
business, and then Boyd took himself off, 
as though with an effort, and Lana and 
Angelina Lansing went indoors. 

“Bring her to me when I am alone,” 
whispered Betty Bleecker, with a very 
friendly smile. “And let the others be- 
lieve that you stand for nothing in this 
affair.” 

And so I went away, thinking of many 
things—too many and too perplexing, per- 
haps, for the intellect of a very young man 
deeply in love—a man who knows he is in 
love, and yet remains incredulous that it 
is indeed love which so utterly bewilders 

and afflicts him. 
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T is lovely phine!” at the 
to meet Shaftesbury 
transplanted SJ oe Theater, 
people, to chat ; eb wt i ae ee y London, I felt 
with “fish out / : ie J quite sure that Miss 


YY : Dorothy Jardon would 
h 


ave a thing or three to 

say, and would know how 
to say them. That lady with 
the flashing eyes, the Carmenized figure, 


of water,” as 
it were,and 
to watch 
the efforts 
at adapta- 


tion. So and the satin vivacity that we cannot 
when I translate into intelligible English, suddenly 


called on 
the ‘“‘lone 


cast into the land of pretty white muslins, 
even bread-and-butter girldom, seemed 


American” to me exceedingly interesting. 

in the cast So to her hotel in Jermyn Street I 
of “Oh! hied me, full of hope. I knew that 
Oh! Del- Miss Jardon never carted around a 


stage ‘‘mommer’’—she is her own 
chaperon—and I feared no haughty 
husband, firstly, because Mr. Edward 
Madden, who is Miss Jardon’s better 
half, is not haughty, and secondly, be- 
cause he happened to have departed 
on a business trip to New York. The 
coast was clear. Fortune favored me. 
The hotel in Jermyn Street 
seemed a bit actor-y, as it were, 
but I’m used to that sort of 
thing. There are no frills and 
flashing furbelows about Dorothy Jardon. The ele- 
_eyesand Carmen- ator had scarcely ceased elevating me (i. e., 
— eee the lift had scarcely ceased lifting me), be- 

on Delleves she Can do . 
fore Miss Jardon appeared, and, before I knew 


the title-réle of Bizet’s ! ae : sbuies 
opera, and is going to try it it, I was sitting in the intimacy of her room. 
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“T’ye been in London sixteen weeks,” York, they feel that they are dogs. 


said Dorothy Jardon, ‘battling with a pea- It isn’t a 
green atmosphere, and trying to keep warm. say, 
It is really a very lovely climate.” 


nice thing to 
perhaps, of 
my own 


Of course the English climate has to be country, 
‘knocked.” It expects it; it deserves it. but I 
The English artist in America say it, 
speaks of sky-scrapers as a ; never 
starter; the American artist in les theless. 
England discusses climate. I iy% It is the 
don’t believe the English climate courtesy 
minds this one bit. But on this and gen 
particular occasion, eral kind 
the sun was shining. liness and 

“At first,’ Miss consideration 
Jardon continued, that first 


strike the 
American 
actor when he 
gets to Eng 
land. The 
horrible 
language 
that you 
hear at 
rehears- 
als in 
America 
is un- 
known 
here 


“being the only 
American in the cast, 
I felt a bit scared. I 
thought they were all 
going to hate me, be- 
cause, though rag- 









































time Ameri- They 
can is un- sim- 
doubtedly 

popular in London ply 

at the present would- 

time, we are not a2 

all popular. But stand 


for it. As for 
the chorus 
girls, they are 
treated like 
ladies. Many 
of them are 
ladies, and I 
can’t help 
thinking that 
some of our 
American 
sta ge-mana- 
gers might 
learn a few 
things over 
here that 
would enable 
them to get 
better results. 


people understood 
that I was not 
‘knocking.’ I 
simply love play- 
ing before Lon- 
don audiences, 
and I only 
wish that New 
York audiences 
were as nice, and 
looked as nice. 
Here in London 
everybody The “lone 
dresses for the American” of 


; eos h t, sh 
theater, and it is a pleasure to play before ‘* “* 
captured Lon- 


” 
them. ‘ don by her 
Miss Jardon was now quite roused up. imporsénation 
“In London,” she said, “actors and actresses of the Persian woman 
feel as though they were somebody. In New  in“Oh! Oh! Delphine!” 





















again, Miss 
Jardon is ap- 
pearing in a new 
production, “The 
Pleasure Seekers,” in New York 
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Loud language and violent be- 
havior may awe the poor girls who 
hear them, but I really do think that 
decency goes much further, don’t you?” 

Well, I’m not on the grill, but 
—if you care to know it—I agree 
with Miss Jardon. 

“And while I’m in London,” 
she went on, “I’m working like 
a Trojan. I really don’t go 
anywhere. I’m studying sing- 
ing with Geraldine Ulmar, an 
American who has lived here for 
many years. Although she is 
virtually English by this time, she never 
denies that she is an American.” 

I thought that ‘awfully sweet of her, and 
so kind? Don’t you think so? But my 
horribly unforgetful memory recalls dis- 
tinctly the day when Miss Ulmar, as a very 
pretty girl, sung in light opera in the United 
States, and very charming she was. 

“Guess what I’m aiming at,” continued 
Miss Jardon. ‘But you won’t, so I'll tell 
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you. I’m working at nothing less than 
Carmen. I believe I can do it, and I’ve 
had an offer to try it, at any rate. | 


2 fancy that it is directly in my line. 
SETS Oh, I’m not letting any grass 


o 
a grow under my feet while I’m 
Se in London. I trot out every 
SS morning to my singing-lesson, 
} on foot, and I take good care 
in that way of both my 
voice and my figure.” 
Miss Jardon stood 
and really 



















Looked 

very much 
like Carmen, but I’m 
glad she didn’t burst in- 
to the “‘habanera,’’ be- 
cause I hate it. 

Miss Dorothy Jar- 
don, returned from her i) “ European 
triumphs’’—as the press-agent 
would say—soon found a shelter at the Win- 
ter Garden, New York, where she appeared in 
the somewhat misnamed “Pleasure Seekers.” 
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= HE costume 
doesn’t 

; make the queen; 
1 on the con- 
trary, it puts 
the actress on 







































. her mettle to 
| carry it off, 
: so, for that 

| reason, I 


take spe- 
cial interest 
in these 
royal - ma- 
jesty pic- 
tures. What 
is the use of 
going from the 
speaking 
stage 
into ‘ 


this 
film-fancy 
business, as I 
did, unless to 
get parts 
where one can 
act to the 
limit on a 
really mag- 
nificent scale 
—the court- 
cards of the 





As the Ma- 
donna, in a 
group-picture 
suggested by 
one of the 
old Italian 
masters 


ZB Flower of Gilndom 


pack, as it were? 





The reign of a real queen 
in history is not notable unless her own 
actions make it so; and the case is pre- 
cisely similar with the player-queen 
in the ‘movies.’” 
It is Mary Fuller who makes the 
foregoing speech from the throne, 
at the Edison studios. She is to 


































The first impression one gets of Mary 
Fuller is that of a romanti¢ individuality 
-and this impression is quite correct 


be crowned, this time, as Mary Tudor, 
and a sort of Henry-the-Eighth atmos- 
phere pervades the whole place. The 
director is issuing proclamations about 
satins and brocades, ruffs and stomach- 
ers, and wigs “‘of the period’’—which one 
assistant timidly conjectures to be ‘“‘some- 
where about the ’steenth century, wasn’t 
ar" 

“T am to impersonate Mary Tudor now,” 
explains Miss Fuller, “as a companion- 
piece to my Mary Queen of Scots in 
Schiller’s ‘Mary Stuart.’ That was more 
tragic and sympathetic; this is more im- 
perious and dramatic.”’ 

“There still remains Marie Antoinette, 
to complete your trilogy?” 

“That may come in time. Meanwhile, 
here is the supreme and loveliest of all the 
Marys.” 

And Miss Fuller showed a_ beautiful 
group-picture of the immortal scene in the 
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manger at Bethlehem, on “The First am also the author, and to 
Christmas,” with herself as the Madonna. y some extent the stage 
[t suggested—and had been suggested by director, of his or her 
—one of the old Italian masters, yet it own film work.” 
was in no sense a literal copy. Such a combination 
Turning from grave to gay, we still have really exjsts in Miss 
the versatile leading lady in her namesake Fuller herself, though 
parts, in the ‘“‘What Happened to Mary?” the public is not gen- 
and ‘Who Will Mary Marry?” sequences. erally aware that 
These have proved so popular that a new she is the author 
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series on the same lines is already plotted. of several of her 
The first impression one gets of Mary most successful 
Fuller, in her own person or in a part picture - plays, 
calling for no disguise, is that of including ‘‘ The 
a romantic individuality—and WFyee Prophecy” 
this impression is quite cor- = NY and ‘‘When 
cect. Dark-eyed, with golden- : Xs Greek meets 
brown hair, a cameo profile, anda Greek.” 
figure of medium height symmetrically The fact 
developed on the light-athletic model, she that she was 
is the effective centerpiece of a hundred born and bred in 
striking pictures, no two alike. Washington, D. C., 
“Effects on the screen don’t ‘just hap- may, or may not, 
pen,’ though,” she observes, “any more help to ac- 
than they do in other compositions. count for 
They have to be thought out, and then the 
wrought out. They come to us in the alert 
form of suggested ideas, and we—I 
mean, now, the 
whole working 
force in the 
photo-play 
studio — have 
to embody 
and visualize 
them. So 
I have 
always 
thought 
it 2 
great 



















































ad - 

van- 

tage if 

the Miss Fuller 
player finds that her 
hap- proficiency in riding, shooting, and other 
pens to outdoor sports has been most helpful 


in creating many of her parts 


intelligence 
and executive 
ability which 
distinguish Mary Fuller. She is 
also an outdoor sportswoman, cul- 
tivating sports not only because 
she likes them, but also because 
In “The Translation of a Savage™ she needs them in her business. 
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“Seven years ago, I was 
the most widely unknown 
girl that lived in San Fran- 
cisco. I was thirteen years 
old then; neither pretty 
nor ugly, and by no means 
well-to-do. Of my appear- 
ance, it could be said only 
that I was neat. 

“‘T came to New York and ap- 
peared first in ‘School Boys and 
Girls;’ then had a chorus part in 

‘The Tourists;’ chorus again 
in ‘The Orchid,’ and like. 
wise chorus in ‘The Gay 
White Way,’ and stil! 
chorus in ‘Miss Inno. 

cence,’ for, although I 
P had a couple of song 

numbers, I was mainly 

in the chorus and adver- 
tised as ‘the highest sala- 
ried show girl in the world.’ 
I went from ‘Miss Inno- 
cence’ to ‘The Follies,’ 
ultimately graduating 
into vaudeville, 
where, off and 
on, I have ap- 
peared ever 
since.” 
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Mo : na a s 
AME!” Miss Lil- a ’ 

: > - a 


lian Lorraine 

e © . r 

echoed laughingly. | Y 
You must give me - 

time for that. Let us a 

say celebrity—for the 

present. And I want 

to make my point 

plain, which is this: 

I dressed myself y. 

into celeb- 

rity. A 
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Miss Lor- 
raine dressed 
herself into 
celebrity, and from 

















her first day on the stage, she 


In her clothes, she aims at sanity as well as art 


416 Fame via Furbelows 


The highest salaried show “That’s a man’s idea,” she said pityingly. 
girl in the world has ugh J@i@m “Every time he sees a smartly gowned woman 
ee — -_ «4. he murmurs—or he mutters—‘Paris!’ True, 
er I’ve had gowns from Paris, but invariably I’ve 
had them altered by American dressmakers.”’ 
“T’m an advocate of sane dressing,” she 
went on, with cumulative enthusiasm; “and 
the fashions of to-day make for sanity as well 
as forart. Some of them are almost Grecianly 
graceful, with their straight fall from the breast to 
the beautiful drape below the knee. Yes, to-day is 
the day of sane dressing, oval waists, and 
good health among women. And let 
me tell you that good health 
is the finest expres- bah sion 
of beauty — good , 
health and good 
clothes.” 
“But what 
about 
the girl 
with 
the small 
income?” 
“*The 
girl that 
has to fig- 
; ure on ex- ware 
“Quite : and has the Baa o natu- 
a statistic : ral style and : 2 ne 


f irl , I’d rather look at her any 
ata , day than at the girl 


f twenty- “i - 
z y - m For tour cos  : 7. who buys her style. . 


ed " - 
one, I .; ie 4 secutive sea j ) 
declared. ' Mt) sons she wasa The girl of lim- 
ited income may 


“T have eg _ notable fea- 
tureofThe 2 raced get her style out 


given you “The & 
the full. de- of he r own 
tail,’’ she brain. 
answered, 

with just a 

note of re- 

proach, 


“because I # 
dressed my- > S 
self into 


every part 
I ever had, and be- 
cause — well, you're 
only a man, and I’m 
trying to make you real- 
ize the importance of 
clothes, at least so far as 
they have served my career. 
From the first day I stepped 
upon the stage I have myself 
designed everything I wear.” 
“T thought you got them in Paris!’’ Miss Lorraine in one of her popular costume songs 
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Here is a story that will appeal to all who sympathize with the struggles of our American 
friends who felt it their duty to remain in Mexico after the fall of the Diaz government. 


Tom Herrick was a fool to stay—perhaps—but could he have done otherwise? 
This striking picture of our sister republic in the throes of anarchy and 


do you think? 


What 


lawlessness is not overdrawn. The author, who is the well-known war correspondent, has 
made careful study of present conditions in Mexico and the Central American republics, 
and no one is better fitted to write about them in a dramatic and interesting way. 


By Frederick Palmer 


Illustrated by W. 


“4S soon as I earn enough for two—” 
said the man. 

“ And I'll wait,” said the woman. 

Others may have thought they 
were a pair of fools to become engaged when 
all the earthly goods he had were:a railroad 
ticket and a diploma from a technical school. 
The point is that Tom Herrick and Alice 
Wadsworth did not think so. They were 
young. Life was sweet with promise. 
He had an apprentice berth as a mining 
engineer with one of the most powerful 
mining corporations in Mexico in the golden 
days of Diaz; and though he got only a 
laborer’s wage to start with, he was rich in 
his confidence of promotion. 

At the end of eighteen months, with one 
step up the ladder and some raise in pay, he 
went home on a month’s leave. It seemed 
to him a cruelly short month, and at its 
end he concluded that he had been only 
half in love with Alice before. 

“One more step up and one more raise,” - 
he said, at parting. 

“T’ll wait forever,” she said. 

A year later, when an assistant manager 
suddenly resigned, the place was given to 
Tom. 

“Now I have enough for two,”’ he wrote to 
Alice. “Why wait?” 

‘Just my question,” was Alice’s answer. 

_The mine being short-handed and run- 
ning in the full blast of prosperity, Tom could 
not leave his work for long. So she came 
half-way to meet him and they were married 
in San Antonio. Their honeymoon was 
across the Rio Grande into the strange 
world of sandy, cactus-flecked highlands, 


’ 
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ending in the fellowship of an American 
community around a mine’s mouth in Chi- 
huahua. : 

“Was it worth while waiting?” Tom 
would ask, when he came in from work at 
night. 

“Forever for you,” Alice would say. 

It was a vivid, original question to her 
each time, and he hung on. her answer 
with a bridegroom’s eagerness. Their alien 
surroundings were an incident. Any kind 
of a background would do for such a love 
as theirs. No doubt they were a pair of 
fools—and bigger fools still when their 
son was born. 

“T’m glad he has your eyes,” said the 
paternal to the maternal fool. 

“T’m glad he is a blond like you, Tom,” 
said the maternal fool. 

They called him Peter, because that was 
the name of the friend who had first brought 
them together. As soon as he was old 
enough for the journey, they took him 
home for the inspection of four grand- 
parents, all of whom approved of him be- 
cause they saw a resemblance in him to 
eight different great-grandparents. 

When Alice was growing matronly and 
proud of the fact, and crow’s-feet were ap- 
pearing around Tom’s eyes under the spread- 
ing gray of his temples, he received his final 
step in promotion. He was made manager- 
in-chief of the mine. Now he had more 
than a thousand men under him. All the 
peons, who were the laborers, and all the 
engineers and clerks and skilled mechanics, 
who were Americans, looked up to him as 
the boss; and the head office of the corpor- 
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ation looked to him for results. Alice had 
a bigger house to live in—a carriage for 
driving. But the two were such big fools 
that success did not make them snobbish. 
They remained the same transparently sim- 
ple pair. 

Every month Tom would show Alice a 
check from his salary which was going to a 
Chicago bank, and say, 

“So much more for Petey and the rainy 
day.” 

Petey should have a fair start. He 
should not have to work as a miner to get 
funds for his education, as his father had. 
He should have a choice of colleges. That, 
also, is according to the custom of parent 
fools of the American brand. And Petey 
seemed worth the sacrifice. ‘I’m glad he 
has such a sunny, true nature like yours,” 
said the maternal fool. 

“Yes, he has your smile, Ally,” said the 
paternal fool. ‘There is no snivel and 


sulk in him. He’s a stand-up-and-face- 
the-music kind of a kid, anyway; and I’d 
rather he’d be that than seven kinds of a 
genius.” 

Petey was as brown as a native from play- 
ing in the sun. 
ish as readily as English. 


He babbled Mexican Span- 
If sometimes the 
mother asked herself if she were to spend 
all her life in Mexico, if sometimes she 
sickened of the sight of sand stretches and 
adobe huts and cactus and peons insteeple 
hats, and longed for suburban cottages set 
back from green lawns and rows of shady 
maple trees, the light in the father’s eyes as 
he had his arms around her and Petey made 
any kind of a desert a paradise while the 
three were together. 

Now, the names that the Americans had 
for the United States were ‘‘God’s country” 
and ‘“‘the Republic.”” They spoke of return- 
ing to ‘“‘God’s country” or to “‘the Repub- 
lic,” as if Mexico were not under God and 
not a republic. Tom was not the only one 
who saved money; others also dreamed of 
settling down to pie and cake north of the 
Rio Grande. 

Therefore, Petey dwelt among exiles; his 
voung ears heard the longing sighs of exiles. 
Before his enunciation was clear, the men 
about the mine never tired of asking him 
where he came from or of hearing him 
answer, “Dod’s tountry.” Some of the 
women called him the “little patriot” and 
some of the men “young Mr. Star-spangled 
Lanner’’—which may sound mawkish to 


Their honeymoon was across 


the cynical, but there are more fools in 
the world than a father and a mother. 

You could stop the quiver of Petey’s lip 
if he were about to cry by telling him that 
no true American patriot ever cried. He 
preferred to have his mother read him 
“The Boys of ’76” to “Robinson Crusoe.” 
He believed all the “patriotic stuff’—as 
the publishing trade calls it—of the old 
First Reader which his mother used as a 
text-book. She had a clutching at the 
heart when she thought of the time when 
she must part with him and send him home 
to ‘the Republic” to school. 

At six he was graduated into a bedroom 
of his very own up-stairs, without even a 
doorway between it and his parents’ room. 
This he was permitted to decorate in his 
own fashion. 

Amplitude of material rather than artistic 
arrangement appealed to his fancy. Over 
the head of his bed he had the Stars and 
Stripes and over the foot the star-spangled 
Jack of the navy, which many travelers 
—those who carry American passports— 
regard as the most beautiful flag in the 
world. 

Among the distinguished persons in his 
gallery were George Washington, appearing 
exalted and grand in the bow of his boat 
plowing through the ice-cakes of the Dela- 
ware; young Abraham Lincoln studying by 





the light of a pine-knot; Barbara Frietchie 
in the very act of demanding that her coun- 
try’s flag be spared; Perry at the battle of 
Lake Erie, and the latest President of the 


United States delivering his inaugural ad- 
dress; not to mention Andrew Jackson 
behind the cotton bales at New Orleans; 
Scott at Buena Vista; the charge up San 
Juan Hill, and groups of sailors and boy 
scouts. Every composition showed the 
American flag in a prominent position. 
Without the flag, no picture was real to 
Petey. 

It became a function for all the Americans 
to visit Petey’s room. Usually they 
brought some picture from an illustrated 


paper which they thought would be to his . 


taste. He would put it up and say, 
“There is no country like God’s country, 
is there?” to which the giver would respond 
in kind. 

Democrats and Republicans were all the 
same to Petey. His politics was strictly 
the U.S. A. and the President thereof was 
a great and good man—a kind of demigod, 
with practically limitless powers. 

As soon as Petey was able to read, he 
began keeping a patriotic scrap-book. One 
section of it had all the stories of the Lin- 
colnian type that knowing presidential 
private secretaries pass on to the reporters. 
In his presence, the community got out of the 


the Rio Grande into the strange world of sandy, cactus-flecked highlands 


habit of partisan criticism of the President. 
They found his boyish faith beautiful; they 
wanted to keep it intact. Naturally, they 
were worried lest he should be disillusioned 
on his first trip to the States at an age 
when he would be able to appreciate what 
he was seeing. But the story of his patriot- 
ism had traveled home, and his grand- 
father on his mother’s side, who thought 
that T. R. was insane, and his grandfather 
on his father’s side, who thought that T. R. 
was the nation’s political redeemer, both 
rallied around the flag for Petey’s sake. 

When Petey read how, in a fire panic in a 
New York school, the children had marched 
out in perfect order, singing the “The Red, 
White, and Blue,” his mother must there- 
after give a fire-alarm in the course of his 
lessons, whereon he would march out of the 
house in perfect order himself, singing the 
“The Red, White, and Blue.” 

After Tom had been manager for three 
or four years, he began to realize that, 
after all, it takes a long time to save enough 
for a competence from your salary. He 
would be an old man and his wife an old 
woman before they could return to “the 
Republic.” 

“T guess you made a mistake, Ally, in 
marrying a mining engineer,” the paternal 
fool would say. ‘‘We’re bound always to 
be exiles. If not in Mexico, it will be 
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Alaska or the Australian desert, always on 
z salary, never my own master.” 

“Ves, I made a mistake,” the maternal 
fool would say, “in not marrying you 
sooner.” 

But their story was to go one step farther, 
in quite the conventional fashion of indus- 
try, rewarded by success before the catas- 
trophe came. Tom took the long chance of 
grubstaking a prospector. The prospector 
made a strike. Now Tom became president 
of his own company, in which he invested 
every last cent of his savings with all the 
American optimism of his ancestors, who 
were pioneers of the wilderness. 

“Tn five or six years we'll have our pile, 
Ally,” said the paternal fool. “T’ll be a cap- 
italist in a small way, and a consulting en- 
gineer, and we'll be skittish as a pair of 
colts. We'll have a new honeymoon back 
in God’s country, making up for lost time.” 

“And we'll live near enough to Petey’s 
school so that he can come home for week- 
ends,” said the maternal fool. 

“Tt’s a cinch! We'll go for him in an 
automobile,” said the paternal fool. 

“And on Fourth of July we’ll decorate 
with the Stars and Stripes,” put in Petey. 
“And we'll have a flagpole one hundred 
feet high—one—hun—dred feet!” 

No one realized yet that there was only 
an empty glove where the iron hand of 
Diaz had been. American capital and 
American skill were still pouring into 
Mexico, and all Tom’s hopes were built on 
the prospect of good times continuing. 
He had not much capital; he would start 
in a modest way and increase his plant with 
the gold he mined. The change meant 
moving to a more isolated and hotter part 
of the country, on a spur of railroad; mov- 
ing from a comfortable mine-manager’s house 
to a single-story house under a corrugated 
iron roof that held the heat of the blazing 
sun throughout the night, in a still grimmer 
and more barren landscape which was a 
longer journey from God’s country. 

“Tt’s ours, though, Tom,” said the ma- 
ternal fool. ‘“‘We are working for our- 
selves, now.” 

Labor was hard to find; transportation 
more expensive than anticipated; the price 
of machinery going up; unforeseen obsta- 
cles were continually developing. The mine 
was hardly opened when the Madero revo- 
lution broke out. After Madero came 
another revolution, which was suppressed 
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for a time, and then Huerta and then an- 
other revolution. The big corporations 
had lobbies in Washington and _ special 
agents in Mexico City to represent their 


interests. Tom could afford no such lux- 
uries. He was fighting his lone battle 


far away from the large centers of popula- 
tion, where the headquarters of either the 
Federals or the rebels kept some kind of 
order. 

He practised patience. As became an 
exile, he rendered unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, which was a pretty difficult 
undertaking considering that a new Ceasar 
appeared with each new revolutionary 
band. 

All the while Petey, who now wore a 
boy-scout’s uniform, kept his faith. It was 
the one bright thing in the community. 
His patriotic picture-gallery had overflowed 
from his own room till it covered the walls 
of all the rooms. Every morning he made 
a ceremony of raising the flag in front of 
the house. At sunset he saluted it at 
“colors,” as he had seen our soldiers do at 
home, while the family phonograph, in want 
of a regimental band, played the “Star- 
spangled Banner.” 

Another President had come and he, too, 
was a great and good man, as all Presidents 
must be. The great and good man was 
very busy, Petey said; but when he had 
time he would make right all things that 
were wrong. And Petey kept adding to 
his’ stock of patriotic stories. His favorite 
one was about an American taken in the 
first Cuban revolution by the Spaniards. 
Marched out at dawn to be shot, the Ameri- 
can draped himself in an American flag 
and said, 

‘Shoot through the flag, if you dare!” 

The Spaniards did rct dare, and the brave 
American’s life was saved—which was back 
in the time of Ulysses Grant, before we were 
a world-power. Probably a lot of Petey’s 
stories were not authenticated, but, none 
the less, they were gospel to him. 

“Vou just wait—you just wait till the 
President gets around to it,’ Petey would 
say, “and he will make them stop robbing 
my father.” 

The conspiracy to keep his faith untar- 
nished hushed angry diatribes against am- 
bassadors and consuls and the State Depart- 
ment in his presence. He did not know that 
the great and good President had warned 
all Americans to desert their property and 
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leave Mexico, because their government 
would not undertake to protect them. 
Across the Rio Grande and by the way of 
Vera Cruz went the refugees, men and 
women broken in spirit and footsore; men 
and women who had opened up the bowels of 
the earth and sent its weaith forth in gold 
bars; men and women who tilled land that 
had lain fallow for centuries and organized 
many industries, their hopes of cottages fac- 
ing on green lawns in God’s country blasted, 
and wondering how, at their time of life, 
they were to make a livelihood. Every 
fresh outbreak of revolution brought a 
lower class of man in command. Every 
fresh outbreak surpassed the previous one 
in lawlessness. 

“But you ought to go, you and the boy,” 
said the paternal fool. “I’ve got to hang on 
here to protect the mine. I owe that to the 
men who invested their money on my recom- 
mendation. And it is all we have in the 
world.” 

“T’ll go when you go, Tom,” said the 
maternal fool. ‘‘I couldn’t stand the sus- 
pense, waiting back there when I did not 
know what might be happening to you 
any moment.” 

He tried arguing and pleading and storm- 
ing, and finally he took her in his arms, 
just as if they were not getting too old for 
this kind of a silly demonstration—and she 
saw by the light in his eyes that she was to 
have her way. But she saw, too, how 
drawn his face was and old; how he was 
losing his snap, though his jaw was as 
firmly set as ever. She knew that when he 
pretended to be asleep at night, he was 
wide awake behind closed eyelids, baffled 
by the devils of worry, and he knew, in 
turn, that she also was awake, making his 
worries her own. Both thanked God for 
Petey. The father and the mother who 
had set out to make a fortune for him were 
looking upon him as the only fortune they 
had or might ever have. 

“Tf anything should happen to Petey!” 
exclaimed the paternal fool, one evening, as 
Petey was lowering the colors. 

That was the day that the mine had 
closed for good and Tom faced the prospect 
of each day’s fixed charges eating into capi- 
tal, with no promise of better conditions. 
Petey, in his boy-scout’s uniform, stiff as 
any soldier on parade, made a pitiful pic- 
ture—he and the flag, there on a dreary, 
lifeless background. 
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“Tf anything should—Tom!” 

They two looked starkly at each other 
in the shadow of a great fear. 

“But there won’t—there can’t!” said 
Tom. “He is as healthy as a cub bear and 
tough as hickory.” 

When Petey brought the flag in nicely 
folded and laid it in its place for the night 
and saluted his father as superior officer— 
another custom of his own invention—the 
parental fools suddenly swept him into their 
arms and hugged him close. 

“Don’t you worry, dad. The President 
of the United States will take a hand down 
here pretty soon. You see if he don’t,” 
said Petey. ° 

“That’s just what I’m waiting for—that 
big surprise,” said his father. “We'll have 
the phonograph out and play the ‘Star- 
spangled Banner’ all day.” 

While they were eating their supper, a 
few lazy soldiers of the “Ins” lounged in 
their barracks in the village, and in a neigh- 
boring valley a band of the “Outs” was 
gathering with the energy born of wanton- 
ness and avarice. 

Brigandage had become the chosen source 
of profit of all ambitious natives. Each new 
master who took the town found less to 
loot there, and, therefore, was the more 
desperate and savage. 

Tom left the house early the next morn- 
ing, with no word except that probably he 
would be absent all day. Though the mine 
was not working, he had many things to 
attend to, making sure of its safety, he ex- 
plained. 

Alice found the utter silence worse than 
the oppressive, monotonous pounding of 
the stamps. It made her feel that she was 
in a dead world. The air was unusually 
hot and lifeless. In the afternoon, when 
Petey’s lessons were over, she concluded 
to go to the consul’s. Mrs. Williams, the 
consul’s wife, was the only other American 
woman within a radius of a hundred miles. 
She remained by official privilege, but Alice 
remained against the directions of her 
country. 

Petey was with her, of course. But she 
did not go through the main street of the 
town, for she knew that it was the hour when 
Juan Barrios, the fat jefe politico, or head- 
man of the gang of revolutionaries that 
ruled the town for the time being, would be 
sitting with some of his cronies around the 
tin tables in front of the filthy Café del 
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Mundo. She always shuddered at sight of 
his leering, muddy, dark eyes and thick, 
senuous lips drawn apart from his yellow 
teeth. 

The last time that she had gone by he 
had made remarks in Spanish that had 
brought the blood tingling to her cheeks 
and a wish that Tom were with her to 
strangle the beast. Yet she never told 
Tom about the incident, lest he should for- 
get himself in a burst of anger and do the 
very thing that her impulse had desired. 
He had troubles enough without inciting 
him to make more for himself. They must 
be patient; they must endure insults of 
brigands and toughs for the sake of their 
property and to keep Tom out of jail. For 
she knew that Barrios or any other jefe 
of the “Ins”, if ever her hubsand failed 
to satisfy official cupidity, would imprison 
him at will on a trumped-up charge without 
trial. 

As she approached the consulate, she met 
the consul coming toward her at a rapid gait. 
When George Williams first came to Mexico 
he was the type of man who has never 
known that he possessed a liver. He had 
grown lean and sallow, developing a down- 
ward curve of the lips and the anxious look 
of one who restrains his emotions and 
strives to please. 

“T was on my way to see you,” he began 
urgently; then, with a covert, meaning 
glance from her to Petey, he added casually, 
“You are just in time for tea.” For no 
one had been more interested in keeping 
up the boy’s illusion than the consul. 

Petey, who did not care for tea, remained 
outside and looked profoundly at the consu- 
lar coat of arms over the door. The eagle 
holding the E Pluribus Unum pennon in its 
beak made him feel a positive intimacy 
with that great and good man, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He saluted 
the flag that hung limp in the lifeless air 
from the consular staff and then, imagining 
himself a soldier guarding the colors, began 
pacing back and forth on sentry-go. 

At a turn of the beat, however, he stopped 
playing soldier with a glad shout and be- 
came a boy running to greet his father, 
who had suddenly appeared around a street 
corner. 

Tom Herrick’s stride had the urgency of 
the consul’s and a vigor of which the consul 
could never be capable. He was looking 
straight at the consul’s door, his face flushed 
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under its tan and his eyes snapping steel 
sparks. He seemed not to have heard 
Petey’s cry of “Hello, daddy!” or even to 
see his son. Petey had never seen his 
father like that before; his father had al- 
ways had a smile for him, however absorbed 
he was in business. 

“In a minute, son! Playing soldier? 
Hurrah!” said Tom, in a hollow voice. 

Once inside the house he hardly noted his 
wife’s presence or that Mrs. Williams, 
whose eyes were very red, was standing over 
a half-packed trunk in the middle of the 
living-room. He faced the consul and saw 
only the consul, to whom he snoke his hot 
message. 

“Murder and theft this time!” cried 
Tom. “They went through my office, 
broke open my desk, took my correspond- 
ence and my ledger, and murdered Manuel, 
who stood in the doorway trying to protect 
my property—yes, shot him and stabbed 
him after they shot him—the most faithful 
man I had!” 

“Was it done from the outside or by some 
of Juan Barrios’ gang?” asked the consul 
wearily and sympathetically, being past 
the point where any news could come as a 
surprise to him. 

“Some of Barrios’ men,” answered Tom. 
‘Some of the men who are supposed to be 
protecting us! Some of the men who are 
in authority in this town!” 

“Very likely, very likely,” said the consul 
helplessly. 

“Very likely!” Tom rapped back in a 
gust of anger. “Is that all you have to 
say, George? I came here to find out what 
you were going todo! I come to the repre- 
sentative of the majesty of the United States 
and find a man of jelly!” 

The consul fell back a step in startled ap- 
peal, as if he had been struck a blow by a 
friend. 

‘Man of jelly! Yes!” he repeated, in 
dismal agreement. 

“Tom!” Mrs. Herrick broke in. 

But Tom’s pent-up feelings were in 
eruption. 

“T’m no hobo. I’m no outcast fleeing 
from the law. I’m a law-abiding American 
citizen. I came to this country under a 
contract with the United States to protect 
me in my treaty rights. I came as a pro- 
ducer. I came at atime when our govern- 
ment was proud of our expansion and the 
gold and trade which we pioneers brought 
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home. I have the same right to protection 
as a man in his own house or shop at home 
has to police protection.” 

“You have. But all I can do is to file your 
claim for damages,” said the consul. 

“What damages will pay for Manuel’s 
murder? And who is going to pay?”’ Tom 
demanded. 

“Don’t look at me, Tom, as if I were a 
partisan of murder,” Williams urged. “I 
suppose the spunk is pretty well worn out 
of me. Tom, every time I have shown any 
initiative in the last four years, I have been 
reprimanded. If there is an outrage in a 
port where we can threaten with our navy, 
or on the Rio Grande, we make some ado 
over it. But worse outrages pass in the 
remote interior without notice—because we 
can do nothing. I can only request and 
plead. I have no power; yet every Ameri- 
can seems to think that I have.” 

“T don’t—I don’t, any longer,’ 
grimly. . 

After a pause he added, with a savage 
look in his tired eyes, ‘I suppose the only 
thing to do is to turn anarchist and pro- 
tect myself.” 

Then, as if he had stored that thought 


’ 


said Tom 
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away for future use, his features softened, 
and he looked away from the consul and 
became aware, for the first time, of the 
litter of clothes and the half-packed trunk 
in the center of the room. He smiled to 
Mrs. Williams absently and asked, 

“You are going?” 

“Yes,” she said. 
last.” 

“And your wife must go, also,” put in the 
consul. ‘I have news which makes it out 
of the question for any woman to remain. 
I know that the situation must grow worse. 
Barrios is in with the Gonzalez gang outside 
the town. They will come in after a mock 
battle. Forty miles away, at Agua Prieta, 
is a bigger band under Marta, who is worse 
than Barrios or Gonzalez. The railroad is 
still open for most of the distance. It may 
not be to-morrow. For the rest of the way 
we can be sure of safe escort. We may 
not be to-morrow.” 

‘George, it seems as if I couldn’t leave 
you here alone,” Mrs. Williams broke in 
irresolutely, with an article of clothing in 
her hand poised over the trunk. 

“They haven’t killed any consul,” said 
her husband. 


“T’ve consented to, at 


As soon as Petey was able to read, he began keeping a patriotic scrap-book 
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“Nor any consul’s wife,” she added. 

“There have been attacks on women, 
however,” the consul went on. “In this 
part of Mexico, it isn’t government—it’s 
anarchy. It’s a hellish free-for-all. Any 
cutthroat brigand who can organize a band 
and take a town is king. Excess leads to 
excess. And I believe a woman is in more 
danger than a man.” 

“Vou hear that?” Tom exclaimed to 
Alice. “You must go and take Petey.” 

‘And you go with her,” said the consul to 
Tom. “It is best, Tom. You can do no 
good here. My orders are to send out every 
. American citizen. Not only that—when 

you have no more money to give, you will 
suffer worse than threats.” 

“T shall: remain with the mine. My 
country does nothing for me; I will do for 
myself,” said Tom very quietly, so quietly 
that his words seemed to fall like shot in 
the hot silence of the room. 

“T tell you,” the consul broke indes- 
perately, ‘that your life, your wife’s, your 
son’s are not safe—nothing is safe from 
these bands as they grow more inflamed. 
7_——” 

There he stopped, as he saw that Petey 
was standing in the doorway. If the look 


of reproach from his father’s eyes had hurt 
the consul, that of the boy cut deeper into 
the quick. 

“Don’t forget that story of the brave 


American in Cuba,” said Petey. ‘You 
know how he wrapped the flag around him 
and those Spanish. soldiers did not dare 
fire. If we put the flag up over our door, no 
one would dare come in our house. No, 
sir! They’d know if they touched the 
flag they'd soon hear from our President and 
our army. Why, I can see our soldiers 
marching in just as soon as they heard of it; 
can’t you, Mr. Williams?” 

~ “Ves, I can, Petey,” said the consul, in 
sudden abstraction. He was looking over 
Petey’s head through the open door, and in 
imagination he was seeing a column of 
American regulars coming down the defile 
into the town. But he knew that Wisdom 
had decreed that this could not be. 

His remark was the only sound to break 
the hush that settled in the room after 
Petey’s entrance, until Alice, a wave of de- 
cision sweeping the weariness from her face, 
crossed over to Mrs. Williams and radiantly 
kissed her on both cheeks. 


““Good-by, my dear,” she said. ‘Give 
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our regards to the Mississippi, and drink 
ice-cream soda for me in St. Louis.” 

“You arent going? You—’ brokein 
Mrs. Williams and the consul together. 

“No,” answered Alice. “If there is any 
danger we’ll hang the flag over the door, as 
Petey says.” 

“T’'ll hang it myself,” declared Petey. 
“We'll stick together behind the flag, 
won’t we? We won’t run away, will we, 
dad?” 

“No, not when your mother says so in 
that fashion,” agreed Tom. “No, we'll 
not run away.” 

Alice’s determination to remain arose not 
from Petey’s optimism, but from the quiet 
desperation of her husband’s mood. If left 
alone there was no telling what rash thing 
he might do. He was silent after they left 
the house; silent as he directed their course 
by the main street, which brought them 
past the café of Juan Barrios, the jefe. 
Barrios was in his accustomed place with his 
favorite companions, gambling at dice on 
one of the tin tables. They nodded to one 
another and laughed over some joke among 
themselves as they saw the Herricks ap- 
proaching. 

But Alice was watching her husband 
rather than them. She felt that a crisis 
was at hand. The crow’s-feet in the tan 
around Tom’s eyes were tightening. 

“‘Good-afternoon, sefora!”’ 

Barrios rose, lifted his heavy felt steeple 
hat ornamented with silver bangles and 
gold lace, while he looked full at Mrs. Her- 
rick, disregarding Tom, and licked a drop 
of the liquid that he had been drinking from 
his little black mustache. Tom did not 
speak until he paused, standing fairly in 
front of Barrios—the lean, sinewy exile, 
a type of his race, in fixed and penetrating 
glance at the fat official, who had dropped 
back into his chair. 

“Barrios,” said Tom, his voice high- 
pitched but controlled, “as jefe here it is 
your business to protect property and to 
keep order.” : 

The jefe shrugged his shoulders and 
grinned, as he cast a prolonged glance up 
and down the main street, where no one was 
visible except an old woman with a load of 
brush on her head. 

“Ts not the town quiet?” he asked. 

“Last night Manuel, my watchman, was 
murdered, and my office was rifled of my 
ledger and my private correspondence,” 
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Tom proceeded, in the same fixed inflection 
of tone. 

“Caramba! Is that so?” inquired the 
jefe, with a relished mockery in his feigned 
surprise. “Ah, what can I do? Those 
bands of brigands—they sneak up under 
cover of darkness. It is too bad!” 

“There were some of your men in the lot. 
I have the procf,” continued Tom. ‘You 
know well enough who they are. The 
time has passed for fooling. I want the 
murderers punished. I want my ledger 
and my letters returned.” 

Barrios broke into a laugh that showed 
the expanse of his yellow teeth and ballooned 
his fat cheeks—a laugh of covert and know- 
ing insult—as he turned to his companions. 

“Do you hear that, Francisco? Do you 
hear that, Patricio? Sefior Herrick jokes. 
My men were fast asleep in the barracks. 
They are sweet sleepers. They are doves 
except when they hear the call to fight for 
freedom against tyranny.” 


“You—” began Tom hotly. He was 


oing to say, “You lie!” But he snapped 
is teeth together to hold back his temper. 
“Sefior Herrick and Sefiora Herrick, pray 
be seated!” said Barrios, his tone changing. 
“T can say all I wish to say standing,” 


said Tom. 

“But, sefora, the day is warm!” per- 
sisted Barrios, with unctuous affability. 
“You will sit down while Sefior Herrick 
and I discuss this outrage.” 

“Thank you, I prefer to stand,” said Alice, 
avoiding his glance. 

“Those brigands of Gonzalez—that cur 
dog Gonzalez!’ Barrios exclaimed, with 
an outburst of indignation. “I cannot lay 
hands on them. They are too cunning and 
well armed. But,” he dropped one heavy 
eyelid in a ponderous wink, “they could be 
reached. They know where your ledger and 
letters are. It is* money they want— 
money! They care nothing for patriotism 
and honor, which are the light of my con- 
science. Always money! Mi amigo, we 
will recognize the facts like practical men. 
We will be diplomats and not bring the 
consul into it. I know a miserable, villain- 
ous fellow—but still very useful—who 
knows Gonzalez and his thieves. He will 
go on a mission. How much shall we say? 
Five hundred dollars? That should bring 
your ledger and letters. Five hundred, 
eh?” 

The same old method of approach to the 
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same old proposition! This time, Tom 
could net stomach it. When Barrios saw 
the steel sparks snapping from Tom’s eyes, 
he knew thet he had to deal with a mad 
gringo; and mad gringoes are like bulls in 
the ring. 

“Not one cent!” Tom blazed. “Not 
one cent! You know where the ledger and 
letters are. You have wantonly taken the 
property of a citizen of the United States— 
understand, a citizen of the United States.” 

Barrios had counted on that five hundred 
dollars. His choler rose at the thought of 
its loss. His personal honor had _ been 
brutally, openly insulted, without any 
politeness whatsoever. 

“Puh!” hespat. ‘That for your United 
States! Nobody is afraid of your United 
States,ruledby women. Damn your United 
States!” 

It was not the first time that Tom had 
heard this, but it was the first that Petey 
had. Petey had all the storiesof lone Ameri- 
cans in foreign countries who had resented 
an insult to the flag for his precedent, and 
these taught him that it was his duty to 
fight, no matter how he was outnumbered. 
Past his father shot a catapult of boyhood, 
shouting: 

“Take that back! 
coward!” 

He knocked off the ornate steeple hat; 
he pummeled blows into the face of demor- 
alized and cursing official dignity until his 
father and mother succeeded in pulling 
him away. Even then he stood, with small 
fists closed, quivering with the spirit of war. 

“Brat spawn of a gringo! Francisco, go 
for soldiers to the cuartel. I will see who 
is master here. I will put you in jail with 
the rats, Sefior Herrick!” 

Rather clumsily, in the intoxication of 
his rage, Barrios reached for his revolver. 
But Tom was too quick for him. He drew 
first. The jefe was looking into a black hole 
in a steel rim. 

“Tom!” . 

Mrs. Herrick seized her husband’s arm in 
the horror of realization of what he had 
done. 

He was a lone man against all the sol- 
diers in the barracks and the rebel bands 
outside of the town. But Tom pressed her 
back rigidly with his free arm. He had 
hardly heard what she said. He had taken 
matters into his own hands, at last. 

“Senor Herrick—I—” gasped Barrios. 


Take that back, you 
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The consul fell back a step in startled appeal, as if he had been struck a blow by a friend 
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He did not like the look of that black hole 
in the rim of steel. It seemed fastened as 
solidly in the atmosphere as if it were 
nailed to a wall. Fear took the place of 
braggadocio—fear of a mad gringo—a race- 
fear. For the same reason, friend Francisco 
sat glued to his chair instead of going to the 
cuartel for assistance. 

“Come, Tom! Come, Sefior Barrios! 
Petey is only a boy. Everybody has lost 
his temper. Tom, you do not know what 
you are doing! Come, Tom—Tom!” 
Alice’s hand crept back to his arm with a 
gentle, increasing pressure. This time, he 
did not. repel her. . Her old power over him 
was asserting itself. ‘‘Come, Sefior Bar- 
rios, let us forget all about it!’’ 

“Ves, Barrios, yes,’ murmured Tom, 
in the shame of his necessity. 

“For your sake, Sefiora Herrick!” said 
the jefe, recovering himself, now that Tom 
had lowered his revolver, his yellow teeth 
again showing in a smile, while his muddy, 
black eyes narrowly and deliberately swept 
Alice’s figure up and down. 

“Thank you!” said Alice, shuddering 
as she looked at the ground. “Well, Bar- 
rios,”’ said Tom, swallowing his pride, “I will 
give two hundred for the ledger and letters!”’ 

The jefe brightened; then frowned and 
shook his head mournfully. 

“That Gonzalez—the cur dog of a brig- 
and!” he said. “He has very toplofty 
ideas. Makeit three hundred. With three 
hundred, I think that I could convince the 
greedy cutthroat.” 

“Then three hundred—that is the limit!” 
Tom agreed. 


“But dad!” “Dad, 


: Petey broke in. 
isn’t that like what you call selling your 


honor and patriotism? Dad, aren’t they 
without price?” he asked. 

The reproach that Tom saw in his son’s 
eyes was as hard to.bear as his desire to 
take Barrios by the nape of the neck and 
kick him was to resist. 

““Tt’s business!” he explained. 

“Anyway, dad, I know you wouldn’t 
do anything that wasn’t right,” said Petey, 
out of his faith in his father, who ranked 
as a great and good man coequal with the 
President of the United States. 

“T will do my best with Gonzalez,” 
concluded Barrios. “Adios, senor. Adios, 
senora. Si, si, sehora, you are the good 
peacemaker when friends quarrel over a 
little matter in politics.” 
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All the way back to the house while Tom 
was moodily silent, Alice was thinking of 
the glances that Barrios had given her and 
of the glance she had seen him direct at 
her husband’s back as Tom had turned 
to go. 

“The President is so busy I guess he has 
to rely on his clerks for a lot of things,” 
murmured optimistic Petey. “But he’s 
bound to find out, and when he does he’ll 
make things right!”’ 

Before their door Tom stopped. Turn- 
ing around, he stared at the silent mine, a 
thousand yards away on an adjoining ridge, 
and down into the miserable town, with 
the bull-ring on the outskirts. He shook 
his head slowly for a while before, impul- 
sively, he took his wife in his arms. They 
kissed each other many times before he 
spoke. 

“You’re my good angel, all right, old 
girl,” he said. “If you hadn’t been along 
there’d have been a final blow-up. Any- 
way, they’d never put me in their stinking 
jail alive. But I’ve been thinking it over, 
and you must go. You must!” 

He pressed her so close that he hurt her 
a little, and yet she did not protest. She 
was rather glad that he did hurt her. 

“Not when you have just said that I 
saved you from your self this afternoon,” 
she replied. 

“Oh, I'll keep my temper, now! And 
as for Barrios, the money will fix him. 
Whether it’s him or another in power, they’ll 
not lay hands on me as long as they think 
the company has a cent left. You begin 
packing, and I’ll go down to the consulate 
and tell Mrs. Williams that you are going 
with her.” 

“No; I’ll never go unless you take mekick- 
ing and screaming or chloroform me, Tom. 
I will go when you go.” 

“Then—well!”” He swept his hand out 
toward the mine, where his hopes and 
his savings were buried. He was silent 
a long time. Slowly, with breaking heart, 
he was deciding on surrender. “I will 
go just as soon as I get the ledger and let- 
ters. I must have those for an account of 
my stewardship to the stockholders. I 
can’t get them to-night, though doubtless 
they are locked up in Barrios’ office. In 
order that it shall be done according to 
Hoyle, he will want time enough to elapse 
for him to send the imaginary go-between 
to Gonzalez. Yes, I'll give it all up. We 
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will start afresh, wherever I can find any 
kind of a job.” 

She was happier than she had been in 
all her life; happier, even, than when she 
had started for San Antonio in response to 
his telegram that he had enough for two. 
Home! home! she was thinking, as Petey 
went through the ceremony of colors, while 
Tom put the “Star-spangled Banner” disk 
in the phonograph. . So cheerful was their 
evening meal that Alice forgot the jefe’s 
baleful glance at Tom’s back. Home! 
home! Almost any kind of a house would 
do, so it was in God’s country. 

Tom had given up the cherished auto- 
mobile. 

“JT don’t think that I should care much 
for one, anyway,” said the maternal fool. 
“They say that they make you fat and cross 
for want of exercise.” 

“But we'll have a grass plot. I will 
mow it myself,” said the paternal fool. 

‘And a flower bed that I'll tend.” 

“Oh, I’ll make enough for three! 
you worry!” 

“And we shall have each other, Tom, and 
just imagine that we are twenty-five and 
starting all over again.” 

“Don’t forget that we are to have a 
flagpole,” put in Petey. “‘A fifty-foot one 
will do—yes, a twenty-five-foot one, just so 
we have one.” 

After Petey had gone to bed the paternal 
fools sat up till very late, Alice with her 
head on Tom’s shoulder, planning for the 
future. 

For they were not sleepy. There was 
something so exalting to these exiles, grown 
old before their time in the consciousness 
of the possession of each other, that it 
kept them awake. 

“Don’t fear,” he reassured her, when he 
left the house the next morning to prepare 
the mine for final abandonment. ‘While 
there’s money to be made out of me, I’m 
in no danger. Barrios isn’t such a fool 
but that he knows that only a live goose 
lays golden eggs.” 

As he had taken the pains to inform 
Barrios, Tom kept all of his cash in the con- 
sular safe. When, in the course of the day, 
he met the consul and told him of what had 
happened in front of the café the previous 
afternoon, that traubled man became very 
grave. 

“Vou will get your ledger and letters 
back, I think,” he said, and then: ‘Well, 
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I’m glad you are going home, Tom. And 
I wouldn’t let it be generally known that I 
was going until I started, if I were you. 
Barrios is half Indian and he can nurse an 
Indian hate. Look out for an accidental 
bullet in your back.” 

Yet, when Barrios came to Tom’s office 
the following morning to report the result 
of the go-between’s mission, he wasalmost 
affectionate in his affability. 

“AsI thought!” hesaid. “That cur dog 
Gonzalez has your book and papers. My man 
saw them. Ah, mi amigo, it is costly to 
have a reputation for wealth. ‘The gringo 
need not make a poor mouth,’ said that 
greedy Gonzalez. He cannot fool me. He 
is rich!’ A book and some papers worth 
nothing to Gonzalez, nothing except to 
light a fire. But—the cunning devil! He 
knows how valuable they are to you. Ca- 
ramba! He says he will use them to cook 
his frijoles unless you pay four hundred 
dollars—not a cent less, the bully! But 
what will you, Sefior Herrick? As a friend, 
I advise you to yield—for we are good 
friends now, eh? It is the real man-quarrel 
that makes the good friends, eh?” 

Four hundred dollars was about half the 
sum of working capital remaining in the 
treasury of a mining corporation which he 
had once fondly hoped would be paying 
handsome dividends by this time. 

“Tf I have the money ready to-morrow 
afternoon, you will have the ledger and cor- 
respondence here?” Tom asked. 

“Si! Icould have it sooner!” exclaimed 
Barrios hastily. ‘But no,” he added, “I 
forget. It is a long journey to Gonzalez.” 

“Yes; you do not want your man to tire 
himself out or ride his horse to death!” 
observed Tom pungently. 

“No, mi amigo. Like you, I am a merci- 
ful man. It is my horse and I do it all 
out of official duty and friendship.” 

He licked his little mustache as caress- 
ingly the next afternoon he chinked the 
twenty gold double eagles whose “In God 
we trust” seemed particularly descriptive 
of his country’s policy to an American exile 
in Mexico. 

“Tt is too bad!” said Barrios. ‘ With all 
this fortune that Gonzalez beast will buy 
more rifles to make honest men like ourselves 
more trouble. Sefior Herrick, I hear that 
you are going to leave us?” 

Tom was not surprised at the question. 
There was no concealing anything from 
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“Come, Tom—Tom!™ Alice's hand crept back to his arm with a gentle, increasing pressure. This 
time, he did not repel her 
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Barrios, head of the spy system centering 
at the café. 

With the ledger and letters there under his 
hand, Tom felt the relief of one who is 
through with double dealing. 

“Ves, until conditions are 
he said frankly. 

Until conditions were more settled! The 
banality of that trite phrase! 

“When, Sefior Herrick? I want to make 
said 


more cettled 


sure that you have a safe escort,” 
Barrios. 

‘To-morrow, I hope.” 

‘Let me know the hour and I will have 
the escort ready. Adios, amigo, adios! 
Aste maitana!”’ 

Tom had two or three hours’ work yet 


in battening up the office before he took 
his sad, final leave of it. Barrios, proceed- 
ing down the road toward the town at an 
unusually rapid pace for his fat person, 
grinned to himself. 

“Very simple-minded, these gringoes!”’ 
he was thinking. ‘No wonder that they 
have to dig holes in the ground for a living! 
They are not clever enough to make a living 
by their wit.”’ 

One gringo lemon was dry. He had had 
the last suck of it. There would not be 
much to loot in idle stamps and machinery, 
already wantonly broken, which only the 
gringoes knew how to use. In the out- 
skirts of the town that “cur dog” Gonzalez 
was waiting. 

But he got none of the money. Indeed, 
he did not know anything about the loss of 
the ledger and letters. The men embraced, 
as became allies of their type who had struck 
hands for a common cause and might be at 
each other’s throats in a week. Then they 
blinked and smiled at each other under- 
standingly. 

““My soldiers will fire a few shots,” said 
Barrios, ‘‘a few shots, and your men know 
what I want them to do. Sefior Herrick 
thinks that he is going home to-morrow—” 
and Barrios broke out laughing. “TI will 
teach him to draw a revolver on me!” he 
concluded. 

About this time Alice had lain down for 
a nap, confident that Tom would return im- 
mediately he had paid over the money to 
Barrios and knowing that, until then, he was 
in no danger. 

Before her was a long, tiring journey. She 
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had had a weary day in gathering the most 
valuable and personal of her effects and 
discarding those that she could not get into 
her trunks. And room had to be made for 
a col isiderable portion of Petey’s patriotic 

He simply could 
his flags, WwW ashington crossing the Delaware, 
Lincoln studying by the light of a pine- -knot, 
and many other favorites. 

As he removed each one from the wall, 
he had been particularly winsome in his 
boyish reasons for keeping it. Without it, 
his new gallery in God’s country could never 
would explain. He was 
all impatience to go—all elation over the 
prospect of a new home in his own land, 

‘Remember, dad said you were to take 
a siesta; it’s so hot!” said Petey. ‘You 
sleep, and I'll stand guard.” 

Alice felt already as if the nightmare were 
over. As she slept, she dreamed that she was 
weeding a flower bed under a northern sky. 

Then a crackling sound broke faintly on 
her ears and grew instantly louder. She 
awakened to identify it as desultory rifle- 
fire near at hand. Every faculty quivering 
with apprehension, she sprang to the win- 
dow. 

Along the crest of the ridge were a num- 
ber of steeple hats and the gleam of rifle 
barrels. A bullet broke a pane of glass and 
imbedded itself in the opposite wall. 

“Petey!” she called, as she ran out into 
the living-room. There she saw him, 
cheeks flushed, chin hard set, eyes flashing, 
standing on a chair to hang the flag over the 
doorway. 

“Don’t you worry, mother! They won’t 
dare shoot when they see the Stars and 
Stripes!” cried Petey. 

“No, no, Petey! 
God! Petey!” 

The boy plunged down from the chair 
carrying the flag in a fold about his body, 
and a red stain spread across the white 
stripes as he lay still. A few yards from 
the mine office, Tom Herrick was stretched 
out, dead, with a bullet in his back, the ledger 
and the letters which gave an account of 
his trust to his stockholders at his side. 

The steeple hats rose from the ridge. One 
was ornate with gold lace and silver bangles. 
Under it was the face of Barrios, with his 
yellow teeth showing in a wide, charac- 
teristic grin. 
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*Say—but dis is easy!“ 






**Who's bust now—you candy kid?™ 


IV 


“You know about the chap that laughs last.” 








